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PREFACE 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 

This Edition varies little from its predecessor. 
the suggestion of a naval officer, I •have added, in 
the Appendix, the “ Proposal of Union for Prayer 
ill behalf of the Navy,'’ to which nUiisiop is made in 
the ]\Icmoir. lAavc tliought it best to print the 
paper entire, in its original form, althbugh more than 
one of those, who^ names stand at the end, have, 
with Sir Edward Parry himself, now passed away. 

E. P., 

London, 

April 6th, 1857. 




PEEFACE 


TO 

THE FIRsf EDITION. 


adding another* to the numerous biographies 
which arc almo-'^t inontlily issuing the press, 1 
have been induced to hope that the Memoir of Sir 
Edward Parry may not Jje without its peculiar 
interest, as the of one whose name has long been 
before the public, not only as the ^successful pioneer 
of Arctic enterprisp, or as holding impqrb^nt Govern¬ 
ment appointments, but also as the constant and 
zealous promoter of the welfare of his fellow-men. 

Those who were pdrsonally acquainted with the 
subject of this memoir, either in the course of his 
public career, or more particularly in his private 
life, will, it is hoped, be interested in tracing the 
circumstances w'hich led to tlic formation and de¬ 
velopment of a character they may have been led to 
admire or to love. 
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In dedicating this volume *to seamen, it is my 
earnest desire, that those'*^of that profession into 
’ ttIiosc hands it ^mny fall may find benefit and en¬ 
couragement in the history 6f a naval offioor, whose 
, first'endcavour was to “ serve God in his own "cnc- 

rationand to* ** adorn the doctrine of God his 

« 

Saviour in all things.” Of his unceasing anxiety to 
promote the highest welfare of *thc service, to whic^ 
he ever felt jt an honour to belong, sufficient proof 
will be found in the following ^xigcs. 

It may be thought by some, that certain portions 
of Sir Edward Parry’s life have been passed over in. 
too rapid and cursory a,tn:inner. In all sucli cases, 
the object iias been to mention ^ly such circum¬ 
stances as serve to mavatain *thc tlircad of the 
narrative, #>r to exhibit the main features of his 

t •• 

character, as illustrated in letters or otherwise. 

In conclusion, I take this opjwrtunity of heartily 
thanking all those kind friends who have contributed 
material for this memoir, as well as those to whose 
advice and judgment, in preparing it for the press, I 
feel myself largely indebted. 

Sonning, Berks. 

JoQ. 14th. 1857. • * 
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AVillt am EmvAUD Paruy, fourth son of Dr. Caleb 
Ilillicr Parry, and Sarah, his wife, was born at Bath, 
Doconiher 10th, 1790. IIis father was a plij-sician 
of considcniblc celebrity, and the author of numerous 
Avritings on professional and other scientific subjects.* 
His mother was the daughter of John Kighy, Esq., 
of Lancaster, and the grand-daughter of Dr. Taylor 
of Norwich, well kuown as a Hebrew scholar, and 

• t 

• A memoir of Dr. Parrj of Bath, is to be found in the ** Lives 
of British riiygicianA” Family Library, No. XIV, 

D 
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of tfcvenX theologibal works. It is need- 
Isiii to tinoe bscktke pedigree further; but^ ** Sitric 
of the SOken Beard,*** whose name stands over the 
.crest of the fdhiily, was no unfitting ancestor fur 
one who encountered penis worthy of an old sen- 
\iig 9 and who adopted for his wa^word in life their 
other brief but expressire motto, — tby.** 

Edward, as the boy was always called, received 

the first .rudiments of education in jthe Graminar 

• • * ^ 

School of Bath, under the tuition of Dr. Morgan, 
then head master. That he did not, even at an 
early age, neglect the opportunities of improvement 
there aflrordcd,^inay be inferred from his knowledge 
of the Latin *and Greek languages, which was by no 
means contemptible, and which must have been, for 
the most part, acquired before leaving school; for,* 
though he continued the perusal of classical authors 
afterwards, it was apparently only to a limited extent, 
the chief* pqption of his time being then devoted to 
mathematics, and other brancfies of study more im¬ 
mediately connected with the naval profession. 

For the history of his boyish years we are mainly 
dependent on the recollections of his youngest sister. 
“ He was,” she says, ‘‘ a very forward child, and 
showed great aptitude in acquiring and retaining 
knowledge. His love of music, and excellent car 
for time and tunc, were also early manifested. 1 
have heard his mother say, th%t, at four years old, ho 


Preface to Gra7*8 poem, " Tlie Fatal Sisters.** 
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SCHOOL LIF^ 

would catcb any air after once hearing ii^ and that 
he would sing ‘ Rule Britannia * with all the spirit 
and energy of a nyin.** When he Vas five years 
old, being taken by his parents to pay a visit to* 
lady of their acquaintance, and allowed to run about 
the house in search of amusement, he was shohly 
discovered alone in the library, astride on a large 
globe. What, Edward!” exclaimed his kind 
hostess, ** arc, you riding on the globe ?” ** Oh, 

yes,” replied the deli|^itc(l Inn', with glistening eyes 
and iqtraiscd arms, ** Aow 1« should likc^to go round 
it I” Almost prophetic wonls, and never forgotten 
by those who then heard them. 

lie is represented as enjoying great popularity 
among Dr. Morgan s pupils; and this we can well 
• understand t<» have been the* case, when we know, 
that to extreme gentleness and amiability of dis[K)- 
sition, he united a remarkable delight in boyish spoils 
of every description. Hinvever sclio^l-boys may 
often fail in appreciating the excellence of a character 
unaccompanied by a readiness to engage in the more 
active ainuseinents of boyhocKl, they are never slow 
to admire mental worth, wdieii combined With phy¬ 
sical 6U|)criority. Such a happy union of qualities 
was found in young Parry. ‘‘ A time for every¬ 
thing)” seems to have been his motto in his earliest 
years, as well as in lut-cr life. 

We find him pictured to us at this time a hand¬ 
some boy, with a profusion of golden curls, his com¬ 
plexion tanned by constant exposure to the sun, and 
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good-n&tuK beaming in evei^ glance of his dark 
hazel eye. Tail and athletic beyond his years, he 
was never kn(f^ to abuse his strength in persecuting 
those weaker than himself, but was, on the contrary, 
the willing champion of the oppressed. His sister 
, reliftes that, on one occasion, he came to his father, 
* as was always his custom under any difficulty, and 
said,Father, I want ybur advice; I can’t bear to 

see tliat bjig boy G-beating and ill-treating little 

H-1 have rescued him ince or twice, and this 

morning G-*-turned ppon me, and wc fought, and 

I think I should have beaten him if the scliool-hcll 
had not rung. He has challenged me on Saturday 
on Lansdowne, and all the big boys are to be pre¬ 
sent. Do you ^hink I should meet him ? ” Ilis 

father, after a few mo^nents’ reflection, asked him 
* 

the age of his antagonist. “ Fiftc<?n,” was tlie reply. 
“And you are not yet twelve? Tr)" all you ran 
to avoid a l^attle, and by expostulation to prevent 
his Utrmenting your little friend; but, if nothing 
else will do, you must fight; but be cool, and‘do 
not give way to anger.” He went, and returned 
victorious, but with a dislocated finger; for this, 
how’cver, he cared little, “ for now,” said he, “ little 
H-will be safe! ” 

He was not originally intended for the naval pro-‘ 
fession, but for that of a physician, and, indeed, 
until within a few. days of gqing to sea, had never 
himself had any^bthcr view. The decisioxi which 
finally fixed his future course was mode very sud- 
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clenly. Aliss Cornwallis, an intimate friend of Dr. 
Parry and his family, had often adv^eil, and even 
solicited, that Edwftrd should be allowed to becopie 
a sailor, feeling confidcjit that his character and 
tastes were well adapted f«jr an active life of tliat 
description. Adaural the Honourable AV. Cora-* 
wnllis, this lady’s near rv \nti VO, was in Command of 
the Channel fleet, off Brest; and when the “ Villc 
dc Paris” (C>.«j»tain Jtieketts) \^a8*on the point of 
lcaviii|f Eiij^iland to join that fleet, as the flag-ship, 
it w’as yielded to her reprt‘seiitations !hat the boy 
should be allowed to make trial of a sea-life, at least 
for one cruize. When asked his choice, he 
j)rofesscd himself ready to do whatever his ])arents 
wished, and was accordingly^ in .Tunc, 1803, through 
the kindness of il^c Admiral, appointed toihe “ Ville 
dc Paris,” as a volunteer of the first class. 

The evening before he'left hom^ to join his ship, 
it so liafipenod that,a play was to be jicrformed by 
the members t»f Dr. Morgan’s school in aid of some 
charitable object. JMward had always shown con¬ 
siderable talent in this line, and frequently, with the 
aid of his sisters, would act scenes from Shakspeare, 
and Mrs. H. IMore’s sacred dramas. On this occa¬ 
sion Ills services w'erc called into requisition by his 
8<!hool-fellows, who Avere well aware of his skill in 
acting; and, in the course of the cveuiug, he sus¬ 
tained three different characters^ each with great 
ap[>lau8e from the spectators. They would have 
been surprised, could they have foreseen the strange 
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use to which this talent was to be turned in the 
future scenes of the profession on which he was 

about to enter. 

£ 

Early the n%xt morning he left Bath, accom¬ 
panied by an old and faithful servant of the family, 
ijith whom he travelled to Plympnth, and who did 
not leave him till he saw him finally settled in the 

Ville de Paris.” To Parry all was new. He had 
never before beliel.d the sea, end his experience of 
naval matters had been confined to tlie sms^Jl craft 

on the river •'A von. Thomas B-, on his return 

to Bath, described how his Young master seemed 
almost struck dumb with astonishment at his first 
sight of the sea and of a line-of>battle ship, but how, 
after a while recS^vering himself, he began eagerly 
to examine everything around him^ and to ask num¬ 
berless questions of all who were inclined to listen. 
While so engaged, he satv one of the sailors de¬ 
scending the rigging from aloft^ and, in a immieiit, 
before the astonished servant knew what he was 
about, he sprang forward, and, with his wonted 
agility, clambered up to the mast-head, from which 
giddy elevation he waved his cap in triumph to those 
whom he had left below. When he regained’ the 
deck, the sailors, who had witnessed the feat, gathered 
round him, and commended his spirit, telling him he 
was “ a fine fellow, and a true sailor, every inch of 
him.” W'e can well imagine with what gratification 
the various memlfers of his family would receive the 
account of this and every other incident connected 
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“iiriLLIE DE PA^IS.” 

with his first entry dh hio new careei^'and how 
eagerly they would hail his conduct on this occasion 
as a happy omen of future success. * 

He never allowed an opportunity ^to pass withoht 
writing to those niost«intercsted in his welfare; and 
his letters, from tl^c first, breathe throughout a 
ingness to disregard the necessary discomforts of a 
sea life, and to be pleased witli.all he saw around 
him. . V • 

“ Wc have,” he writes, shortly after joining the flag¬ 
ship, “everything to make us^happy ; aiid,*l assure you 
that, if wc arc not soj it is ('ur own fault. . . . You 
cannot think how many little conveniences there are on 
hoard a ^hip, 'which you would not suppose there could 
l>e. In many of the cabins we can rea^, write, draw, &c., 

• without feeling the motion of %tie ship. If you want to 
take a walk, you <iiave only to walk the (j\iarter-dcck 
for half uii hour ; if you want any violent exercise, run 
up to the main>top-gallant-mast-head| and 1 am sure it 
will do you as much good as walking frvm*27, Circus, 
Bath, to Summer Hill." 

Parry was peculiarly fortunate in making his first 
trial oi a sailor’s life under the command of officers 
W’h^ were desirous and capable of winning the esteem 
and aficction of those placed under them. Our young 
ipolunteer, in his letters, speaks most warmly of the 
kindness he experienced from the officers of his 
ship. “The Admit;al and Captain Ricketts,” he 
writes, “ are most kind to me. • •They are always 
doing something to make me comfortable.” Qb 
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found a true friend in one of*thc lieutenants of the 
ship, the Hon. Charles Powys, of whom, he thus 
speaks:— * • 

** January 4, 1804. * Villo dc I'anii.* 

You cannot imagine^low kindly I have been 
^ycjited by Mr. Powys. Ever sincerl have been in this 
ship he ha» left nothing luidone to make me happy, in 
which he has certauily succeeded. If he ever sees me 
the least melancholy, he i.s unensT? till he .Inis discovered 
the cause. lie is always displeased if I do not ask him 
for anything J want, ns ho,says it shows a want of con¬ 
fidence in him. , In short, in him 1 have found a friend 
to whoso kindness J am in great measure iiulehUrd for 
my present happiness, and whom, I trust, I shall never 
forget as long as I live. 1 look on him as a kind of 
prop and supporf to in my lir.<t setting out. lly 
going into bis cabin—by his instructions in Kcainiansliip 
(irhich he is always ready to give me)—by reading 
English and Latin witli Wid, &c. &c. — I really believe 
that I Icarji as much in a day as, without Him, 1 should 
do in a week.** 

This officer, whose kindness had so won the heart 
of his young shipmate, left the “ Ville de l^aris ” iu 
the course of Uiis year (1804), and, not many moaths 
after, was carried off by fever in the West Indies. 
The tidings of his death were received hy his youth¬ 
ful friend with the liveliest feelings of sorrow. 

. “Oct. 10, 1804. 

• * 

I am sdrry to say I have received very me¬ 
lancholy nows. My dear friend Mr. Powys is no moroi 
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This account the Admiral has just received. • Few people 
feel it 80 much as myscir, as nothing could exceed the 
kindness^ with whicli^ ho treated me dui^ng the whole 
time he wtis oti board. . . . To him 1 ewe idmost evevjr 
little advantage I linve had since I have been here, of 
whom, when I think, and while I write, mjr heart as 
well as inv eves arelL»riiii full.” • 

it ¥ 

From the day wffen hi.s servant left him on board 
the ** Villc dc Par^,” in Plyiijoiith Harbour, he 
adhered firmly to his resolution of letting nothing 
hinder him in a diligent attention to his Studies. In 
the prosecution of tll^sc, he was much indebted to 
the watchful care paid to the education of the junior 
officers by the Kev. ^V. Morgan, Chaplain of the 
ship, afterwards Chaplain of the Iloyal Naval School 
* at Greenwich. , 

lie writes: — 

. . “April 7, 1804. 

f 

**I am going on with my French and n|vigation, and 
beginning to make use of my * Dictioniiairc Marino.' I 
lir.4t write down in Kftglish any part of the ship's duty 
with which 1 am acquainU‘d, and then translate it into 
French. At the same time I go on with navigation ; 
and,, though I have for some time left off Euclid, I shall 
now (by Mr. Morgan's advice) continue to devote part 
of my time to it, as it gives me an insight into plane 
trigonometry, which is connected with almost every 
branch of navigation, and may, thei*efore, as well bo 
learnt out of one book .as anotlier. I have been glad to 
find that I*have forgotten very lit'tlo of my Latin, not 
that 1 can say.as much of my Greek. 1 find, howcvei^ 
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that I can toinslatc the Greek Testament pretty tolerably. 

lly father says that amongst other books which lie 

intends to send roc is a Greek Testament. I have one 

• * 

already, but it is/to small that they have lk*en obliged to 
make use of the old abbreviations, which, in learning 
Grgek, I had never known.” 

* . ’**. 

Durinpf «>the whole of liis service on board the 

" Villc de Paris,” this ship was dhployed in cruizing 
about the Channel, being chiefly occupied in blockad¬ 
ing the French coast in the neighbourhood of Brest 
and Ushant,^ The eves of England were at this time 
fixed upon Boulogne, in cxfHJCtution of an invasion hy 
Buonaparte, and the movements of the French fleets 
were anxiously watched by the British Admirals. 
Parry joined, witli all a sailor’s ardour, in the enthu¬ 
siastic longing felt by*all for a collision with the 
encmv, and his youthful eagerness for such an event 
displays itself in many of his letters. “ No more 
news of 4/r. Bony yet, and tlic wind has been fair 
for him lately* If he docs not make baste, he will 
lose all the balls and plays, and he will nut like that!” 

Not the least attractive part of his youthful dia¬ 
meter is to be seen in his constant clinging to home 
ties. Hb almost childbh delight at receiving letters 
and ])arcel8 from Bath, and the eagerness whicli he 
showed for intelligence respecting those most dear 
to him, are early signs of his appreciation of domestic 
enjoyment, and the value of family union. We can 
scarcely doubt thaAthe recollection of those days liad 
their share in the unfailing punctuality observed by 
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him, in aflcr life, in comspondlng witbthe absent 
mcml>er3 of his beloved family circle, especially with 
that dear son, whose lot was cast in Ihe same pro¬ 
fession as his own. The following letter is only*a 
sample of many to the same effect; — 

“ My dearest Aldflier, ^ 

“ I have apain lx‘en mSfle truly happy by a dear 
lon^ lett4>r frojp my <^*ar mother, and# my sisters bavo 
been [;ood and regular corres{)onden{s, for which 1 do not 
know how to thank them. Wliilst I see otjiers on l>oard 
fiv^ineiitly hoping to receive letters by every opportunity 
that offers, and almost as often disappointed, I have tho 
sati-faetion of receiving three or four, never going 
without, one. Indeed, .'‘o liappy and fortunate have I 
^ been in this re.spect ever since J have^)een in tho navy, 
that ‘Parry’s receiving letters* has becoQie quite a 
jirovorb, and ray not receiving any, wlicn an opiiortunity 
ofl’en*, next to a miracle. •I'wish, my dear mother, I 
could Udl vou anything worth telling. One thing, which 
I know will delight you as much as anything you can 
hear from me, is, tliut I am as happy and comfortable 
as possible. Happy, 1 certainly am, as to my situation ; 
mo.st particularly so, as to my dear, dear relations—that 
is my greatest happiness. My own immediate comforts 
are nothing in comparison wdth ■Wliat I feel for the hap¬ 
piness of those 1 love.” 

• 

This strong tie of home affection was doubtless 
intimately connected.tvith the growth of liis religious 
character. In this res^ject Pafry was singularly 
favoured. His home was not merely a happy one. 
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^ ^ f 

but he had*becn tniincd ubdcr the watchful eve and 
judicious care of an affectionate and pious mother, to 
whom he, in his- turn, was devotedly attached, and 
whose Christian influence Jic knew well how to h{>* 
preciatc. ” If,” he used to say to his sisters, “ we 
, 4 ire not what we ou^ht to be, it tisr not for want of 
our dear mother’s pmy^Ts, for we arc the eliildren 
of prayer—of ncvcr-ceasinjr prayer.” The religion 
of his' early ye'&rs w-as, indof/i, widHy dilK-rent in 
character from that of his later life; and of the 
expansion 4nd ciili^htcfiincnt of his views, wliich 
afterw:ird3 took [dace, we shall have oerasi«»n to 
speak at a later [>eriod. ]^Ioanwhile, tire iiifluonec 
for good, resulting from youthful training, is mani¬ 
fested in many "of his early letters, whi<!h exhibit 
a conscienitious wish to hdlow the "ood for its own 
sake, and a seriousness of feeling not often hmnd in 
one 80 young—t^ie gorrittif the earnest dc>ire id* ihc 
man to employ all his energies, of mind and huly 
for the furtherance of God's glory, and the sfdritiial 
welfare of his fellow-men. 'J’his may be seen in 
the following, penned the year after he went to 
sea, on the occasion of the death of one of his 
brothers;— 

“ My dearest Father and Mother, 

“ You may well imagine my feelings on receiving 
this morning the account of dear Fnjderick’s death. I hope 
that God, of Uis inlinito mercy, will give us all fortitude 
to bear so great a misfortune. I trust that whenever wo 
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begin to relapse into gitcf, Ho will be our support, and 
will enable us to make the reflection, * God who laid the 
nfllictiou on us will give us }M>wcr to be^r it/ Ife has 
done it, and what He* does must turn out eventually for 
our good.” ^ 

On one occiision«only was the “ Ville de Parrs’*^ 
engaged in action during the time he belonged to 
her. On the 22nd August, 1805, a few weeks pre¬ 
vious to the -battle Trafalgar, hi obedience to 

Napoleon’s positive orders, the French Admiral in 
Brest left that harbour witlr twenty-onef sail of the 
line, to attack th^^, shitccn under the command of 
Admiral Cornwallis, in hopes that ^the combined 
French and Spanish fleets under Villeneuve would 
arrive from the southward, and insure the destruction 
*of the British blockading squadron. Th^ expected 
reinforcements, howpvcr, never appeared, having 
taken refuge in Cadiz, afttr* Sir R.^ Calder’s action; 
and Ciatithcauinc returned to Brest Hivrbsur, with¬ 
out having ventured beyond the protection of the 
batteries in Bcrtheaunie Hoads. Although the En¬ 
glish Admiral was unaWc to brings the enemy to a 
general action, some of the ships were actually en- 
gjiged for a short time, and among these tlie flag-ship. 
Of this, his first experience in actual warfare. Parry 
thus speaks:— 


, , . “Thoaccomit which the newspapers 

have given you is rather exaggcratoiV ... It cer¬ 
tainly was the prettiest sight I ever saw in my life. It 
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is astonisl^yig ho# little fear f>no feoU after the very 
beginning of an action. Every one is busy thinking of 
injuring, not ef being injured.** 

• « 

In the early part df 1806 he left the “ Villc de 
Paris,bearing with him the hij^liest character at 
*lhe end of this, the first stiige of his professional 
career. The opinion entertained of him by Admiral 
Cornwallis is recorded in tli#* following terms:— 
" Parry is a fine, steady lad. 1 never knew any one 
so generally approved ^f. lie will receive civility 
and kindness from all while he continues to conduct 
himself as he has done, which, I dare believe, will be 
as long as heTives.” 

His next apiMnutinent was as midshipman of the 
‘‘ Tribune ” frigate, Capiuin (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Baker. This second period of his uhutical cxj>(*rieiice 
shows^an unabated energy und perseveraiuie in fitting 
himself for the rfcquireinents of his j>rofcssion, by a 
zeidous discharge of duty and attention to the im¬ 
provement of his time. 

It was not lon^ before his good resolutions were 
put to the test. He had not been many days on 
board his new ship, when his Captain paid him the 
compliment of selecting him to perform the duties 
of day-mate, which position seems to have prevented 
him from giving so much of his time to his books as 
formerly. It gave him, however, a practical insight 
into tliat portion, ef a naval officer’s duties which 
otherwise he could not hAve had 
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Tribune,* off Belle Isle, Juift 21, 1806. 

“ I am going on very comfortably in my jiew situation. 

* Early to bed, and earfy to rise,* is my maxim at prescn|. 

I find, however, that I havo.not, on the ;wholc, so much 
time of my own as when 1 kept watch ; for now I can¬ 
not be sure of a mioiite in w'hielt I am not liable to *be^ 
sent for on a hundred different occasions. * • . , . . 

I have, in a former letter, given you a true account of 
my situation w4h regni^ to the duty 1» have to do. I 
often regret our not having any church or prayers here, 
which is one of the comforts Jlo wdiich I l|^ve been so 
eoiistantiy accustomed ,oii board the ‘Villo do Paris,* 
However, the outward show is nut of much use ; and 
while I rain enjoy the* comfort of a good conscience, and 
of addressing myself, when I please, to my Creator, and 
^the happiness of reaaling books, which ^^\\\ serve to teach 
me the religion I pyofe^s, I do not see mucli, reason to 
lament the w'nnt of a bhick gown, a pulpit, or an organ. 
My more quiet and eoniiM>scit hours shall be employed in 
my duty to my Maker and Heavenly Fatjies, wdiilst I 
shall Ih? endeavouring, on oeoasionsof duty, to please my 
oflhV'rs and companions. 1 have latidy got into a habit 
of tracing any little uin^asiness I nniy experience at any 
time throughout, from the cau>e.s to their consequences 
and effects. By tliis means, I always can derive some 
good from it, and I never leave off without acknoiy- 
ledging that ‘everything is for the Ik'sI,’ or without 
thanking, in my heart, the goodness of my Creator for 
that very uneasiness (as I was at first pleased to call it), 
which is always but.a real blessing in disguise. I 
could mention fifty instances of this,* as they have made 
a strong impression on me. and I now make it my usual.. 
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plan. 1 i6i| determined ncTer,«if possible, to be angry, 
or discontented at any of these things, which every day 
take place; for that is only, in other words, to call in 
q^iestion the goo^ess of God.” * 

Att&is period he speaks of an expected action, 
Tividly describes his own feelings under tlie im¬ 
mediate pfospect of battle. 


^ ** Oft Bello Isle, June 3, 1S06. 

a 1 

“ Yesterday, at dinner, the Captain said he ex|)eet©d 
an action ewery day, as, the ‘Itegulus* (74) and two 
other Frencli ships (frigates) arc; cx[>ected here; so you 
can imagine how anxiously we are looking out for them. 
I am, for my n part, prepared in evc‘ry way, both in 
my duty as a Christian and as an officer. The former 
will be my comfort in ^ the idea that God is always 
present, and that (should it plea<« Him to save niy life 
through tlic^ dangers) my trust will be in Him ; and 
the latter will, I know, nbf fail me, unless Iho former 

L. 

does. I a£SU*Hj you, that whenever I may go into action, 
I shall never do so thoughtlessly. 1 shall always carry 
in my mind who is my Protector and my Friend ; wlliUt 
my body is doing my duty as an officer, my heart shall 
be raised much higher, and shall Ijc s(H;retly (at lea.<;t to 
the world) imploring a blessing from ray Heavenly 
Father. Thus prepared, .what have I to fear on such an 
occasion as going into action ? I am not naturally a 
coward, and thi^ added to the knowlcnlgo of the Being 
who protects me, should make me bold indeed ! ” 

After having discharged the duties of ** day-mate ” 
for nearly three months, he was advanced to the 
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signals, a post more to hU tiste tlito the former, 
and one which he had before filled in the ** Ville de 
Paris,” where hia attention and quickness of eyesight 
had already earned him distinction.* He does not 
fail to express Jiis gratitude to ^*good Captmn 
Baker ” for his kiii^Jncss. The following anecdote 
further* illustrates the good understanding between 
them. He had been invited in his turn to dine with 
the captain, and, in the course {>f ^nverjpa^on, a 
difference of opinion arose between them respecting 
some of the rigging attached <o the mainyftrd. After 
some little discussion,* Parry apparently yielded to 
the judgment of his siijierior officer; bpt, after about 
an hours Interval, when the guests returned to the 
cabin for cotlbo, he produced a smalPrough model of 
the points in dispute, which lie had prepared in the 
mean time. This *gayc such certain evidence that 
he had been in the right; that the captain good- 
naturedly acknowledged himself fairly boaten by his 
inidsliipman. 

For two years the “ Tribune ” was employed, as 
the “ Ville de Paris” had been, in cruising off the 
French coast. He displays the same anxiety as 
before to meet the enemy, and have liis name men¬ 
tioned in the home despatches. At one time he 
dwells on tlic disappointment caused by the escape 
of a large fleet of French merchantmen, off the coast 
of Brittany ; and, subsequently, with proportionate 
glee on the capture of a French vessel, on board of 
which he was himself placed as prizemaster. Such 

c 
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a diai^e ims a position of no^small gratification to a 
youngster of seventeen, and he always retained a 
lively recoll&tion of the event. The cargo of the 
captured V^ss&l consisted of salted sardines and 
French wines; and he uscS to relate, with his wonted 
Jufmour, how he and his prize ejew feasted on the 
former, till their excessive thirst drove them to the 
wine, as a dire necessity under the circumstances * 

In th^ spring of 1808, Ca^itain ])aker was pro¬ 
moted from the command of the ** Tribune ” to that 
of the “ Vanguard ” (74), which belonged to the 
Baltic fleet. Though, for aiany reasons. Parry 
would have jircfcrred remaining in a frigate to 
serving in a line-of-battlc ship, he was anxious to 
follow his own* captain. To his great delight, the 
desired ej^change was ^iffected without difficulty. 

The “ Vanguard ” returned to tlie Medway in 
November, and, having obtained leave of absence, 
he spcD8> Christmas at his father’s house in Bath, 
lie writes on his return to his ship:— 

Well ! it is indeed just like a dream ! It seems im¬ 
possible that a day or two should be sufficient to change 
one’s situation so completely ; yet 1 am very happy. 1 
am myself possessing a thousand blessings, of which many 
others are almost ignorant, or of which they know only 
sufficient to be convinced that they want them !”^ 

In the spring of 1809, tlue "Vanguard” sailed 
once more for the Baltic, but not under her former 
commander. Captain Baker relinquished his com- 
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mand, in consequence* of his marridge, and Captain 
Glyn was appointed to succeed him, Sony as our 
» young sailor was to Ipse one who had always treated 
iiim so kindly, it was not long before he attach^ 
himself to his new captain, with feelings of respect 
and gratitude. TJ^ey w'crc soon engaged in active. 
work. It required all the vigilance of the British 
captuirTs to protect their convoy from the formidable 
flotilla ot* gun-boats w hich had bc^n prcparo.d by the 
Danes. During this summer, Parry commanded a 
gun-boat attached -to the ** Vanguard,* and came 
frequently into collision with the enemy, whose . 
power of annoyance he knew how to ijes|>ect. 

I only wisli,” he writes, “ the people in Biigland 

y\'ouhl be convinced that these IPaniah gun-boats arc twt 

gun-boats, or would give them sonic more il'spcotable 

name : for they really are the oiilv kind of vessels which 
* * • • * 

the Englisli navy has reason (not dread, but) to 
guard against. It is^u shame that a Brit Ah* squadron 
shouM be obliged to confess themselves annoyed by 
ffoaLi! But they arc not guii-boats, and there the dis¬ 
grace ends.” 

His taste for music proved to him at this time a 
source of great pleasure, in the hours of relaxation 
from duty. Ilis violin, on whicji instrument he was 
anxious to become a proficient, was his companiov 
during this summer cruise in the Biiitic. 

“I have been practising throe or four hours to-day on 
the fiddle. 1 don’t know whether 1 improve or not, but’ 
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I will do aH I can, for there are so m&ny scraping and 
blowing constantly about me, that the idea of playing as 
badly as they'makes me quite sicH* IV^usic is a delight- 
fhl thing, and 1* would sacrifice almost everything, ex¬ 
cept my other duties, to become a good or tolerable 
player. I have never forgotten what I have been told, 
■*viz. that ‘musicians are ofttui great^heathens.’ I tliere- 
foro never suffer the fiddle to utter a syllable of com¬ 
plaint more than six days ojit of seven. On the seventh, 
it must keep its'grojins to itself.*^ 

It was, doubtless, in reference to the musical dis-* 
cord, here described sie reigning in the “ Vanguiird s ” 
gun-roocn, that he was accustomed, in after life, to 
relate a jesting temark, intended ns a compliment to 
his own instrument, made to liim by one of the 
senior officers of the Shi[>, that he consUintly heard 
from below *'the notes of many Jirhlles, and one 
violin r 

i 

The following letter on the same subject, is in¬ 
teresting from the characteristic feeling wliich it also 
displays for another's sorrow. 

“ ‘ Vanguard,’ Great Belt, Aug. 13. 

. . . . I am sorry to say 1 am just on the point 

of losing the most pleasant and amiable companion I 

have bad in this ship, viz. Lieut. 11-. 1 have bad 

so many pleasant evenings in playing the violin, accom¬ 
panied by the.flute, which he plays very prettily indeed, 
that 1 shall often ixiiss him. Ills health is so very bad, 
and his constitution so extremely weak, that he is 
obliged to go to England by tho first opjiortunity. 
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Ever/ one esteems him, and ho will bo •univcrsallj 

lamented. His complaint ha.«, indeed, more of the 
appearance of consun|ption than any tiiiftg else, and 1 
agree with himself in supposing that Ise is not long f6r 
this world, lie has neither father nor mother, but is. 
with his sisters, under llie care of guardians. We ^re 
particiilurly foml 6T a tune called ‘The Sicilian Ma-- 
rineiV Ilynin,* whii’h is one the most solemn and 
he.aiitiftil I ever heard. It was played at the burial of 
one or both of dus parents. I could sfe tho tears gush 
from his eyes as wc were playing it, and he was obliged 
to leave off. I could not In4p keeping liiift company in 
the latter part of his performance.” 

Music,, however, was not the oplj’ •recreation in 
which he indulged. His* love foj* Cowi>er, nien- 
• tioned in the following, remained the same through¬ 
out life, and he often declared that he rfr^arded him 
as the chief of poets. , , 

“I have just heeivgoing on with CowpeeVroems. I 
never was so luueJi delighted with any thing in my life. 
Though 1 have read them before, vet I never fiillv en- 
tered into and understood tlicm properly. I am sure you 
would split your sides, sometimes, to sec me when I am in 
ecstaeics with reading them. I laugh, I cry, and always 
end w*ith saying, ‘ What a most excellent man and Chris* 
tian he must have been, and how well acquainted with 
mankind ! * ” 

These lighter pursuits, though so congenial to his 
taste, he never permitted to interfere with his pro¬ 
fessional duties. He speaks with real pleasure 

c 3 
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the appoiiitnient of an efficient naval instructor, 
under whom he might improve himself in the studv 
of mathematics and navigation ; and he always 
showed a similar anxietv to exert himself in tlie 
acquisition of every species of knowledge which can 
Jbe of advantage to a seaman. f. 

My dear Fatlier, 

“k gives mCithc most sincei*e jilciisuro to know, 
that your thoughts on the subject of pilotage coincide 
exactly with'what ap|>carsno me so reasonable. , I have 
often taken great pains to make the iiifpiiries you 
mention, viz., the marks, shoals, dangers, and methods of 
avoiding them, and have been as often a^tonislied to 
find that few, or i^one, seeined the least inclined to nssi.>t 
me in these occupations, vliough, thereby, they would be 
instructing*themselves. The fact is exactly as you say, 
that they are too lazy to attend tb this most necessary 
branch of sca-kno'vledge, because they are not ex|K‘ctcd 
to know iti *¥ 0 !, to sec the situation in which ships are 
sometimes placed, you would suppose tliat no man, in Ifis 
senses would fail to make himself master of so invalu¬ 
able a knowledge as that of pilotage.” 

The age of nineteen, according to the regulations 
of the naval service, was the earliest period at which 
a lieutenant’s commission could be held. It seems, 
however, to have been a common practice to fore¬ 
stall the requisite age by a false representation, and 
this Parry was 'repeatedly urged to do, the six 
ybars of his service having expired some months 
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before he reached hU Nineteenth birthday.* To all 
Biich eolicitations he turned a deaf ear, being too 
upright and straighi^forward to take *ad vantage 'of 
a practice, which, however usual, ^vas still unfsdr 
and untruthful. Plis determination to abide by the 
decision of his better Judgment is shown in ihe 
following; — 

*** Vanguard/ Dclt, Juno4f 1809. 

, • 

. . . *• I have made up my mindwery com¬ 

fortably to wait six months, till my nineteenth birth¬ 
day. It is very astonishing fo me, that I am every day 
abused by somebody or other, for not going to pass my 
(xamiiiation at once, as soon as I ha\y served ray six 
years, llicy tell me I could certainly pass for nineteen 
or more, if I chose to tr^'; all this I know very well, but 
iberc is so much to be said Tn opposition to it, which 
seems much more* sensible, that they may as well say 
nothing more about it.’* . • 

And again, — • 

* Six midshipmen have passed their examinations, 
which is not a customary thing at sea, but has been 
granted by the Admiral, as wc arc at so great a distance 
from England. One or two of them were much under 
age, and I have been not a little railed at, on this and 
many other occasions, for not having done the sime. I 
expect to see all these receive commissions before 1 pass, 
but I do not care for that, I am very well satisfied to 
wait.” 

• • 

The time, however, at length arrived. The “ Vau- 
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guard’* returned to the DoVl'ns in December^ and 
Parry went up to town, where he remained in 
lodgings until the ordinary ex 9 .minations were con* 
eluded. He pftssed for lieutenant on the 3rd of 
January, 1810, and throi^h the kindness of Lord 
Ldwther, one of tlie ‘Lords of the Admiralty, ob- 
tained his commission two days after. I have at 
length,” he wrote to Balli, “ the liappiiiess of telling 
you that yout may now call me ^Lieutkijant 
Parry I” 
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J0IX8 TIIK “ ALEXANimiA.”—DANISH CCN-B0AT8.—^POLAR 
ICE.—A.STKOXO.MICAL STUDIES.—APPOIXTMEXT TO “LA 

IKH.H:ANUt VOYAGE TO HALIFAX.—•50AT EXPEDITION' 

• • 

UP THE RIVER COXNI-X'TICUT.— LEAVES “LA HOGDE.** 
— II. I.N — REimUDAS. —-JHITURN^ HOHS. —APPODfT- 
MENT TO THE “ ALF.;CAXDER ” UNDER ROSS. 

1810—1817. 

Early in February, 1810, Lieut. ’Parry proceeded 
to Sbeerness to jqin the “ Alexandria ” frigate, Cap¬ 
tain John Quilliara. This vessel being of the 
smaller class of frigates,*alieutenant’s cabin would 
necessarily be of \cry limited siz^; but to a young 
officer the }>ossession, Ibr the first time, of a retreat 
he can call his own, is a matter of no small import¬ 
ance. Parry’s first business was the furnishing of 
this, his “ castle,” as he termed it. 

** * Alexomlria,’ Sliecmcss, February 19, 1810. 

“ I think I cannot better employ myself, for half an 
hour after breakfast, than by giving you a description of 
my cabin, which is now nearly complete. 1 told you it 
was about six or seven feet squapo* Its door (which 
opens into the gun-room, where we dine, &c.) is in the 
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middle of olie of its sides, and on tbc right is a small 
window, looking also into tho gun-room ; facing you^ as 
you go in, is a*very pretty chest of drawers, and over it 
if iny library, Tfhich makes no shabby appearance, I 
assure you. Just over ll.e ihiddle of the drawers is a 
small window, not a foot square, from which proceeds all 
the light which my cabin possesses. *f^pon the back row 
of books stands a small o^ looking-glass, * neat but not 
gaudy.’ The bt‘d-place is converted in tl»c day-time 
into a very convenient aud pretty sofa. Next the 
washing-stand is a small table, which, like the tabic 
in the hall &t the Circus,* lets up and down. Let not 
the‘table in the Circus think itself degraded by such a 
comparison, for, be it known, mine is made of cedar ; 
Lebanon itscH never produced a finer piece of stuff! for 
the sake of distinction, call this table * Lebanon.’ Under 
* Lebanon’ are boots, Stc .,'—over it are hung my sword, 
dirk, work-bag,—and immediately over the middle of it 
is the brass branch candle^tipk, w'hich, you may remem¬ 
ber, I got at Bath-; and last, though not least, over the 
candlestick hungthc little picturo»of the ‘ Alexandria,’ 
which, among other things, serves constantly to remind 
me of the happiness 1 have enjoyed at Bath.” 

In IVIarch thn “ iVlexandria” left the Xorc, with a 
convoy for the Baltic. After a long continuance 
of unfavourable winds, they reached the Great Belt, 
where they received information that the Swedish 
ports were closed against them. ** The very name 
of Belt,” writes Parry, suggests the idea of gun¬ 
boats;” and it not long before these formidable 
foes showed themselves as much on the alert as 
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ever. The “ Alexandria ” was frequently engaged 
with the Danish schooners and gun-boats, which, 
being armed with S2-pounder8, were often more 
than a match for the 12-poundcr8 of the Bririsli 
frigtate. It was seldom, indeed, that they ventured 
to come to cIono**quartcrs with the men-of-war, 
but it was not possible for •the latter to prevent 
the loss of some of their convoy on a dark night. 
Tlie boats of the enemy were so smiUl as to escape 
detection for some time, and the merchant vessels 
under the f>rotection of tiib British fla§, especially 
those of foreign nations, showed great carelessness 
and inattention to orders, in many^jiscs keeping 
no night-watch. It was therefore no matter of 
surprise, that, on the first alarm, soAe of the convoy 
should be seen alijcady “ taking their leave,” while 
the ddficult navigation of the Belt rendered a re¬ 
capture by night next to fmpossiblc^ 

During the first, part of this year, 4llfe Alex¬ 
andria” was stationed olf Carlscrona, where the 
Swedes, though not yet •actually at war with Eng¬ 
land, W'cre making active preparations for defence 
by sea and land, “ in case,” says Parry, “ we should 
be inclined to Copenhagen them.” The Swedish 
fleet in the harbour consisted of thirteen sail of the 
line, and the entrance was secured'by a chain across. 

That fleet,” he writes, in May, “ ought to have 
been in Yarmoutli Hoads by this time! ” 

The ** Alexandria ” returned to the Thames in the 
winter, and in Januaiyr of the next year was placed 
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Sfet tke Leith station, under the command of Captain 
^atlicart, for the protection the Spitzbergen whale 
^Jishery. During the two y cals "spent on this service, 
they were again continually annoyed by the gun¬ 
boats of the enemy. 

In the winter of 1811-12, 4he ‘^Alexandria** 
remained for some weeks at Cromarty. The hos¬ 
pitality of the Scotch rendered tliis stay pleasant to 
the ofiicers of the. ship, especially to •I'arry, who, in 
company witli the captain and surgeon, enjoyed a 
“cruise** of several dhys in the neighbourhood. 
He was much delighted w’ilh Inverness, and the new 
Caledonian jCanal. This he pronounced “a truly 
grand undertaking,** little thinking tliat his own* 
name would on^ day be othcially connected with it. 

In thob course of the year .1812, being still 
engaged in the protection of the fisheries, Captiiin 
Catlicart receivQjfl orders to proceed as far as 76* X., 
and to return with the last of^thc whalers at the 
close of the season. 

• 

“We must,” writes Parry to his sister, “ in anticipa¬ 
tion of this freezing cruise, make up otir minds to cheat' 
the summer as comfortably as wc can among the bears 
and seals on the ice. What curiosities shall I bring 
you back ? Would you like an island of ice ? a few white 
bears as pets, or half a dozen seals ? Of all these we 
shall perhaps see plenty before we return.** 

In the preceding autumn he had recorded, as 
worthy of especial remark, that phenomenon, with 
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wLich he aOicrwards bhcame so familiar^ th*e appear^ 
ancc of the sun above the horizon at midnight^ Hud 
in this summer he ipade his fi^'t acquaintance wit& 
the ice of the Northern latitudes.* While bolding oA 
their course towards Bcai*Island (which lies midway 
between Spitzbergeu and North Cape)^||^iair pro¬ 
gress was suddenly arrested by immense quantities 
of floating ice. For a few hours they persevered, 
steering a devious and difficult cousse between the 
frozen masses, but it soon became evident that 
further advance w^ns out of ihe question.* BaflSed in 
their attempts to reach Bear Island, they turned 
towards North Cape, which had been their cruising 
ground during part of the former yeat. Even the 
bleak outline of the snow-capped hills of Lapland 
*was hailed as an old and weli^nie friend, after the de- 
solute expanse of the^ ice-fields they had just quitted. 

“ The very' snow itself scenved familiar to us.” 

“ On tlie 2Cth of June,” he writes, “ wc observed seven 
or eight small vessels lying in a narrow harbour. We 
got them out the saiqe evening without opposition, and 
had a few hour» run on shore into the bargain. This, 
ill Lapland,was a new thing to me. The whole scene, 
which our little expedition prescnteil to the eye, was 
such as could not fail to m^ke an impression on the 
mind. • From the top of tliis hill we had an extensive 
prospect of the surrounding country, which differed 
little in appearance from the sea coast. 

** Tho sea was smooth, and scarcely a sound could be 
distinguished, but now and tlicn the voices of some of ,, 
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oar party* who were busily employed below. To make 
the whole more romantic, the hour was that of midnight, 
and, what does not often happen, I believe, in modern 
Qpmanccs, the sun was two or three degrees above the 
horizon. Close to the shores of the harbour stood a 
lit^e hut, in which the door could barely bo distinguished 
from the windows, or the chimney fit»m either. The hut 
was /composed principally of turf, and its top was as 
green as could be expected, at so short a distance from 
the Nort}i Pole£ ^ts inhabitants consisted of an old 
Norwegian woman, two or three children, one cow, and 
two sheep. (We begged a little milk, and this she cheer¬ 
fully gave, in a vessel which night be a pattern of 
cleanliness to the dairies of southern and more refined 
countries. 1 «cftn scarcely imagine human nature in a 
condition much lower than this, at least in Europe ; yet, 
if happiness be truly defiled, the poor Norwegian woman 
has, probably, as large a share of it as we, who think our¬ 
selves so much more highly favoured.” 

< 

The following‘was written to his sister, after his 
return from the coast of Norway! — 

"August 25, 1812. 

....** X have a little 'way of talking seriously now 
and then, and if such moments can, with propriety, bo 
called melancholy, that melancholy is the most delightful 

sensation I experience. Trust me, my dear - -, if sontb 

folks could read my thoughts on death, and pn the 
glorious prospect of eternity’, they would nbt believe I 
was a sailor. I fear our profession is not unjustly taxed 
with deficiency in this important point,—^nay, an English 
sailor and his religion are, proverbially, about as opposite 
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as Calais and Dover. This puts me in mindVf a little 
anecdote, which, when I was left behind the other day 
at Gottcnberg with some prizes, I intended to have com-. 

roitted to paper.I was on shore in the office ef 

a person wh(^ business it^s to take the oaths and de¬ 
positions of the captors of the enemy's vessels. I ^as 
sitting down, waiting till my turn came, and accidently 
took up the Testament which jvas lying on the table. I 
road for a few moments, when the man of law gravely 
(and, 08 he thpught, wittily) rcmiwked, * Tljat is not 
the kind of book, sir, that exactly suits you!' It went 
to my soul!" 

• 

In the study of astronomy Parry had always 
Loken great pleasure. The following dated Leith, 
September, 1811: <— 

• .“It is a fashionable question to /isk if you 

have seen the comet. , You must know that I am rather 
proud on this subject, for 1 discovered it, at sea, some days 
before receiving any intelligence of its having been seen 
elsewhere. 1 iirst *saw it, and pointed it out to the 
surgeon of the ship, on the night of the beautiful central 
eclipse of tbe moon. It was not then very distinct, 
owing to the superior brilliancy of the mooq, at her full; 
and I only then remarked, that 1 was confident there 
was no planet, or any. fixed star of the first or second 
Asgnitude in that spot, directly under the Groat Bear. 
On the night after, I again saw it more clearly, and, two 
days after, the paper mentioned it. Since then, as the 
moon has been gradually waning, it has been more and 
more beautifuL . • . Astronomy isVdelightful science; 
independently of the knowledge it conveys as a science, „ 
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it carries with it, to the mind of*a human creature, the 
strongest lessons of humility; at one view it sets forth 
the incomprehensible and infinito power of his Creator, 
and his own insignificance.** 


For some time past, he had employed the tedious 
hours of a night-watch in studying the situation of 
the txed stars in the dorthem hemisphere. The 
importance of bring able to obtain the latitude and 
longitude'by night as well as by day, “ of observing 
by more suni than one,” ^could not, he thought, be 
too highly estimated. The result of his observations 
afterwards appeared in a small volume, entitled 
Nautical Astronomy.**" His own experience had 
convinced him o^the want of some elementary work 
on this subject, and thi^ he desired to supply. ** 1' 
linve secn)^ be says, “ two or tht'cc books on the 
subject, but from the manner their authors have 
treated it, Jhey ifiust have considered their readers 
as so many Herschcls. They take so much know¬ 
ledge for granted, that, if the learner pdssess it in 
reality, be will not thank them for their instruction.” 

On several occasions, also, he occupied himself 
wdth preparing accurate charts of the northern navi¬ 
gation. Surveys of different localities on the shorc^ 
of the Baltic had been sent by him to the hydro- 
grapher of the Admiralty; and, while on the Leith 
station, he forwarded to the same quarter charts of 
Balta Sound and *¥ 06 , a harbour on the .north-east 
coast of Shetland. « 
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In Januaiy, 1813, Cieut. Parry left the “ Alex* 
andria,” not without considerable regret. He writes 
from London: — 


“ I mean to go down to the * Alexandria ’ a^ain this 
evening. I cannot well leave her these three or four 
days, ns 1 have lots*Io do in the packing way, besides 
settling a hundred little things, which a residench of 
three years in one housCy and a sudden removal to 
another, necessarily bring with it. • Nobody, * without 
experiencing it, can conceive the peculiar feeling con- 
iu'cted with this kind of chaii^c. One becomes so in* 
sensibly attached to a shtp, in which one has seen such a 
variety of irood, bad, and indifferent, that, howe^r much 
one may wish, for good reasons, to leave lier, there is 
fomothing inconceivably gloomy in thc«act of doing so. 
L know every plank in the * Alexandria* as well as I 
know the letters of the alphabet.” 

• • 

lie was next aj>poIuted to H. M. S. “J^t^Hogue” 
(74), Captain the lloli. Bladen Capel, then at Halifax. 
During the past year, exertions had been made to 
procure for him an appointment to that station. 
Sir F. Laforcy having promised him his patronage,, 
could this be effected. No opportunity, however, 
occurred, and another officer received the expected 
vacancy, returning home with the rank of com¬ 
mander. 

While the “ Sceptre ” (84), which was now to 
convey him to Halifax, was detained at Portsmouth 
by contrary winds. Parry, for the first time, bej^eld 
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a steam-engine at work^ in* the dockyard of that 
port. 

a ^ *'Fort3moath, Feb. 36, 1813. 

» . • . “ I have, this moaning, been to see the block 
igaclunery worked by steam in the dockyard. J cannot 
express to you how I have beeir. delighted with this 
masterpiece of human ii^vention. 1 never before saw a 
steam-engine; but was rather pleased with myself in 
finding (hat, wKh |hc previous knowledge I had acquired 
of this wonderful moving-power, I could point out to my 
companion 4>bo uses of it^ several parts as soon as I saw 
them, having several good plates of it in Ferguson, 
Imison, Gregory, &c. The extent to v^fhich it is here 
applied ^n the formation of blocks, 8cc., does not strike 
me as anything more than a tolerable knowledge of me¬ 
chanics might naturally have suggested, when once the 
steam was made to |)erform its office* in so wonderful and 
perfect a manner as it there docs. The whole, however, 
conveys the most grand idea of.the indefatigable in¬ 
dustry ofi man. ... 1 am confident that, if we live 

twenty years, we shall see steam' applied to a hundred 
different purposes on board a ship ; 1 may be wrong in 
the method of applying it, but I am sure that much is 
to be done by steam in a ship.** 

This, his first voyage across the Atlantic, was 
performed quickly, owing to favourable winds. 

“We have,** he writes, “taken frequent and excellent 
observations on our passage, by night and day, and I 
have had a famods* opportunity of using my instruments, 
which 1 may safely pronounce to be excellent. The 
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theodolite I have, of coftrse, had no* occasion \o use ; it 
is a sweet little instrument. The sight of a full moon, 
just about sunset, in these latitudes, is one of the most 
sublime 1 ever saw : tfic clearness with, which it is seem 
is, 1 suppose, to be attributed to the tsrlty of the atmo¬ 
sphere. We did not alter a sail during the whole of opr 
passage, and we mads the shortest, but one, that was ever 
made with a convoy. . . . Independently of our nautical 
observations, 1 can safely say, with a clear conscience, 
that 1 have not^been idle on the passage. I d(^n*t think 
there is a lieutenant in Ilis AIajesty*s navy more fond of 
writing than I am, and I am giire there is aot one who 
knows how to make a.worse pen ; but, like Sterne, I 
have only commenced my tour in the world, and 1 shall 
n^Mid as I go on. 1 have been so happy as to meet 
w'ith a brother officer, who, like myself, ‘ knows only that 
h<; knows nothing,* and we hav^ gone fiand in hand to¬ 
gether in our occupations. We have been going through 
Kuclid again, lie play; the flute, and wo have our regu¬ 
lar duets together: astronom'5% ^lechauics, and chemistry 
have not been neglected, as far as reading •viill convoy 
knowledge, without exj>criment3 in these d<^lightful 
sciences.” 

At Barbodocs, he was kindly received by Sir F. 
Laforey; but the latter, being now superseded in his 
command by Sir J. B. Warren, no longer bad it in 
his power to serve his young friend. He regretted 
that Parry had not come out twelve months sooner, 
for, in that case, he would have been twelve months 
a commander.” This was a great* disappointment, 
but regret was useless. 

o s 
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‘ “ 11. M. S. * Sceptre/ Barhalioes. 

** April 23. 1813. 

“ You will* believel me when I say, that I do not re- 
4 >mo at having missed''what, to us, seems to have betm a 
golden opportunity. We l^ow not what might have 
h^pened, had I been promoted eighteen months ago, 
instead of six months hence ; 1 might have proved one 
of those intolerable littlg-grcat-upstart captains, which 
on very strict «x£rfni/ia/tV>», arc to be found in our navy. 
I might,, I say,'have been so: I will.not answer for 
myself that it would not have been the case. 1 consider 
this (and every other event of my life) as one of tlie irt- 
nuinerable means which an unsf?cn Providence employs 
to educe great good from little eviLs ; w*e sec it in a 
thousand insfa'uces, and, if we cannot always trace omt 
the good which results, it is because the creature cannot 
follow the Creator.* , 

The “ Sceptre” arrived at Halifax the 2nd of June, 
1813. On the day 4 )rc\iou$, “the glorious Ist of 
June,” thp pelebratcd action between the “ Shannon ” 
and the* ** Che3a{)eake,” oil' Boston, had taken place; 
and, a few days later, Captain Broke, wiio had been 
severely wounded, entered the harbour of Halifax 
with his prize, anchoring amid loud cheers from the 
ships and spectators on shore. Halifax,” writes 
Parry, ** is in such an uproar, that 1 doubt whether 
the folks will ever recover their tranquiUity.” 

The greater part of this autumn was spent in 
cruising off Nova Scotia. In November, a violent 
hurricane visited Halifax, driving from their anchors 
all the men-of-war and merchantmen in the harbour, 
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which presented a scene of desolation and distress 
seldom witnessed. 

“The mcrchant-vcBsel.s** lie Stijs, “first set the ex^ 
ample, and, in a few minsters every man-of-war was 
di^'in^ from her anchors. I think we should have bold 
out, hut for other \*^ssols that came upon us in pretty 
quick succession ; at length ouf 4urn came, and away we 
went on shore, in a very soft, convenient place. It was 
indeed so soft, nod the ruin so violent, with a pitch-dark 
ni;;ht, that we did not kin>w for some minutes that wo 
were on shore*. We lay thrre*that night, an*d got off the 
next morning, having received no damage whatever. I 
have been thus circumstantial in * La Hogue’s ’ adven- 
furt's, because I know that it will amuse my father, and 
make rny dear mother easy.” 

• 

In tlue following^spring, Lieut. Parry was engaged 
in a successful boat-oxpedition, attended with con¬ 
siderable clanger. On more than anc occasion, the 
enemy had endeavoured to destroy the Drtlish ships 
by means of “ torpedos,” a species of “ infernal 
machine;” and, during one night in April, an attempt 
of this kind was made on “ La Hogue,” then lying 
off New London. “This,” he w’ritcs, “ended in 
smoke, or rather in no smoke at all, for all the 
effect was the ducking of half-a-dozen people by 
the column of water forced up in the explosion.” 

At the same moment, a boat was detected by the 
“ Maidstone ” frigate, containing qi^c man, who pre¬ 
tended to have come off for the purpose of selling 
provisions. The lateness of the hour, however, and 


u 3 
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Lis muffled oars, combined with something uncom¬ 
mon in the appearance of t)ic man himself, raised 
^he suspicions • of the Captiui^, who detained him 
in irons. The man would not allow that he hod 
any share in the attempt to blow up the ship, but, 
after a few days, offered, in consideration of being 
set at liberty, to pilot* the boats of the squadron 
up to Pettipague Point, in the river Connecticut, 
where several A6ierican privateers and letters of 
marque weje lying. “ Torpedo Jack,” as the sailors 
had dubbed their captive, wiu willing to prove the 
honesty of his intentions, by going himself, hand¬ 
cuffed, in one of the boats. An expedition was 
planned accordingly, consisting of six boats from 
"La Hogue,” “Maidstone,” and “ Endymion,” under 
the orders of Captain Cootc, of t?ie “ Borer ” brig. 
Parry commanded onq, of the boats, being third 
in seniority of the officers engaged; and the account 
of this gallant exploit, for which a medal was 
afterwards awarded, may be given in his own 
words: — 

** We proceeded in the * Borer ’ to the mouth 
of the river, where she anchored, and we left her, 
at 10 o’clock at night, in six good boats, containing 
120 men, of whom 40 were marines. We had only 
six or eight miles to row, but, on account of the tide, 
which at this season of the year always runs out 
of the river, dkl.not get up to the shipping till 
break of day, and landed without opposition, after 
warning the inhabitants, that if a single shot were 
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fired in the oeighboihrhood, the town ^ould be 
burnt. To make a short story of it, we were em- 
ployed in burning ^aessels from daylight, at about 
half-past four, till noon, when wo hauled off into* 
the stream of the river, in* two of the finest'vessels 
that were afioat ^n these we lay four hpurs longdlr, 
eating and sleeping, within pistol-shot of the woods, 
in order to refresh ourselves for any further exer¬ 
tions which it .might be necessary te makej when, 
lo, and behold! we saw a boat, with a flag of truce, 
coming out from Lyme, which place, with a point on 
the op{K)8itc side of the river, formed its narrowest 
part, and, we could perceive, was destined to be the 
grand rendezvous of their force, in their attempt to 
stop our going back. The boat came alongside the 
Schooner, where we were no\f all assembled (having 
burnt the brig wliich had grounded); and such an 
officer, bearing such a letter, nobody ever heard 
of or saw, — a cobbler^s hand, and* n^i^y words 
wrongly spelt! It was to deman^ a surrender. The 
style in which this was demanded was enough to 
make us hold if in the greatest possible contempt, 
which the answer that Captain Coote gave him 
was sufficient to show. Three cheers for old Eiig* 
land, before the boat Avas out of hearing, was the 
most expressive answer to their presumptuous de¬ 
mand ; and I verily believe that there was but one 
mind amongst us upon the occasion. CapUun Coote 
determined upon our remaining wfitfre we were in the 
schooner till dusk, then to set fire to her, and push 
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down the river. She made th& twentj-seventh which 
we destroyed. Whilst daylight lasted, they vrero 
afraid to bring anything against us where we then 
*lay, for we should have landed immediately, and dis¬ 
persed‘them; but as sooft as it was dark, and wo 
v^ere just on the point of Icavi^ig her, they com¬ 
menced a heavy hre of held-picccs and musketry 
from the wootls close abreast of us. The tide w^as 
running at the •.'ate of three or four mUcs an hour in 
our favour, and we were soon awny fmm the 
schooner. *The grand point, at which their chief 
force was collected,. as* I before mentioned, was 
near Lyme, and its opposite bank (about two 
miles and a* £alf below us), and thither we drifted 
silently, without rowing, which would have warned 
them of our approach.' We observed thcni lighting 
their fires on the beach, which enabled them to 
see when we passed the ferry, not by the liglit 
which they, ttrew on the water, which was in¬ 
considerable, but ^ey could sec when any object 
passed between them and the fires opposite. This 
w'as very quickly the cose ivith ds, and a heavy 
fire commenced. We pulled rapidly past them in 
a few minutes, and then considered ourselves safe 
enough. When we went up the night before, we 
landed at a fort at the mouth of the river, and, 
finding no guns, merely threw down the flagstaff, to 
let them know we had been there. We knew, how¬ 
ever, that they 'ii^ould have had time enough to 
get guns here now. When we came abreast of it. 
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they opened a third ^rc, but with no efiect. Our 
only loss, in this truly well conducted retr^t, has 
been two killed belenpng to the * Maidstone,’ and 
one w(^unded of * La Hogue.’ Several privateersir 
which would %^ery soon fiave been ready for sea, 
were destroyed, .lleckoning at the rate of 10/. per 
ton, the vnluc of the damage done would be liear 
/)0,000/.; and, as an immcns€ quantity of stoics 
were also burnt, it will not be t/bovc the matk 
to value the whole at 60,000/. sterling. We have 
not yet seen the New London accounf of it, but 
we hoar that they afe astonished. Independently 
of the stir we made there (five or leagues from 
this place), ^ve have also been actually the means 
of driving the American ‘squadron* from their an¬ 
chorage several miles up the river. We,iraagined 
they must have gone up for the purpose of sending 
a large force from* thenbe* round^to Sayboro’, to 
cut us off in our ^retreat; if they did^go, they 
were a day behind. Such is the outline of this 
little, but well conducted affair, of which you will 
soon sec the official account” * 

In the summer of 1814, Sir J. B. Warren was 
succeeded in his command bv Sir A. Cochrane, and 
a more vigorous blockade of the American ports 
commenoeti La Hogue ” was still stationed off. 


* The hrare Ittuler of this expedition. Captain Coote, was 8 boitl 7 
afterwards lost al sea, greatly regretted by gll, and by none more 
than Parry, who spoke of hinyis a ** pattern to all the Captains of ^ 
Ills Majesty’s Servico,** 
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New London^ and, wijth the* rest of the squadron, 
kept the whole coast in a state of alarm. Little, 
however, was actually done, the American ships of 
war in the Connecticut river not venturing out to 
sea. At length Commodore Decatur, finding it had 
been impossible to break the blockade, even in 
the winter, and despairipg of effecting it in the sum¬ 
mer, prudently relinquished his inactive situation, 
add sent the drews of his ships round by land to 
man the President ** and others elsewhere. 

The pros}>ect of peace; held out by tlie abdication 
of Napoleon, was hailed with*joy by Parry, though 
it seriously iiqpaircd his expectations of promotion, 
so long delayed. He writes, under date of July 20, 
1814,— 

t 

** How glorious has been tlie issue ^of European aflairs 
to our beloved country! She has calmly and resolutely 
held out, in support of the common cadso of nations, 
against thcFarm of despotism,-whicl^ but'f8i;^ier, might, 
ere this, have laid Europe under Htontribution.'^A^lcaven 
be praised! she has been the means of leading baib1c\3ther 
nations, one by one, to a sense of their true interest, and 
has brought them to stand forth in defence of everything 
that should be dear to them. We may now, indeed, 
boast of being Englishmen, for all Eur)i||»e is our debtor. 

I don’t much like the Elba business; what say you to it ? 

'Buonaparte will never, I think, be in qql^ while 
lives,—it would be very odd if he were!' We don’t hefi^ 
what the Emperor of Austria says to all tkla. Indeed, we 
only get scraps of English news {rom the American^ 
papers.** * 
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** La Hogue ” now returned home; but Parry, 
** anxious ” as he was to visit once more the shores 
of old England,** determined to remain on the North 
^ American station, as the most likely means of ob-* 
taining his long-desired step. He was, consequently, 
ap|K>inted to the '^Maidstone ** (36). The Peace of 
Ghent, the news of which a^ivcd early in Janumry, 

1816, proved, as he had anticipated, a still fui^lter 
obstacle to the attainment of his wishes, .and the 
letters written by him at this time show, painfully, 
the sickening effects of “ hope deferred.” • Unw'illing 
to quit his present station, and so lose the “ poor, and 
indeed almost hojieless, chance of proiqption,” he suc¬ 
cessively joined the “ Ardent ” (64), “ Carron ” (20), 
and “ Niger ” (38). In November, 18»15, he writes:— 

^ I am almost tired of shifting myself and my baggage 
so often. However, itcaniiot be helped, and we ought to 
endeavour to feci contented,‘v^en w'c |^rc doing the best 
we can. You see, iny dearest parents, thaa 1 am still 
acting on that principle^ to which I trust I have hitherto 
adheVed, via., the doing what, under existing circum¬ 
stances, seems to me to be most right.1 have acted 

on this fixed principle through all my changes and ex¬ 
changes.” 

The same conscientious attention to present duty 
iqipears a letter^ written at this time, on the 
subject of'punctuality, which formed so marked a 
fSature of niabharacter throughout life: — 

find I am more punctual to my leave than any-' 
body else thinks necessary. This unpunctuality may be 
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of serious consequence if anythfng should happen ; and, 
though a captain may wink at it, it is not he,' but I 
who should silffer from it; besides, it is a bad habit, and 
'a person who sUiys a week beyond his leave now will 
the next time probably stay ten days, and so on.” 

His health, in the early part of his life, was 
ex^Qent “ As a lieutenant,” he has said, “ I used to 
wonder what a Jicndachc meant! ” Once, however, 
during tljis j>eriod, while on his way from Hcrinudas 
to Halifax, in the “ Menai,” Captain Pell (now Sir 
Watkin O. Pell, Commissibnev of Greenwich Hos¬ 
pital), he was seized with a severe attack of iii- 
Hammation. The kindness of Captain Pell, who 
immedintely placed his own cabin at the disposal of 
the invalid, left a deep impression on his mind, and 
lie a ways spoke most warmly pf the attentions ho 
received from this officer. Ui)on landing, he obUiined 
three months' sick leave, the first part of which was- 
passed at the hospital. At Halifax he made mnii^ 
friends, and received so much kindness, that' he 
declared when the time came for him to join his 
ship, that it was like ‘‘leaving home.” With the 
admirafs secretary, Charles Martyr, £lsq., he, nt this 
time, formed a tie of the closest intimacy* “ I know 
not,” he says, a young man in the worl4» for whom 
1 have each hi^ esteem and respect. If you knew 
him for twenty years, I will answer for your dis¬ 
covering in him,’ every day, something new to 
admire.** The friendship ^us formed continued 
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after their return to England, and remained un¬ 
broken until Mr. Martyr’s death, which occurred 
some years later. The sorrow which Parry felt at 
the loss of this valued friend proved, as w’ill be seen,' 
the means of marking the* advance and development 
of his own rcligioui principles. 

The'Christmas of 1815 was spent at Bermudas, 
w’here he awaited the arrival of the “ Carron ” from 
Trinidad, and,, during his stay in, tbssc islands, he 
was much indebted to tlic kindness of the officers of 
the 62nd regiment, who viade him all honorary 
member of their mess.* 

“ The appearance of those islands, covered with cedar 
trees, whose bri*rht green is happily interspersed with 
the uiilk-whito houses,— the peculiar light colour, and 
exquisite rh’amoss pf the water, which surpasses any¬ 
thing that can be imagined from having seen the sea in 
other parts of the glol>e,—pfeAnit a scene uncommonly 
romantic and intcR^sting. ^Moore, wfio c^kbrated its 
beauties *, could not, *certninly, have found any spot more 
likely to in^lftre the imagination of a poet. Another 
poet, too. Waller, has touched upon it in his song, thougli 
Johnson says he never was there. Last, though not 
least, the immortal ShakespeaR has laid the scene of 

* ** Farewell to Bermuda, and long may the bloom 
Of tbo lemon and myrtle its valleys perfume ; 

May sprii% to eternity hallow the shade. 

Where Ariel has warbled, and Waller has strayed ! '* 

Moobx. 

/ 

** These leafy isles dpon the ocean thrown, 
like studs of emerald o'er a silver zone.*' —/d* 
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his * Tempest’ in the * still v^xed Bormoothes.* Still, 
I think these gentlemen would not have relished a 
. twelvemonth«thcre. There is, positively, nothing eatable 
'o to be got, an*d even a poet would soon have found to his 
cost, that no substantial be<^ and mutton is to be found 
grazing in the ‘ fairy fields of fancy.*" 

Early in 1817, he Was recalled to England,^ in 
consequence of a sc\ ere family affliction. 1 lis f.aher 
had, in the preceding^ October, been seized with a 
paralytic qttack, which deprived him of the use of 
his*right side, and rtnluccd him, for the remaining six 
years of his life, to a state of great suffering and 
helplessness/* Ills father’s illnehs, and his own 
despair of ]>romotion, combined to render this the 
gloomiest peric^ of our sailor’s life; but, when the 
eloud wiiich overhung his fortunes seemed most 
impenetrable,, an o|>ening uiicxj)ectcdly occurred, 
which threw a gleam of encouragement over his 
darkened professional prosjiects, and finally proved 
the forerunner of success and renown. 

At the conclusion of the war, and, consequently, * 
of active service on a foreign station. Parry, while 
yet St^the coast of America, had been anxious for 
employihent in some expedition for the purpose of 
discovety. A piy>ject of exploring the river Congo, 
in Africa, being in con^mplation, bq^^olunteered for 
dria service, but, owing to hi^ detention at Bermudas, 
nfas prevented fropi joining it^!ij|rinie. The travels of 
Clapperton^bj(lfl interested hinTfeiuch, and his atten- 
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tion continued to be occupied with the subject of 
African discovery. 

About the close pf the year ISlT^^n which he 
returned to England, he wrote to d friend on this' 
subject. The letter waaC written, but not posted, 
when his eye fell pn a paragraph in the newspaper 
rdai^tiVe to an expedition about to be fitted out to the 
mrthem Kegions. He seized his pen, and added 
to his letter, ^y way of postscript that, as far as he 
was concerned, **hot or cold was all one to him, 
Africa or the Pole.” The iViend to whcan the letter 
was addressed showed it to Mr. Barrow, Secretary 
of the Admiralty, and the well-known patron of 
arctic discovery. In a few days, t*arry, still a 
lieutenant, was appointed fo the command of 
•the “Alexander” discovery ship, under the orders of 
Commander John Ross in the “Isabella,” “for the 
purpose of exploring Baffin^s Bay, and ascertaining 
the probabilities of a North-West* Pa^gpge to the 
Pacific.” ’ 
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CHAP. III. 

imiEF SKETCH OF ARCyC DISCOVERY PKEVIOCSLY TO 
181b. — LIFE IN THE POLAlt REGIONS. 

One day, early in the month of June, 1576, when 
Greenwich*was a royal residence, three small ships 
lay moored in the river, opposite the imhicc. A 
queen of England stood at one of the windows, 
waving her *taand. in token of farewell, to an otKcer 
standing u]K>n the de(^ of the larger vessel. Nearly 
three hundred years afterwards, when another queen 
sat on the throne of Elizabeth,* a naval odicer, 
travelling in all haste from the north of our island, 
arrived at^daybreak in London, and announced to 
the world, that the North-West Passage had been 
discovered. These three centuries, which ela|)scd 
between the departure of Sir Martin Frobisher 
from Greenwich, and the arrival of Lieutenant, 
S. G. Cresswell in London in 1853, with despatches 
fit>m Captain McClure,* form an interesting episode 
in history, being the time occupied in the solution 
of that problem, which Frobisher piAounccd to be, 
m his iky, ‘*the only great thing left undone in the 
world.” 

The disooTery of the continent of America, at the 
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close of the fifteenth ^century, opened out n wide 
field for nautical enterprise. The flourishing trade 
of Spain and Portugal in the Indian ’Seas stimu¬ 
lated the merchants of England to’seek a shorter 
* passxige thither than thal; by the Cape of Good 
Hope. Hence a series of expeditions, at greater dr 
less intervals, for’the discovery of a “North-West 
Passage to Cathaia and lands Oriental].” Even 
before the reign of Elizabeth, soin» attempts had 
been made towards this object. In thf time of 
Henry VII., Sebastian Cabot, then oidy twenty- 
three years of age, considering it *‘a thing more 
divine than human, to sail by the west into the 
east, where spices do growe, felt in his heart a great 
flame of desire to attempt some notable- thing.”* 
]hi those days, however, so liftle was known of the 
continent of Amcrlcm^ which lay as a great barrier 
between the shores of England and the East Indies, 
that Cabot, after sailing “ as far as tlie 5j^th degree 
under our pole,” and “finding, to his great dis¬ 
pleasure, that the laud still continued ” to the north, 
retraced his steps to the southward, os for as 
Florida, still hoping to come across some opening 
a'hich might suit his purpose. It is mentioned, in 
some accounts, that his progress to the northward 
was stopped by “such coulde and hcapes of yse,” 
that he durst p&ss no further; also, that he found 
*<the ^ys very long, andj in a manner, without 


* Shillinglsw. NamuiTe of Arctic Discovery. 
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njghte.*’ On his return to England, Cabot was 
prevented from prosecuting his discoveries by the 
rebellion of Perkin Warbeck, and the war with 
Scotland. The impulse, however, given by his 
efforts to arctic rescardli, stirred up others to 
imitate his example. Portugal, wa<^, at this time, 
one of the great naval^ powers of Europe, and the 
countrymen of Vasco di Gama were not likely to 
leave tQ Englar.id.thc sole enjoyment.of the fruits of 
this new •field of enterprise. Accordingly, Gaspar 
de CorterOal, a Portuguese of high rank, sailed 
from Lisbon in 1500, and returned to that port the 
next year, having made his way as far as the 
coast of Labrador, and bringing back w^ith him 
several of the natives, as trophies of those hitherto 
unknown regions. Ife sailed a^in the next year 
to follow up his discoveries, but was,never heard of 
more. His brother IVftchacl went in scarcli of him, 
but be,toa^ never returned. A tliird brother offered 
to follow, but the King Emanuel refused to pennit 
him to tempt a similar fate*, and the loss of the two 
Cortcreols will ever remain one of the impenetrable 
mysteries of arctic story, a foretaste of that more 
prolonged tragedy which lias been witnessed by our 
own generation. 

Frobisher was the first EngUsbm^ wh(f4ailed in 
command of ap expedition for the disoover^of a 
Xorth-West Passage, Cabot being of Vwliian 


Shillinglaw. Narrative of Arctic IHscovery. 
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extraction, though hS nautical fame was gained 
under the English flag. The first voyage of the 
former was slgtialisecLby the discovery 6f the strait, 
which bears his name, but its more immediate 
■ results were singular. * Among the curiosities 
brought home byjiim was a piece of black stone, 
in appearance much like ordinary sea coaL This 
on being thrown into the fire, and quenched with 
vinegar,” sparkled like gold. The^ews soon, spread, 
like wildfire, that the “New Countrie” was to 
prove a mine of wealth, and two expedhions were 
successively fitted out by Frobisher, for the purpose 
of obtaining- ore; the last was on a large scale, em¬ 
bracing a scheme of settlement, which, however, 
ended in nothing. The supposed •precious metal 
seems to have been, in reality, nothing more than 
particles of micaceous sand, or, according to an¬ 
other conjecture, the glistening mineral known as 
Labrador spar. * ^ 

The bursting of* this glittering bubble left tlie 
minds of our countrymen, once more, open to the 
consideration of the less visionary object of arctic 
exploration. lte|>eated failures only serve to 
kindle afresh the “flume of desire” to accomplish the 
long-sought passage between the two great oceans. 
In the two ,penturics which succeeded Frobisher's 
last voyage, many expeditions were fitted out at the 
pubhb expense, and many more at the cost of 
private individuals, who formed* themselves into 
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compftnies for this purpose.* * Among the discoveries 
t6 which* these gave rise, those of Davis, Hudson, 
and Baffin,* are most worthy of mention. The 
last was the first to circumnavigate the extensive 
bay, or rather sea, which ^bears his name, and to the 
abcuracy of his observations testimony has been 
repeatedly borne by later navigators. To him we 
€»we the disco^'ery of Smith's Semnd, which, there is 
now every reason to believe, is the passage sepa¬ 
rating Greenland from the opposite coast, thereby 
proving the truth of •Burleigli s ,ci>njecturc that 
Groynelande is an islande.” It was Baffin, too, 
who laid down on our charts tlie name of Sir James 
Lancaster's*^und, the entrance of which remained 
barred to £uro}>can enterprise for two centuries, 
until its icy gates opeAcd to admit the ** Hecla " and 
Griper ” under Lieut. Parry. 

In all the northern •expeditions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, England held far the 
most conspicuous place. At t\mcs, however,* her 
example roused the emulation of other countries \o 
enter the lists of arctic discovery. As early as the 
reign of Francis L, a French squadron, under 
Cartier, visited the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
gave the first impulse to the colonisation of Canada. 

* The first coalpany of merchants cVer incoiporaled by charter in 
England is said to be one fiirnied in 1553. Their ca|ntal was only 
eooot, wiftk which three ihips were fitted ont under the ehnuttaad of 
Sir Hngh Willonghl^grt who, with hU whole ship's company, was 
froeen to death off the eoast of Lapland, in attempting to force a 
npmh-east passage to India.—'Quart itee. viii, p, 135 
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The Dutcli^ in 1594^ despatched three successive 
expeditions, under the ill-fated Barentz, along the 
northern shores of Russia, penetrating as far as 
Nova Zcmbla. The Danes, also a nation of brave 
seamen, in the seventeenfh century, stimulated 1^ 
the successes of Hudson and BafBn, sent out several 
expeditions in ilto same dirQetion; all of which re¬ 
sulted in disaster and disappointment. Behriag, 
who has given his name to the strait which divides 
the two great continents of Asia and America, was 
also a Dane by birth; but his discoveric/ were made 
under the auspices of Russia, and owe their .origin 
to the energetic mind of Peter the, ^rcat. The 
Empress Catherine, in sending out the expedition 
under his command^ was only foHowing' out the 
wishes of her imperial husbtSid, who, on his death¬ 
bed, had drawn up .instructions for the purpose.* 
Behring, like Barciftz, fell avictim to disease, in the 
midst of the scene^ of all his hopes and^isappoint- 
n^ents, and his crew returned with diilSciilty to their 
native country. 

Wg now come to the commencement of the 
present century; and here we may pause for a 
moment to see whst had been done towards the dis¬ 
covery of the North-Westf Passage. The existence 
of a polar sea could ndt be doubted; for Hearne and 
Mackenzie f luid viewed it from its southern shore 
at the mouths of the ^j)permine and Mackenzie 
rivers. The western entrance of*fhi3 sea had been 


* Rhillinglaw, p. 142. 


t In 1712 and 1789. 
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opened by Behring; and, towards the close of the 
last century,,Captain Cook crossed its threshold, and 
penetrated as ^r as Icy Capd. The eastern door 
was entirely closed and unknown. Between the 
i^est shore of Baffin's Bay and Icy Cape, the chart 
presented a blank, broken only* .by the headlands 
which marked the estuaries of the two great rivers 
above named. 

With the nmeteenth century a new era dawmed 

m 

on arctic history. Within a space of thirty-fivo 
years, from 1818 to 1853, successive expeditions 
left our shores, each resulting in varied success, and 
the contribution of much valuable scientific informo* 
tion; until, at length, the crew of M'Clurc's ship 
passed homeward through Lancaster Sound, having 
entered the Polar Sea from the western side. 

To the late Sir John Barrow, secretary of the 
Admiralty, is owing the practical revival of this 
interesting question in the minds, of our countrymen. 
He strongly urged the necessity of accomplishing 
that discovery to which our old navigators had led 
the way; and of not allowing others, especially 
Hiissia, ** a naval po\ver of but yesterday,” to snatch 
from Britain the honour of solving this great 
problem. But the strongest argument urged was 
the increased probability of sflccess, arising from the. 
disruption of, the vast fields of ice, which, for more 
than four centurictfs,’had blockaded the shores of Old 
Greenland. This fact was fully attested by the 
reports of whalers and others, who, while they found 
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tlie higher latitudes comparatively free from ob* 
struction^ met with icebergs and islands of packed 
ice far to the southward of their ori^nifl fastnesses, . 

In consequence of these considerations^ a plan was 
draivn up by Sir John, tlfen Mr. Barrow, which re¬ 
sulted in orders Ijemg issued by the Admiralty f5r 
the preparation of four ships, to be appropriated to 
the scry ice in question, — two, for the search of a 
pas^c from t|ic Atlantic to the ^Pacific; and two, 
to proceed from the Sea of Spitsbergen towards the 
North Pole. 

Having thus briefly traced the history of former 
expeditions for the discovery of a North-West Pas¬ 
sage, it may be well to consider the peculiar charfic- 
teristics of the service on which tha crews of these ^ 
ships were employed. 

It is a strange life on which the seaman enters, 
when once his vessel ha^ made tiie ice of the 
Northern Seas. Till that moment* the^dangers he 
has encountered tiave been such as his nautical 
experience has taught him to avoid or meet; but, 
the ice once around him, all is changed. At this 
critical moment, when he feels that the perils of an 
almost untried and uncertain navigation call for 
every aid that lus skill can suggest, he is, gradually, 
deprived of that hriendly help which he ha^ always 
regarded as his mainstay in the hour o( need. Each 
day, os he approaches nearer to tlie magnetic pole of 
the earth, the compass becomes dore sluggish, until. 
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at len^, it is " tlirown aside as useless lumber.” 
The wiud rises to a gale, and iusteid of the rocks 
and shoals, which, in other sesfs, offer, if wc may so 
say, only a passive resistance to the sailors course, 
here loose frozen masses dlbh against the vessers side 
with a violence which no skill gr chart can avoid. 
Well might the Britis!^ mariner, two centuries ago, 
be affrighted by the “ very loathsoine noise ” f so 
new to his ears; when an arctie navig§itor of our own 
days detoribes it ns such, that “ the orders of the 
officers and men could scarcely be heard,” J as they 
toiled through the heavily-laden breakers. 

Strange top and magnificent, in approiiching the 
portals of the Northern Ocean, must be the first 
sight of the huge flouting mountains of ice, past 
which the vessel glidds, — their upper snow-ou[iped 
surface, of alabaster white, 8{)arkling in the sun, and 
contrasting with the beautiful azure of the base, 
against wliech the surf is dashing. § These giants of 
the north are, at once, the friena and foe of the ad¬ 
venturous navigator. Now he courts their proximity, 
making fast to them for security, or slowly hauling 
past their huge sides; while, at other times, he 
steers wide of the glistening masses, fearing lest, 
like the fabled rocks of Grecian story, they should 
« *■ 

* Pany’s Voyagef. 

t W»yxDOuth*s Voyage in 1602 ; ShiUinglaw, 76. 

% The late Admiral -Beechey'a Nairative of the Voyage of the 
« Dorothea •• and “ Trent," in 1818. 

§ See acGounti of Fairy, Scoreahy, gad othera. 
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meet and cnish his frail bark, or, perchance, lose their 
balance, and fall upon him. In this latter case, it is 
but short warning that is given. The sound of 
voice, the firing of a gun, or a blow with a boat¬ 
hook, is often enough to*dctach the loosened frag- 
mentfs, and endanger the equilibrium of the whole. 
Down into the sea, with a poiset.as of thunder, falls 
the mountain, for a moment disappearing from view; 
then, suddenly, in the midst of, a* cloud pf foam, 
shouting up again into the air. For a while it rocks 
to and fro, as if uncertain*of its new position, into 
which, at last, it gradually subsides, while streams of 
water pour from its surface, glistening Avith emerald 
liues in the rays of the sun.* 

Various and fantastic are the forms assumed by 
these mountains o£ ice, to Mcceive or amuse the * 
sailor.. At whiles, the cry of a sail ” startles him, 
and, half doubting, half hopeful, he prepares his 
packet of home letters, all to no purpose. Agmn, 
his fancy spreads before him, gorgeous in tints of 
gold and emerald, a palace not umvorthy of fairy¬ 
land, with crystal colonnades, and diamond-studded 
gates,—or, once more, it is a huge pavilion that 
meets his eye, from whose entrance he almost expec^ 
some uncouth form to issue, to do the honours of 
the North, and welcome tlie strangers to hi^ frozen 
abodc.t 

• Journal d’un Voyage aux Mors Poloiies, par J. R, Belloc. 

t Ibid. 
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Ib these regioBs iJl is ru^ and colossal. The 
huge ice-mountain, itself hundreds of feet in height, 
is but a malf fr^ment of a yasb glacier on the shore, 
extending often for two or three miles inland. The 
separation of the berg from* its parent iield has been 
described by an eye-witness of the»avalanchc. 

** This occurred on a/emarkably fine day, when 
the stillness of the bay was first interrupted by the 
noise of .the falKng body. We had approached one 
of these stupendous walls of ice, and were endea¬ 
vouring to search into the innermost recesses of a deep 
cavern near the foot of the glacier, when we Jicard 
a report, as of^ canlion, and, turning to the quarter 
from whence it proceeded, we perceived an immense 
piece of the front of the berg, sliding down from the 
height of 200 feet, at \east, into jthe sea, and disr 
persing the water in every dii^ection, accompanied 
by a loud grinding noise, followed by a quantity of 
water, which, being previously lodged in fissures, 
now made its escape in numberless small cataracts 
over the front of the glacier.” * 

All in keeping too with the scene arc the wonders 
of animated nature. Here, spouting the water from 
1^ nostrils, a whale lies basking on ^e surface of 
sea, until, alarmed by the unwonted intrusion 
on his *Bolitude, he suddenly dives head foremost, 
lashing the wafer into foam with his broad-forked 
tail There, the scene will be diversified by a 

« 

* Beecb^V KarrotiTe. 
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walrus, foiftnldable with its huge tusks and ponderous 
bulk, reclining IdSsurcly on the brink the ice, or 
moving sedately aboflt in one of the .pools oft water. 
A little further on, a seal is lying in wiut at the 
edge of a hole, watching his opportunity to diye 
dfter a fish; whilir above, on a ledge of the beig, or 
rock, a great white bear, Ijimself on the look out for 
the sea), alarmed by the dip of oars, or the strange 
sound of hunmn voices, plunges heid foremost into 
the sea, over a precipice many feet in height. Should 
his visitors be at leisure fol* a chase, he is not let off 
thus cosily; and the excitement of a bear-hunt is 
usually too attractive for the opportunity to be al¬ 
lowed to slip. 

The eye of the mariner is now directed upwards, 
and here nature ^ems, in a manner, to change her 
course, and work signs and wonders in the heaven 
over head. Now, the sun appears np longer circular, 
but of an oval forn),—or, perhaps, thereto no longer 
one sun in the sky, but two suns mock his won¬ 
dering gaze; and, in like manner, at night, two moons 
shed their silvery beams on the glistening icebergs, 
past which the vessel glides in her phantom-like 
course.* Again, the whole of one quarter of the 
heavens is illuminated with golden rays, dimming the 
radiance of moon,fmd stars, while flickering shafts of 
light shoot swiftly upwards to the zenith. The 
ignorant native of these* frozen shores, when he sees 

f Pany’ii Yoyagei, Bellot’s Journal, &o. 
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these glittering ]K)rteiits 9 erics nloud to his comrades, 
that “ the spirits -of the air are rftshing by.” The' 
^vL§er British seaman gazes in kMirco less wonder at 
the sight, but he knows that he is nigh the birth- 
pjacc of the Aurora Borealis/** 

Onwards speeds the ship,—but now the ice gatlicfc 
closer, and her situation Jbecoincs, each hour, more 
and more perilous. Once caught in the “ pack,” she 
is entirely at its mercy. Instances have been known 
where a vessel has tirifted, helplessly and hopelessly, 
for scores, nay, hundreds*of miles, without possibility 
of extrication.f At times, she is violently heaved up, 
high and dry, above the surface q&the ice, and then 
again dashed down into the hollows, her timbers 
groaning, and her masts quivering with the shock. 
The skill of the seaman is of no avail. Admiral 
Beechey relates that in one case, “ the motion of the 
ship was so grea*^, that the ship’s bell, w'hich, in the 
heaviest gale of wdnd, had never struck of itself, now 
tolled so continuallv, that it was ordered to be 
muffled, for the purpose of escaping the unpleasant 
associations it was calculated to excite.” Often, 

* Qaarteriy Review, xvuL p. 492. 

f The American ecnrchiDg expedition under Ueut do Haven, in 
1851, was carried in this way, from die mouth of Wellington Channel, 
through lAncaster Sound, some way down Baffin*! Bay. The 

** Resolute,** abandoned in 1853, a Ihtle to the south-east of Melville 
Jsland, Was afterwards found in Davis Straits, having drifted a dis¬ 
tance of about 1200 miles. Sir James Clarke Ross, in 1849, drifted, 
in the pack-ice^ from Leopold Island to Pond's Bay, abont 300 
miles. 
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when the perilous crisis seems furthest off, it is, in 
reality, most imminent On the 2lst August, 1653, 
two sliips, a 8teamer*and a transport, were drifting, 
in closely-packed ice, at the entrance of Wellington 
Channel. There was sc&rccly any wind, and none 
dreamed of dangci; close at hand. All at once, tfie 
watch on board the transport were alarmed by the 
sudden and unaccountable closing in of the ice 
around them. * There was not qvm time.to give 
notice to the sleepers in the hammocks below, when 
they were awakened by the fearful sound of the ice 
crashing in at the bows. In less than fifteen 
minutes from tlm first alarm, the ‘‘^Breadalbane ” 
was crushed, ano engulfed in the heaving ice, her 
crew having only just time to escape with their 
lives.* The spectators of tlib ciitastrophe, from the 
deck of the “ Phoenix,” scarcely knew that anything 
unusual had occurred, wlfcii tlie transport sank 
before their eyes, her pendant Auttefing in the 
breeze as she vanished from their view. 

But, for the present, let us suppose these dangers 
to liave been avoided, and that the long Arctic 
winter is now fast approaching. As the brief 
summer draws to a close, the vessel, still slowly 
advancing through the intervals of open water, is 
gradually arrested in her course by the rapid format 
tion of the “young ice” on the surface. Often, 

with all sails set, and a fiur breeze astern, she 

• • 


* Sir Edward Belcher's Oespatches, 1853. 
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rein^s motionless, reminding the baffled crew of 

Oulliver, helpless in the toils of his Lilliputian 
antagonists.* The warning is not slighted, and a 
convenient spot is selected for winter quarters. The 
union jack is hoisted on Ihore, and ‘the ship is, in 
a few hours, firmly frozen in, hqr topmasts struck, 
and the upjier deck secprely housed over, with the 
prospect of 'well nigh three quarters of a year of 
helpless, durance in her icy fetters. \ Shorter, and 
still shorter, grows the scanty daylight. Magnificent 
hues of gold, purple, and crimson, in the clear sky, 
attend the rising and setting of the slowly departing 
sun t, as though to compensate for the long period 
of darkness now so nedi^at hand. At length, from 
the masthead, his orb is seen to set for the last time. 
The dreary, sunless night of three months has begun. 
Day after day, the cracking timbers of the imprih^oned 
vessel attest the gradual descent of tlic mercury. 
Before many days the mercury itself is frozen in the 
tube, the beer refuses to ferment, and the spirits and 
vinegar are congealed into a solid mass in the cask.} 
Beyond the shelter of the vessel, there is little to 
cheer the already sufficiently depressed spirits. In 
calm weaUier, it is possible to stir abroad without 
any serious inconvenience. But there is not much 
to tempt one^outside. With the exception of a few 
gaunt wolves, whose hungry howl is constantly 
heard near the ship, and the little arctic fox, in his 

• Pony's Voyages. t Ib. - } IR 
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winter coat of snoily white, the animals, which 
might have lured the hunter to the chase, have left 
the bleak inhospite^ble coast for a *more genial 
southern region. To seaward, all* that meets the 
wearied eye is one monetonous surface of ice, un¬ 
broken, save by a few hummocks ” thrown u{^, 
here and there, above the general level,—while the 
shore presents one waste of*dazzling snow. When 
die snowdrift is stirred by the wind, exposure, as 
in the " tourmente ” of the Alps, becomes almost 
certain death. If the impi;udent straggler at length 
succeeds in making his way back, his looks arc wild, 
his words indistinct and rambling, like those of a 
drunken man, and he is fortiinate if Ke* escape with 
the^ loss of his frostbitten fingers, ^tifiened to the 
.shape of the musket stock, oi stall*, which he carries 
in his hand.* Ftfir the use of those who venture to 
a distance from the ship, finger posts are planted on 
neighbouring heights, pointing to\fards^the w’inter 
quarters. Hut th^ strange refracting power of the 
atmosphere is a constant source of deception. To 
guide his steps in the waste, the traveller singles out 
with his eye what he conceives to be a lofty rock at 
some distance, but, after a few paces, stumbles over 
a small stone in his patli. A bear, to all appearance, 
is descried, watching the ship >vith liungry eyes from 
the top of a cliff. A party is hastily formed, who arm 
tliemselves with guns and pikes, and sally forth for 
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the chase, dividing into two hands to cut oflT Brum’s 
retreat. Meanwhile the animal decamps, and aU 
marvel at the unwonted agility of the unwieldy 
monster. But the mystery is soon solved. A sailor 
pursues, and in a few minutes returns, holding in his 
Ifand a small Arctic fox, the real object of all these 
alarming preparations.* 

But even a Polar winter has, at last, an end. A 
seaman climbs v hill, and reports that he has actually 
seen the sun, whose beams, ere many days, once 
more fall on the housii^s of the imprisoned ship. 
His orb is yet, in reality, below the horizon, and his 
first appearance is owing to refraction, but it is 
enough,—the long nigkt is over, and the hearts of 
all are gladdened. It is long before his rays gain 
any power, but, when this is once the case, the scene 
chabges rapidly. The snow vanishes from the ground^ 
giving place to beds of the scarlet poppy, and the 
purple saxifrage, while the constant and cheerful 
note of the snow-bunting, the redbreast of the 
North,’* resounding on all sides, reminds his listeners 
of a br^hter country, the fields and hedge-rows of 
home. Now the reindeer return to their haunts, 
and the fox is found with his white winter-fur already 
speckled wi^ gray. Herds of musk oxen frolic, 
with awkward gambols, in the midst of luxuriant 
mossy pastures, which almost present the appearance 
of a pleasant English meadow.f On land. Nature has 

it ‘ fr 

* Bellot's Jcmnial. 
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already burst her chains, but the ice in the harbour 
of refuge is still many feet thick. The thaw, how* 
ever, is telling each hour, and the loud reports of the 
parting masses, every now and then, announce its 
steady progress. The bri^f summer is already half 
over, ere the saw and blasting cylinder have done 
their work ;—but, at length, Jhe ship glides from her 
prison, at first slowly and half doubtfully, as though 
cramped by Iqpg confinement, and* then, as the 
channel widens, more confidently. Her crew take a 
last look, scarcely a regretful one, at the nfell-known 
cliffs marking the boundaries of their captivity. 
Three cheers for Old England, and tlp^ee more for 
Icy Cai^c, or Lancaster Sound, and they are, once 
more, on their way, and all the hoi)es and fears of 
Arctic navigation have again sfirung into life. 

Such is a Polar winter, and such, in its main 
features, is life within the Ar(ftic Circle. 
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CHAP. IV. 

THE “ALEXANDER” FITTED OUT AT DEPTFORD,—LIEUT. 

FRAXKLLV.—-BAILING OF THE EXPEDITION UNDER ROSS. 

-BAFFIN s BAY.—LANCASTER SOUND AND i ROIvER 

MOUNTAINS.—RETURN TO KNoLANI). —PARRY APPOINJ ED 

* 

TO THE COMMAND OF A NEW EXPEDITION. 

1818. 

Of the two expeditions, fitted ont in tlic year 1818, 
for the puq>ose of Arctic discoycry, that oonsistiiiijf 
of the Isabella” and “ Ak'xandcr,” with which 
Pany was conTicctcd, w'as intended, as we have seen 
in the preceding chapter, to ejxpiorc Baflin’s Bay, 
and to bcek an opening in the same quarter, where 
former explorers had failed; while the ** Dorothea ” 
and " Trent,” under Captain Buchan, were to take 
the bolder coiy'se of steering for Behring’s Straits 
across the North Pole itself. 

The second in command of this latter expedition 
was Lieut Franklin, Parry’s acquaintance with 
whom dates from this period, when both were 
engaged in fitting out their respective vessels at 
Deptford. Franklin, in age four years his senior, 
had earned considerable distinction in the late war. 
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and both were now about to make their entry on 
the pbige of Arctic cnterpriBc, with which their 
names were to he for ever associated/ The ac¬ 
quaintance, thus commenced, afterwards ripened into 
the unbroken friendsliip 6f two kindred natures, 
for nearly forty jyars. AVhen tlie fate of the? 
“ I'^rcluis ” was yet uncertain^ none felt more keenly, 
than Sir Edward Parry the torturing anxieties ot 
prolonged suspense. To use his own*words, liis lost 
friend was in “ his sleeping as well as his waking 
thoughts,” and among liis mvn most trerffeuretl me¬ 
morials was found one paper with the touciiing 
eiuhu'sement,—“ Dear Franklin's last letter to me, 
July lOtli, 1845.” lie thus records his first ira- 
pre&si'm of his friend’s character:—•‘‘With Lieut. 
Franklin I have had a good •deal of conversation, 
and 1 think him * the most clever man of our 
cloth, as far as I can yet judge, with whom 1 
have eon versed for some time.” , 

Ijieut. Parrv, ii(»w for the first time in command 
of a vessel, set himself «liligently to the* bisk of 
gaining infonnation upon subject-s more immediately 
connected w'ith the peculiar service to which he 
had been chosen. In this he was aided bv the 
kindness of many inducntial friends. An intro¬ 
duction to Sir Josc[)h Banks was followed by an 
invitation to make free use of his library, a liberty 
of which the young officer gratefully availed him- 
eelf. Sir Joseph's^ invitations,”* he vrrote, “ are 
not like those of fashionable life, but aro given 
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from a real desire to do everything which can, in 
the smallest degree, tend to the advancement of 
every brandh of science.” , 

Of the continued kindness of his warm friend and 
patron, the Secretary cfC the Admiralty, he also 
writes: — 

r 

• “I called upon Mr. Barrow, wlio immediaiely sent for 
IDO, and shook hands like a twenty years* acquaintance, 
and conversc‘d ?rith me, for half an Iioui;, upon ilie Nortli- 
West Passage, islands of ice, bears, ISaifins, Hudsons, Ifec. 
I inentiondd to him having seen, while coming from 
America last April,* islands of ice in a low latitude ; at 
ivhich he caught, as an additional confirmation of (lie 
reported breaking up of that Ixidy to the iic»rtliward, and 
desired me to give him a full lu'count of the situation in 
which I saw them.” ^ 

c 

His time was now spent chiefly at Deptford, where 
no pains were f^>ared in rendering the ships as strong 
as wood and iron could make them, for encountering 
the pressure of the ice, and in providing for the 
comfort of officers and men. 

** Eveiybody,” he writes, “ is desirous to anticipate our 
wishes in this respect from the higlie.st to the lowest 

that are employed in our equipment.I do not 

mind tolUng^^you that the * Alexander* has obtained, 
among the officers, the name of the ‘YachC from the 
very superior accommodations we have to those of the 
other ships. Indeed, I never saw anything, more snug 
and comfortable j but this circumstance should not be ^ 
mentioned, as people might fancy 1 gave^ myself the 
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credit of it, whereas the truth is, that, during the pro¬ 
gress of our equipment, tlie officers of the dockyard, the 
prliu‘i])al of whom I knew before, have attended to my 
wishes in cvcrylftiing, an advantage the others could not 
possibly have.”* 

In the midst of fhese active preparations, he re¬ 
ceived tidings of tlie death ‘of his beloved sister, 
Mrs. Eanlley Wilmot. The tidings^ affected him 
deeply, but he Aid not suffer these feelings \o in¬ 
terfere with a vigorous attention to his jnore im¬ 
mediate duties, as will be seen from the following:— 

** Deptford, March, 1818. 

• • 

“ My dearest Parents, 

“ If it were not that I knew you Vould expect a 
letter from me .to-mgrrow, I should have been tempted 
to tear up tliat which J dc.-spatched to-day, and which 
was, literally, written chiefly upoh a cask^ while our men 
were at dinner. After the most busy day thi\J. I think I 
ever passed in my life* how happy am I to bo able to sit 
down quietly in my lodgings, to attempt to answer tho 
many anxious inquiries you have lately made respecting 
our expedition ! 1 consider it to be our business to collect 
materials, and to preserve those materials in as perfect 
a state as possible, for the examination of scientifle men 
when we return ; noting down the * habitat,' a precaution 
J remember my dear father to have given mo some years 
ago. 1 shall let. nothing escape me that comes within 
my reach, and I hope to be able to produce, on our 

* The "Ajexander" was fitted ont in the Dockyard, and the 
other ships in* Merchant Docks. 

F3 
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return, a tolerable collection for the learned to work 
upon. I wijll take care to procure everythin^, mineral 
or fossil, that I^nieet with. Mylinmmer stick, which lias 
been inuch admired, is hanging up in nijt^abin, and will, 
I hope, be often brought ^nto use during tlie summer. 
Indeed, 1 shall never go on shore without it, for it will 
be useful as a weapon, as w(‘ll as in the other way. 

“ Tlic observations upon the magnet will form one of 
the most intert^sting objects of the exi>edition. A variety 
of conipassc's are prepared for us, and j^reat expectations 
are forme<^ of the results we are likely to obtain in high 
nortliern latitudes. The* connexion observed, in many 
instances, between magnetism and electricity, and beiwiH'ii 
these and flu* Aurora Hon‘aIis, is very curious, and it 
is expected that the oliservations we shall he enabled to 
make may threw considerable light upon it. Tl«*re are 
great speculations on foot, .as to what effect may bo 
anticipated ujwn our compa.s.>es, when we approach tho 
Magnetic I’ole. 

** You will easily believe how deeply I felt tho con¬ 
cluding page of my dearest fulhe*'*s letter. Whether it 
shall plc!isc God that 1 am ever, in this world, to have 
the happiness of seeing you again, is at the disj>osal of 
Him who ‘ docth all things well.’ ” 

The interest excited in the pnblic mind by tbe 
contemplated e’lpedition, had attracted large crowds 
of visitors to Deptford, and the decks were thronged 
with sight-seers from morning till night. When the 
ships dropi^ed down to Woolwich, he says, ** We liave 
the ^ Alexander ’ to ourselves, for the first time since 
she was put into commission.’* 
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On the first Sunday of the ▼oyagc, the “ Alexan¬ 
der’s ” shi])’s company were mustered in the gun¬ 
room for Divine Service, a duty nev&r omitted^ 

except in cosei of urgent necessity. 

• 

** Seamen,” he writes, “ with all their imperfections* 
on their heads, are certainly a very attentive coipgrega- 
tion. It may be said, in opposition to this, that, in a 
man-of-war, they are afraid to be otherwise, but the 
‘Alexander* is not yet enough a manH>f-war 4o pro¬ 
duce attention by any such moans j and I never saw 
a more orderly congregatioif than that t& which I 
road prayers to-day. Nothing could bo more satis¬ 
factory and creditable than the attention of my men. 
It really w’as delightful, and, you may depend upon it, 
that nothing but very bad wc'ather slnill prevent my 
constantly attending to it. If it^ edifies one man only of 
my crew, it cannot be said to be of no avail; but I am 
sure it will do more. At all eyents, I am doing a duty. 
Let us trust w'ith implicit confidence in«that God, whose 
eye is everywhere, ^ind w'hq^c mercy and* beneficcnco 
arc equally conspicuous, whether w'c traverse the frozen 
regions of the North, or bask in the sunshine of our 
native plains.** 

On the 3rd of May, the shores of Shetland were 
left behind, and, on the 26th, they rounded Cape 
Farewell, the southernmost point of Grcfenland, 
passing, however, at a considerable distance to,the 
southward of it. The sailing qualities of the 
two vessels, which had appeared Nearly the same 
on the passage from the Nore to Lerwick, wpre 
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now proved to be vcr^ unequal. The sluggishness 
of the Alexander ” was a continual source of regret 
to Party; hot merely from diis natural eagerness 
to press onward towards the field of discovery, but 
because his ship was udablc, like her consort, to 
*8pare the time for heaving to, occasionally, i’or the 
purpose of obtaining soundings, and making observa¬ 
tions on tlie direction of currents, &c. 

In 4 polar voyage, the sight of the first iceberg is 
an event of some interest, and, on the same day that 
they rounded Cape Farewell, they passed a berg at 
the distance of a few miles. The lively imagination 
of the Isabella’s” crew traced, in its fantastic peaks, 
some resemblance to the Lion and the Unicorn of 
the Royal anns, which was, at once, interpreted as an 
omen of good luck. *A few days later, the ice of 
Davis* Strait was fairly entered, and the ships, nt 
times, completely stopped. The mosses, or lumps 
of ice,’* Parry writes, “ sometimes resemble the huge 
piles of stone at Stonclicnge, two upright pieces 
supporting a third placed horizontally upon them.” 

W^henever advance was rendered imjiossiblo by 
the state of the ice, the delay was turned to account, 
for the purpose of making observations. The usual 
practice was to make the ships fast to one of tlic 
many icebergs in the neighbourhood, which was 
then converted into a site for the temporary obser¬ 
vatory. The strange character of the scene, which 
met the eye at these times, was os though one had 
entered on a new world. 
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“ The magnificence of the view is far beyond any 
deseri[>tion I can give of it. One half of the horizon, 
that to the eastward, was occupied by the bleak hills of 
Greenland, and some of its islands nof more than two 
miles fin>m us. Within a Inl^w miles all round us, the 
water was clear; but the whole of the western horizon^ 
from land round to land, was covered with innumerable 
masses of ice packed close* together. Here and there, a 
treiiHMiflous berg np|)oared, each assuming some peculiar 
fantastic shape. • If the scene around were grand, that 
vpon the iceberg was not less interesting. In one part, 
ivas to be seen a group attentively employeif in making 
the requisite observations; in another, a party of sjmrts- 
iiien, firing at the numerous loons, inallemukes, kitte* 
wakes, Ike. Below, were the boats taking ice on board 
for water; here and there, n sailor or t%^o amusing them¬ 
selves in sliding down from thv top of the iee to the 
valley below. The whole scene was extremely interest¬ 
ing and novel. We wfre empjoyed in executing some 
of the most important objects of our mission, and this, 
alone, W'ould have lu^de it delightful.” * • 

On one occasion, while waiting for the sun to 
break through the overhanging veil of mist, 'the 
interval was employed by the officers in a mock 
fight with snow-balls. 

“Some who hod gained the summit of the berg, on 
whicli they could only just manage to sit, as upon a 
saddle, looking down an almost perpendicular clifi*, 
perhaps 90 or 100 feet high, into the sea, on the opposite 
side to that which they had mountml, thought proper 
to pelt with snow those who had not been so bold, or so 

* Lieut. Parry’s Journal. 
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quick in ascending. A sharp conflict ensued, the assail¬ 
ants returning the fire, as they continued to mount, till, 
at length, th(3 summit was gained by all, and a truce 
proclaimed by bdth parties. These arc trifling incidents, 
and may, perhaps, be considered by some as unworthy a 
place in a journal of this kind; but, to one who witnessed 
the*scenc, and reflected on it, on iiie spot, it could not 
but induce some {debasing eonsideratiohs. To see the 
oflicers of both ships joining t\*ith the utmost good 
humour, in sucll amusc'ments, was a pleasing proof of, 
the good understanding that existed between us, and the 
cheerfulness that animated* all; and one could not ludp 
going a step farther, to consider that the same unanimity 
which prevailed among us, in partaking of that relaxation 
W'hich our duty allowed us, might also Ikj exiM*cted to ex¬ 
tend its<df to the most hearty co-operation, whenever those 
difficulties should arise,;prhich we have a right to antici¬ 
pate in the execution of the great object of our mission.’ 

At Waygat Island, they fell in with a large fleet of 
whalers, waiting for the icc to open to the northward. 

“Here, a proud sight to an Englishman presented 
Itself to our view; for our surprise may, perhaps in 
some degree, be imagined, when on opening the land of , 
this island as we ran along it, we saw a fleet of between 
twenty and thirty sail of British ships at anchor, giving to 
this frozen and desolate region the appearance of a flou¬ 
rishing sca-port of some great European nation. Every 
ship cheered us as we passed, and our men returned it.” 

i 

While detained at Waygat Island, some Esqui¬ 
maux came on board. John Sackhouse, the iqtcr- 
pretcr, or ‘'Jack,” as he was commonly called, acted 
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as master of the ceremonies on the occasion, and 
iSc(»tch reels were danced on deck, to the merry 
strains of a Shetland Tiddler. The lijcenesses of some 
of the party were taken, and they seemed much 
pleased on being shown the drawings* The behavioipr 
and manners of th^se poor people were very pleasing, 
and do high credit to^he Daaish missionaries residing 
among them. Some traits of their character deserve 
to be recorded^ Captain Ross, wishing to have some of 
their dogs, desired they might be brought, in return 
for whicli he promised to ^ive them some guns, pow¬ 
der, and shot, which they value highly for killing game. 

• • 

“ To this they W’illingly agreed ; but, wlien they were 
t(»ld they might take the guns with thoin theny and bring 
the dogs to-morrow, they would not listen, but faithfully 
brouglit tlic dogs tfio next day, and received their equi¬ 
valent. 1 believe tins trait honesty to be, entirely, 
the effect of the instruction they have feceived from their 
jiastors ; for every Ifistory of Cireciiland agrees in stating 
that, though they are honest among ihcmsclves, they 
think it no barm to cheat Kuropeans.” 

The ice, at length, began to separate, and, a breeze 
having sprung up, preparations were once more made 
to advance. Jack, however, was missing. He had 
escorted his countrymen t>n shore, and had not yet 
returned. A boat Mras sent in search of him, and 
the poor fellow was found in onc^ of the huts, with 
his collar-bone broken. The accident had been 
caused by the recoil of his gun, which he had over- 
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loaded on the strength of his own maxiin^ " Plenty 
powder, plcniy kill.” 

The ships now advanced slowly along the coast of 
Greenland. Indci>endcnt|y of the many tedious 
stoppages caused by the closing of the ice, they were 
continually delayed by the slo\/ jjrogrcss of the 
*• Alexander.” The motion of the ice was so constant 
and rapid, that^a piissage, through which the “ Isa¬ 
bella” Ifad passed, was often closed before her consort 
came up iij time to take a<I vantage of the same 
opening. When the wind failed, the ships were 
tow’ed by the boats, or ‘‘ tracked " along the eilge of 
the floe, and*the services of the “ Isabella’s” fiddler 
were again called into requisition, to play to the iiieii 
as they walked dlong. Nor was this species of navi¬ 
gation less dangerous than tedious. One of the 
whalers, which still accompanieii them, was crushed 
between two inpving floes, and the crew barely 
escaj)ed with their lives. The shi 4 >s, selected lor the 
expedition, had been built so strongly, tliat they 
escaped unhurt from the pressure, which would have 
stove in a weaker vessel. As it was, the violence 
of these repeated 8ht>cks w as such, that the whole 
frame of the vessel trembled from stem to stern. 

We ought not,” Lieut. Parry writes in his journal, 
" to compliun of the ‘ Alexander’s ’ sailing, while she 
stands these squeezes so well; for it would not be 
easy to make a sail, even tolerably, with so 
much additional timber in her.” 

On the 3l8t of July, in lat. 70° 33', a number of 
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whales were seen in^nll directions, and the boats, 
being sent in pursuit, succeeded in killing one above 
forty-six feet in lengtii. On tlie same da^ they parted 
from the last whaler, the “Bon Accoi^,”of Aberdeen, 
witli three hearty chcci^. The “ Isabella ” and 
“ Alexander ^ had^ now fairly entered the field oT 
discovery, and were left to pursue their course alone, 
along a coast unvisited by any European since the 
days of Baffin. The hopes of ukimate fuccess, 
entertained by Lieut. Parry himself, will be seen 
from one of the last letters written by him, just 
before parting with the whalers. 

“ H. M. S. ‘ AlcxaivlV'i’ 25. 

"Davis’ Straits. Lat. 75° 30', N. 

“ My dearest Parents, • 

“ The Greenjand ships Ifaving at length, in this 
latitude, found a pleiitjful liarvest of whalc.^ which are 
now * blowing **aliout us in all*directions, the ice being 
open for us to the northward, it is probable^tliat we may 
here leave them. Id regard to our advance to the north¬ 
ward, it may l>e said that the season has been just like 
any other ; for the whimsicalities (as I cannot help calling 
them) of the ice are such that it is impossible to say, from 
the appearance of the fields of it at one moment, how it 
will bo in ten minutes afterwards, so suddenly, and ap¬ 
parently without any cause, does it sometimes open, 
■wlien it could be least expected. There is one great 
reason, however, for thinking that we shall do wonders 
in the next tw'o months; all the masters of the Green¬ 
land ships allow that at this very* time, when their 
business is finished in these parts, the most favourable 
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opportunities of getting on to the northward occur, and 
they all look upon it as a business of little or no diffi¬ 
culty. At tWs season the ice is very rapidly dissolving. 
Every field is cofered with innumerable ponds^ or |»ooU 
of water, which arc increasing in size, every moment, 
from the warmth of the air, which is that of a spring 
day in England. , There is no doubtbf our getting much 
farther than any Europeans ever have been before, ami 
the general opinion among us is (though it should not 
be publicly expressed), that we shall winter very com¬ 
fortably, somewhere on the coast of North America ; i. c* 
— if EaffiiiV Bay bo a bayon tiie west coast of it. ()n 
examining Baffin’s own account wry narrowly, how¬ 
ever, we incline to the opinion, that, howeycr ho might 
have iiitende'd to imply that he saw the laiuKaU round 
the north side of this bAv, he has never said so. 

** I enclose a j)aper uoon the subject of magneii>in, 
which is if copy of duplicate h'tters Lhave writi4*n to Mr. 
Barrow, This is a subject whioh has,* of late, proved 
very intere>ting. , Since I wnite that letter, tlie varia¬ 
tion of the flcoinpass has inen-ased to so that the 
North I*ole' of the needle now jaunts nearly <luc 
west! Th(‘ dip of the needle is about H4® 40'. As the 
needle is suj>j>osed to direct itself constantly to the mag¬ 
netic jwlc, it follows that tlii.s pole must now he west of 
us; and, as the dip is not far from 90‘\ it follows, also, 
that It must be placed somewliere not very far from ii.> 
in that direction. The greatest variation observed by 
Baffin here, 200 years ago (and the greatest, ps he says, 
in the world), was 56°, so that an amazing increase has 
taken place during that interval. 1 have rt'markod to 
you, in a former letter, two or thiy?c facts relating to 
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Baffin's journal, which prove his accuracy, as far as we 
have yet gone, beyond any doubt 

“ How delightful, my dearest parents, is th*s occupation 
of mine! If 1 could know that those wi&om I love most 
dearly in England arc well/ 1 should not have a wish 
ungratified. You know that God’s mercy and protection' 
are not confined to*one pjirticular quarter of the globe 
He has created, but that the/ are equally extended to 
all. The dangers of the service on which I am engaged 
(I mean danger*as estimated by our slfort-sighliedness) 
are, in reality, nothing, unless sailing in the smoothest 
water and the finest climate eftn be so consiefered. You 
would be d^^lighted to set; our *two or three gathered 
together*' in, our little church every Sunday, W'hich the 
men like very much, and which the service has only 
prevented one or two Sundays since we loft the Nore. 

I keep a very regular journal ofvery occurrence, which 
1 n(*vcr sufier to go tme day behind, but put down each 
circumstance as it luqqiens. 1 think I never enjoyed 
such uninterrupted and exi’elleiit health in my life us at 
present. Adieu ! 4.et ii.*! trust firmly and finiformly in 
God, and that He may ever bless you all, prays your 
ever afiTectionato 

“ W. E. Taruy.” 

A fcLW days after leaving the fishing-grounds, the 
two ships, becoming entangled in the ice, fell foul 
of one another with a terrible crash. The strength 
of their, timbers was such, that they escaped without 
material damage, but spars, rigging, and boats, were 
literally torn to pieces. This dang*er, however, was 
trifling in comparison with wiiat followed The floc^ 
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to which the ships had been moored after the last 
disaster, was found to he drifting towai'ds some 
stranded bergs, and all hands were set to work to 
cut a dock*, for the security of the vessels in case of 
a collision. The ice proofed too thick for the saws to 
make suflScicntly rapid progress* and, as the next 
resource, the ships we/e warped, with considerable 
difficulty, along the edge of the floe to some dis¬ 
tance.., Hardly was this done, when the very part 
of the floe, where the d^>ck hud been coiniiionced, 
came in contact with tlw berg with such violence as 
to be forced some fifty feet up its steep side, and 
the broken fragments fell back on the ice with a loud 
crash. Had the ships been docked tlicrc, they must 
have been crushed to atoms, and no human strcnf»’th 

o 

and skill could have saved them. 

On the 8tb of August, a lapding was made on a 
small island, about sik miles from the mainland. 
Here werecsomc piles of stones, such as arc cxmnnonly 
found in the Kscpiimaux burial grounds. The next 
day, some of the natives were seen advancing rapidly 
along tlic ice, in their sledges, towards the ships. 
After some hesitation, they were, induced by Sack- 
house to venture on board, and great was their 
astonishment at all that met their eyes. This tribe, 
it seems, Iiad never before had any communication 
with Europeans, and, thougli their language was a 

* To *' cut a (Ux:k V i., to saw out a hole in the ctlgc of a floe, largo 
enongh to contain the ship. The use of it is to scenro the ship from 
being *' nippedby the sudden advance of another floe. 
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dialect of that spokeu by Sackhouse and his country¬ 
men of South Greenland, they appear tQ have been 
cat off from all confhct with their •southern bre¬ 
thren. Unlike the other tribes of the Esquimaux 
race, they iK>sses8cd no canoes, and the very name of. 
“ Kajak ” was unknown to them. Like Monte¬ 
zuma's Mexicans before Coates, they spoke of the 
ships as living creatures, and mistook the movement 
of the sails for tlie flapping of wings. Whalf great 
creatures are these?” they cried. “Do they come 
from the sun or moon ? ” * During several days, 
while the ships were detained by the state of the ice, 
tliey received several visits from their »(wv friends; 
but, at length, the wind opened a passage in. the 
barrier, and the water beyond was found tolerably 
clear of ice. ‘ Sum^ spray, yrflich now, once more, 
fell on the forecastle, was hailed as a pleasing 
novelty, when the ships, so long ei\tangled in the 
floe, renewed their usual pitching motiom In this 
way they ]>asded the Wolstenholme and Whale 
Sounds of Bafliii, and, at midnight, on the 19th of 
August, the “ Isabella ” and “ Alexander ” were off 
the entrance of Smith's Sound at; the northern ex¬ 
tremity of Baflin's Bay, but did not approach suffi¬ 
ciently near the land to determine whether it were 
only an. inlet, or a strait leading into the sea 
beyond. In the same cursory and unsatisfactory 
way was passed the mouth of Jones’ Sound, on the 
west shore of the Bay. < 

On the 30th, a wide opening in the land to 

o 
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the westward was obscryed, and the w'ater being 
deep, and .entirely free from ice, the ships inade 
for the entrance of LANcf aster Sound. The 
expectations of many were now raised to the 
.highest pitch. The “crow’s nest” w'as continually 
yisited throughout the day, aifd the eyes of all 
strained to catch a glimpse of the land they eagerly 
desired not to sec at tlie end. “ Here,” writes 
Lieut: Parry, in his journal, “ Baffin’s hopes of a 
pass.'^je began to be less, every day more than 
another; Wre, on the cbntriiry, mine begin to grow 
strong. I think there is something in his account, 
which gives, cause to suspect he did not see the 
bottom of Lancaster Sound— i, <*., whether it w’crc 
really a sound ^)r a strait — nor have we yet seen the 
bottom of it.” The nc^^t day, th<;y were fairly within 
the sound, the “ Isabella ” a few miles ahead of her 
slower consort, “ We continued tr» run with all the 
sail we could press on the ship.^ 1 never wished so 
much that the * Alexander ’ were a better sailer; for 
the inlet looks more and more promising, the swell 
comes from the north-west Compass (that is, south- 
south-west true), ^nd continues just as it docs in the 
ocean. It is impossible to remark this circumstance, 
without feeling a hope that it may be caused by this 
inlet being a passage • into a sea to the westward of 
it.” These hopes were still as high os cvei^ the 
water as deep ai\d free from ice as before, when,.all 
of a sudden, the “ Isabella ” tacked, and rejoined the 
** Alexander.” Both yessels retraced their course. 
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and Lancaster Sound was left behind. To those on 
board tlic latter vessel, such a proceeding on the 
part of the comroodoi^ was inexplicable. In Lieut. 
Parry’s journal, not a remark is made on what must 
have been a severe blow t& his confident expectations 
of success; but hi« voyage up the same sound, the 
next year, is tlic best comment he could make upon 
the existence of the Croker Mountains, which the 
imagination of .the couimauder of the** Isabella” had 
conjured U]). as barring all advance to the westward. 

Tht; j>rivatc journal of another officer on board 
the “ Alexander ” is more emphatic on this point. 
“ Not any ice was to be seen in any direction, and at 
seven o’clock, the weather being remarkably fine and 
clear, land was not to be discerned between X. 21° 
and X. 44'’ E. At this time, our distance from 
the northern land \\;as estimated at seven or eischt 
leagues,tind from the southern six oj seven leagues ; 
but, alas I the sanguine liojies and high €K{)ectations 
excited by this jiromising appearance of things were 
but of short duration, for, about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the * Isabella ’ tacked, very much to our 
surprise indeed, as wc could not sec'anythiug like 
land at the bottom of the inlet, nor was the weather 
well calculated at the time for seeing any object at a 
great distance, it being somewhat hazy. When she 
tacked, the * Isabella ’ was about three or four miles 
ahead of us.” 

Dwriiig the homeward vovage, little occurred 
worthy of mention. In Davis’ Straits, the sliips 
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parted company in a hea^y gale, but arrived at 
Lerwick within two hours of each other, on tlie same 
day, October 30, just six montlis since they left that 
port. Here they heard that the “ Dorothea and 

Trent ” had returned to England, having failed in 
accomplishing their object. Both had been roughly 
handled by the ice, and the former vessel, at one 
time, was so disabled ns to be in a foundering con¬ 
dition.’ 

The follpwing was the first letter written by Lieut. 
Parry after his return : ~ 

1, 1818. H. M. {;>. * Aluxaiuler/ Shvtituid. 

“ My dearest Parents, 

•• I aui delighted at having an opportunity of con¬ 
veying to you the int4*Uigence of our arrival. A few 
moments only arc allowed me to wrh<', and we shall be 
in England, in a few days, our.s<»lve.«. For the present, 
therefore, I sha’l only sat’, that I Iiavo nevef had one 
moment’s indispo.sition, and am now in the most perfect 
health, and have done my duty. Tlie.se are blo.ssing.s for, 
which I am truly grateful to God, and for which your 
thanksgivings will, I know, be ofiered to Him. If 1 
only knew that those I love in England weri> well, I 
should bo very comfortable. On the subject of our ex¬ 
pedition 1 shall not say anything now, for reasons which, 
by and bye, will be obvious. The unanimity that has 
prevailed among us, and tho excellent health every man 
has enjoyed, is delightful. Adieu! God bless you all.** 

The return pf the expedition sadly disappointed 
the hopes of those who had so sanguinely believed 
in the existence of a north-west passage. Captain 
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Koss had, it is true, found the headlands and sounds 

of Batliii's Bnv to exist as Baffin had described thenit 
** • 

and, so far, had rc^orcil the crccyt of tliat able 
navigator, whose discoveries had been almost erased 
from the map; but he luuf declared the impossibilit^r 
of finding an opening to the westward, in terms no 
less positive than those employed by Baffin himself. 
Of the five sounds particularly named by the latter, 
and less closely approached by BSss, three have 
been since proved to be actual passages. But though, 
i'ls regarded the main question at issue, £> little had 
been accomplished, sufficient had been done to 
convince some of those engaged in tl^e, expedition, 
that more might easily be cfifccted. 

“1 feel confident,” writes Parry «iii his journal, 
after leaving Lancaster Soiftid, “ from all I have 
lately witnessed, that.thc attempts at discovery in the 
polar regions have always^ hitherto, been relin¬ 
quished just at a time when there was |hc greatest 
cl\ancc of succeeding.*’ In a letter written home, 
shortly after his return to Shetland, he says: 

“That we have not sailed through.the North-West 
Passage, our return in so short tt period is, of course, a 
sufficient indication ; but I know it is in existence, and 
not very hard to find. This opinion of mine, which is 
not lightly formed, must on no account bo uttered out 
of our family; and 1 am sure it will not, when 1 assure 
you that every future prospect of mjne depends upon its 

being kept a secret.Our ships are in as good 

condition as ever, and, wnth a few stores, 1 should be 
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content to go again with them next April. I only wish 
they would let me! ” 

His opinion of the matter was, however, soon 
known at head-quarters, •and, doubtless, had con¬ 
siderable influence in the nieasur^^s promptly taken 
by the Admiralty. He^writes: — 

*• Lonilon, November 28. 

“In ftiy letter of yesterday, I purposely avoided telling 
you that, on that day, I had, by Air. Harrow’s advice, 
sent iny car3 up to Lord Afelville, Wednesday being the 
day appointed for seeing officers. We, that is, Franklin 
and myself, sniy Air. Hay, w'ho acquainted us, from his 

Lordsliip, that he would sec us on Friday.About 

three o’clock, Lofd Alelvillc saw us, Franklin, a.s senior 
officer, the first. He co!»versed with me upon our ex|>e- 
dition, and, what was more interestiisg to me, upon what 
yet remained to be done. You must know that, on our 
late voyage, w'c tntered a inagniticent strait from thirty 
to sixty miles w’idc, upon the west c^oa.>t of Baffin’s Bay, 
and —came out again^ nobody knows why ! You know I 
was not sanguine, formerly, as to the existence of a 
north-west passage, or as to the practicability of it if 
it did exist. But our voyagb to this Lancaster Sound, 
as Baffin calls it, has left quite a different impression, 
for it has not only given us every reason to believe thaf 
it is a broad passage into some .sea to the westward (pro¬ 
bably that of Hearne and Mackenzie), but, what is more 
important still, that it is, at certain seasons, practicable ; 
for, when we wera there, there was not a bit of ico to 
bo seen. This truth has been fully communicated to 
Lord Melville by Mr. Barrow, who had, with his usual 
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discernment, immediately discovered it, without any 
infornmtioii from mo upon the subject Lord Melville 
conversed with me, pretty freely, on the probability of a 
passage there.” 

Under these circumstances, it was not likely that, 
the energetic Sgfiretary of the Admiralty would 
allow the great question to rest, and, accordingly, in 
December of the same year, two vessels, the “ Hecla” 
and “ Griper,’** were selected, under the advice of 
Parry himself, and taken into dock to be repaired 
and strengthened for arctic'service. 

“ Who is to command them,'” he says, ** we do not 
know yet, but it is plain that 1 shall have* some finger 
in this new pic, which is all I care about. It was also 
very gratifying to find, on goiii" to the Hydrographical 
Office, that they >w.Te making copies ot* my charts of 
Baffin’s Bay in prefereace to any others.” 

It was not long before his highest Jiopes were 
confirmed. On the 16th January, he was, to his 
own intense satisfaction, appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the ** Ilecla,** and of the expedition, Lieut. 
Liddon being ])laced under his orders in the 

Griper.** 

“ There was a great discussion at the Admiralty, as 
Mr. Maxwell’s letter informed us, before they would 
finally decide who was to command the exi>edition. Mr. 
Barrow was for mo, and Sir G. Coykjburii was well in¬ 
clined towards me. The latter, however, being deter¬ 
mined to be governed by no feeling but the fitness of the 

o 4 
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person he should choose, was requested by Mr. Barrow 
to take all the journals, and to form a juilgnient by 
them. It was on this score that he told X^ord Melville 
that I was the jH?rson he should recommend, and 1 was 
chosen accordingly. This very gratifying to me and 
.to you all. 1 have the account from Mr. Barrow. You 
will be pleased to hear that all out ^p{dies will be on 
the same.liberal scale a« last year’s expedilioii, which 
is, ind(H*d, taken as a sort of standard, and, as far a.s 
regards the m:i*icrial part of the eqiiipnient, they rainiot 
do better.” 

« 

lie was not less gratified with the’Admiralty 
instt^ction-s, in whioh he, was rccoilimciuled to 
attempt the • passage, in the first instance, through 
Lancaster Sound. It will be a matter of surprise to 
many, as it wits, no doubt, to Parry himself, that, 
notwithstanding the confidence tlius re]>oscd in him, 
promotion w’as still delayed. -For this, however, he 
now cared comjiarativcly little. “When I look,” he 
said, “ at tiie * Hecla * and at the chart of Lancaster 
Sound, oh, what is promotion to this ! ** 
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parry's first voyage.—“he^la" and “griper*' pass 

THROUGH LANCASTpJl SOUND. — “WESTWARD, UO ! **- 

'WINTER AT MELVILLE ISLAM). — UETUl»f HO.ME. — PRO- 
MOTION TO COMMANDER. — FREEDOM OF BATH, ETC. 


** I have nor the smallest doubt, that a ship provided, as we were, 
with nbundiince of provisions, warm ciothiii^, and j'liel, might winter 
in the highest latitude that we have licen in, without suftering 
materially cither from cold or disease.’* — LkuU Varry^B Journal in 
H.M.S. ** Alexander” 1818. 


1819—1S20. 

The “ITccla” ami •tCrripcr ” weifc fitting out at 
Deptford, the former in the very spot in the 
dockyard where the “Alexander** had been com- 
missioned by Parry in the preceding year. “•! can 
scarcely,” he says, “ yet bring myself to believe, that 
one short twelvemonth has conferred upon me the 
command in an expedition, of which I was then 
proud to be second.” The equipment of the ships 
was left entirely to himself, and no pains were 
spared in following out his instAictions. In order to 
expedite matters, the work was carried on by torch¬ 
light every evening, after the usual hours; and it 
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was said, tliat the same amount of work had scarcely 
ever been done in the- yard, by an ec^ual number of 
men, in the 8i\me space of time. The confidence 
placed in his judgment was so great, that no officer 
^was appointed to the velsels under his command, 
without first consulting him, and without his full 
consent. With the exception of Lieut. Liddon, an 
officer, in Parry’s opinfon, of great promise, and one 
beside^ all had been employed in one.or other of the 
two expeditions of the previous year. Franklin, 
with whom Parry would gladly have been associated, 
and under whom he .would have been .w'cll content 
to serve, w’as mot of their number, having been 
appointed to the command of that land expedition to 
the shores of the North American Continent, which 
was invested with an interest, if not in its results, at 
least in its adventures and misfortupes, even graiter 
than that irhich ^we arc about to describe. 

With such offio^ to serv^^der him, Parry felt 
success to be doubly sure. 

I really think ” (fire his words) “ that wo are going 
out under the most comfortable circumstances, in every 
respect, that can be imagined. How delightful it is that 
we should all^k^w each other, and, 1 may add, how much 
better for the ^service I All will, I trust, bo confidence 
and good humour. We arc all looking to one object, and 
1 %pi certain there is not an officer on board who will 
not do his utmost to |ttain it.” 

The ships wcn^readily manned. No sooner were 
they commissioned than crowds of volunteers offered 
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tliemsclvea, and the only difficulty was that of 
selection. hen this was coinplete^ xic^ vessels in 
the British Navy eoul^ boast a finec set of petty 
officers, seamen, and marines, than the fourscore and 
fittcen who answered to their names at the muster 
on * board the ** ITccla ” and ** Griper,” on the 
ftiorning of the Ist oF'Ma^r, 1819. “ P^aps,” 

writes Parry, “I ought not to praise my shift'too 
much (for it is •something like praising one’9"<fWn 
child), but she really 8p[>cars to me to be perfection 
for this service. I believe* she is as complete as 
human art can contrive. Oh I how I lonji to be 
among the ice I ” With the “ Griper • he was not 
s» well content, and, before the ships left the river, 
he hftil' actually contemplated the *possibility of 
leaving heir behind altogether, and boldly proceeding 
alone in his favourite Hecla,” On the passage to 
the N ore, however^ she answered fa^tteriUian biul 
been expected, and J|i abandoned the * hazardous 
project of a solitary arctic voyage; but her slow 
sailing proved, throughout the voyage, as great a 
source of hindrance and vexation, as that of thfi 
Alexander” had been in the year before. 

On the 11th of May, the ships left |he river, and 
passed the Orkneys on thg 24th. Four days after¬ 
wards, they were in sight of the small solitary crag 
called Pockall. There is, perhaps,” observes Parry, 
no more striking proof of the • ipfinite value of 
chronometers at sea, than the certainty with wh^h 
a ship may sail directly for a single rock likd' thm. 
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rising like a speck out of the ocean, and at the 
distance of forty-seven leagues from any other land.” 
In obedience to the Admiralty instructions, buttks 
were thrown overboard, each containing an account 
of the situation.of the sliips, with the date and a 
request in six European languages, that whoever 
found |t would forward it to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. This was done, every day, during this 
andrsubsequent voyages, except when the ships 
were beset in the ice. On the 15th of Juno, they 
had a view of Cape Farewell, at the extraortlinary 
distance of forty leagues. This wfis attributed to the 
increased transparency of the atmosphere boiore 
rain, aided by the w'cll-kuown cdects of refraction in 
those seas. * 

As the ships advanced along the east side of 
Davis* Stnuts, they found a uniform and almost 
unbroken fhecl^ of ice to the westward, interspersed 
with nunrerous icebergs 0^0^, large size. Against 
these the heavy southerly dashed the loose ice 
with tremendous force, sometimes raising a white 
8pray to the height of more than a hundred feet, 
** accompanied with a loud roar, resembling thejroar 
of distant thunder, and presenting a scene at once 
sublime and terrific.” * They had now alm^t reached 
the latitude of Lancaster Sound, but the .barrier of 
ice which intervened was as obstinate as ever; and, 
for some time, i|ll efforts to pierce it were vain. At 

* FaRy*8 NatTatire of a Voyage for the Discovery of a North- 
Wertl^inage. 
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night, tlie fog used to freeze so hard in the rigging 
and sails, that some tons had to be shaken off m the 
morning, before the ropes could be properly handled. 
Once, the Hccla ” was nearly nipped between a 
hoc and an iceberg, aguinift which a strong current 
was driving the fcmier. The boats were lowered 
only just in time to tow thp ship clear; for one 
minute afterwards, Ihe ice came violently in contact 
with the berg, t^irrounding it on ever)* side. ^ 
Convinced, by his experience of the last year, of 
the probable existence of clear water on •the other 
side of Baffin’s Bay, Parry made one more strenuous 
effort to /(wee a passage to the Westward, and, this 
time, his exertions were crowned with success. After 
a whole week, of most laborious‘and tedious ssdling, 
tracking, and towing, sometiifics not^aking more 
than four miles in one day, or a few hundred yards 
in a night, the barrier was |Yasscd, and clear water 
gained. Sir Jaides I^ncastcr's Sound, was now 
open before them. *The best months in the year for 
the navigation of the northern seas were yet to 
come, while the magnificent range of mountains at 
the entrance of the Sound, recalling forcibly to mind 
the events. of the preceding autumn, inspired all 
with feelihgs of animation and eager hope. On the 
Slst of July, a party was sent on shore to a spot 
which had been visited in the former year. The 
flag-staff they had erected was still standing, and 
the tracks of their own feet were as distinct as if 
imprinted yesterday, showing that little or no snow 
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bad fallen for the lost eleven months. This, too, was 
a favourable sign. “ AVe were now,” writes the 
commander of the expedition, “about to enter 
and explore tliat great sound or inlet, which had 
obtained a degree of celebrity beyond what it might 
otherwise have been considered to possess, from the 
Vcfry opposite opinions which have been held with 

regard to it.We all felt it was that 

point of the •‘voyage which was to determine the 
success or failure of the expedition.” 

A wcsncrlv wind aad swell, setting down the 
Sound, fur some time tantalised these ardent expec¬ 
tations of all on board the two vessels, in those days 
unaided by the power of steam", now so invaluable 
an assistance t^i deeds of naval enterprise. At leugtli 
the wished-fi^ moinoiit came. An Oiisterly breeze 
sprang up, and a crowd of sail W'as set, to carry to 
the westward the impatient and eager discoverers 
of seas bejforc unploughed by any keel, and of daiids 
on w'hicli the eyes of civilised*men had never yet 
rested. 

“ It is more easy to imagine than di‘scribe the almost 
breathless anxiety, which was now visible in every coun¬ 
tenance, while, as the breeze increased to a frcsli gale, 
we ran up the Sound, 'J"!u‘ mjust-heads were crowded by 
officers and men during the whole afternoon ; and an 
unconcerned observer, if any one could have been uncon¬ 
cerned on such an occasiou, would have been amused at 
the eagerness wkK which the various rejwrts from tho 
‘crow's-nest* were j^eived — all, however, hitherto 
favourable to our most sanguine hopes.” 
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Various were the alternations of hope and fear. 
Some flattered themselves ** that they had actually 
entered the Polar Sea,^*— others “ began'to calculate 
the distance and bearings of Icy Cape,” — while, 
again, the cry of “ land ” firum the mast-head cast all 
tjicir hopes to the ground, until the dreaded barrier' 
was discovered to be “ only an island of no very 
largo extent.” Soon, however, it w*a8 evident to all^ 
that, as far as finding the entrance 4o the Korth- 
West Passage was concerned, their efforts had been 
crowned with com[ilete success. CrokerdVfountains 
had, phant(»m-]ike, faded into thin air before the bows 
of the Hccla.” To a large opening in the northern 
shore Lieut. Parn,’ gave the name of Cfoker’s Bay, 
“ being anxious to seize, iis it w’ould s^cin, the earliest 
0]»i)ortunity of making some e^inj)cnsation for having 
transformed, as with a touch of Harlequin’s wand, 
tlie magnificent and iiisii[)er:ible range of mountains, 
whicJi a former expedition had asVigned to one 
Secretary of the Admiralty, into a broad and unin¬ 
terrupted passage (Barrow’s Strait), bearing the name 
of the other SccrcUry. In fact, neither mountain, 
nor ice, nor any other obstacle, real or imaginary, 
opposed the progress of Lieut. Parry.” * 

• 

• Qiuiiterly Review, xxv. p. 1 80. 

After the return of the expedition to England, the following epi¬ 
gram appeared in one of the morning papers : — 

Old Sinbad tells us, lie'a whale had seen 
So like the land, it seemed an island green ; 

But Boss has told the converse of this tale, 

The land Ae saw was — ** verjf like a tahale!” 
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Hitherto, the water had been entirely free from 
ice, but soon a compact body of does was found 
^blocking lip the passage ter the westward. The 
weather, which hud been for some time rather 
hazy, now cleared up, and a large opening was seen 
to the southward, over wliich tlie dark ^ watcr-s kj»” 
seemed to promise an ojien sea. In hopes that this 
might lend to a clear passage, in a lower latitude 
than..that of Barrow's Strait, the ships stood down 
the cast side of Prince Ilcgcnt’s Inlet, so named 
in honour 'of the royal personage, the anniversary of 
whose birthday fell about this time. As they 
sailed down this inlet, they were approaching rapidly 
to the Magnetic Pole of the earth, afterwards visited 
by Sir J. C. Ross, then a midshipman on board the 
“ Hecla.** The sluggishness of the compasses had 
been gradually increasing ever since they passed 
Lancaster Sound, and now they witnessed, for 
the first time, the curious phenomenon of the di¬ 
rective pow'er of the needle becoming so weak, 
as to be completely overcome by the attraction 
of the ship, so that the needle might now he said 
to point to the north pole of the ship.” For the 
purposes of navigation, therefore, the compasses 
were no longer of use, and the binnacles were 
stowed away below, while, for magnetical observa¬ 
tions, the compasses had to be removed to the shore 
or ^e ice. 

The hopes wliich had been gradually rising with 
the increasing width of the inlet, were soon rudely 
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dashed to tlie pround, by the sight of an extensive 
barrier of ice before them, beyond which no water 
could be seen, Tliey reft*aced their steps, accordingly, 
to Barrow’s Straits, where, to their joy and surprise, 
the barrier of ice, which had*before stopped them, liad 
entirely disappcarci^ Fogs and light winds rendered 
their passage slow, but, on tl\p evening of the 22nd 
August, they were off the inoutli of a broad channel, 
eight leagues in width, on the northent shore oLthe 
strait. To this the name of the Duke of Wcllinirton 


■“ The arrival of this grand opening was an event, for 
which we liad long been looking with nmclf anxiety atHd 
impatience; for the continnily of land to the northward 
had always heen a source of uneasiness t</iis, principally 
from the jiossibility tliat it miglit take a turn to the 
southward and unite with the coast of America. The 
appearance of this broad opening, free from ice, and of 
the land on each side of it, more espeoia*lly that on the 
west, left scarcely a fioubt on our minds of the latter 
lK.*iiig an island, and relieved us from all anxiety on tliis 
score. Kverv one felt that we were now, finally, disen¬ 
tangled from the land which forms the western side of 
IJallinV Bay, and that, in fact, we had actually entered 
the* Polar Sea.” * 

The poa being still sufficiently open to the west- * 
ward. Parry did not consider himself justified in 
exploring Wellington Channeb Their progress 'tva^ 
still much retarded by fogs, whicli* obscured the 

* Parry’s Narrative. 

m 

H 
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view at times so completely, that tlic Griper 
could not be seen from the ** Ileclaat the distance 
of a cable's iQDgth astern. In the absence of the 
sun, as well as of the compasses, the ship's course 
^ could only be regulated bj the direction of the breeze, 
which, fortunately, blew pretty steadily from the 
eastward. Notwithstanding these difficulties, con¬ 
siderable advance was made in the desired direction, 
andf-on the SM September, the cheoring intelligence 
w’as announced by Parry to liis crews, that they h;ul 
become entitled to the lirst in tlic scale of rewards 
granted by parliament to those wlio should succeed 
in j>cnetrativg to longitude ll(f W. of Greenwich, 
within the Arctic Circle. A j>romontory of Melville 
Island, off wliich they were at the time, was named 
by the men Bounfy Cape,’" and hailed by all as 
the first fruits of success. 

Beyond thi^s point* was another cape, to which 
the ice W'JVj so closely attaclied, tliat further advance, 
for the present, seemed impossible. Forlunalely, aa 
excellent harbour ofiered itself, and the ships 
brought to anchor in the **I>av of the 'Hccla* and 
‘ Griper.' ” This was the first spot where the ships 
had anchored since leaving Yarmouth Hoads, and, as 
it seemed to mark, in a very decided manner, the 
^completion of one stage of the voyage, the ensigns 
and pendants were hoi-ted. “ It created in us,” 
writes Parry, " po ordinary feelings of pleasure, to 
see the British flag waving, fur the first time, in 
those regions, which had hitherto been considered 
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beyond the limits of the liabitable parts of the 
world.” 

It was now the 7th of September, ^nd the season 
for navigation was, evidently, fast drawing to its close. 
Parry, however, felt that <?very moment of the time^ 
which yet remained was precious, and determined 
to extend his o|>crations to tlic latest jiossible period. 
The anchors were, accordingly, once more weighed, 
and the ships crept slowly along the south shore of 
Melville Island. The nights were already so dark 
that, deprived of the use oT compasses, tliey could 
not venture to move between the hours of ten and 
two; and. even in broad diiylight, tlte.dangers to 
which they were every hour exposed, were such as 
might have daunted the stoutest heartf Once, a floe, 
running against thy ice to whtch the “ llecla” was 
secured, turned her volcntly round, as on a pivot; 
and, on another occasion, both shi||^ narrowdy es» 
raped destruction, being within a few hundred yards 
of the place w here an enormous floe dashed against 
tlie heavv grounded ice. A few davs later, the 
“ Griper” was driven on shore by the action of the 
icc, and 'was only got afloat again after severe 
labour on the part of both crews. Lieut, Liddon 
was then very ill, and Parry jwoposed to remove 
him to the Hocla,” until the “ Griper ” should be 
afloat. To this ofler he turned a deaf car, and, in 
the spirit of a true British sailor, declared he would 
be tiie last, instead of the first, to leave his ship, and 
remained, throughout the time, seated on the lee 
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side of the ship, givinjf the necessary orders. These 
continued mishaps brought all reluctantly to the 
conclusion that the time had arrived when it became 
necessary to look out for winter quarters. With 
the concurrence of his officers, Lieut Parrv deter- 
mined to regain, if fiossible, the “dlay of the ‘ Ildcla * 
and ‘ Griper,’ ” which «alone seemed to offer con¬ 
venient shelter. This, however, was not so easy ; — 
the ice in thd bay had increased much since they 
left it, though only a few days before, and, to add lo 
their difficulties, the yofing ice was forming rapidly 
on the surface of the water. Before they could 

•r 

reach the harbour which had been selected in the 
bay, it was necessary to cut a channel of more than 
two miles in length, through w'hich tlic ships were 
drawn into their winter quarters. For three days, 
both ships’ companies were employed in this arduous 
task, in which officers and men shared alike; while, 
foremost ariong all, ever ready to devise expedients, 
and, by example and vrord, to encourage the rest, 
was Lieut. Parry himself. Up to their knees in 
water, with the thermometer nearly at zero, not a 
complaint was heard, and when the ships at length, 
at three P. M. on the 26th September, reached their 
station in Winter Harbour, the event was haileil 
with three as hearty cheers as ever burst from the 
lips of Brilisb seamen. 

The most difficult part of Parry’s taslbt now began. 
Hitherto, while the necessity for active’ exertion re¬ 
mained, and constant watchfulness of eye and hand 
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^vere requisite in the prosecution of the dangerous 
voyage, it was comparatively easy for the commander 
of the expedition to ])reserve the health and cheer¬ 
fulness of the crews. Now, however, it needed all 
the resources of a fertile nfind and an active example 
to prevent the evihconscquenccs likely to arise from 
want of regular employmcnt^during the dreary hours 
of a northern winter. But Parry was fully equal 
to the emergency. ^ * 

‘‘Having now reached the station where,^in all pro¬ 
bability, we were destined to* remain for at least eight 
or nine iiionth>, during tliree of which we were not to 
see the face of tlie sun, my attention was.immediately 
and ini|H.‘rioiisly called to various important duties, many 
of them of a singular nature, such as Jiad for the first 
lime devolved on any olficer ofdiis majesty’s navy, and 
miglit, indeed, he considered of rare occurrence in the 
whole history of navigation.” * • 

The security of the ships, and comfort^of those on 
board, was the first concern. Both vessels were 
housed over with thick coverings, and the berths 
warmed, as well as the circumstances would allow, 
by a current of heated air from an oven. The upper 
deck was cleared, to leave room for active exercise, 
when the weather should be too inclement to leave 
the ships. On these occasions, the men were made 
to run round the deck, to the tune^of a hand organ, 
or one of their own songs; while, as a further safe¬ 
guard against scusvy, they were obliged to drink. 


• Parry’s Narrative. 
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cncli day, a certain quantity of lime-juico and water, 
under the inspection of an officer. “ This j)recau- 
tion,” says Pa^:ry, may seem unnecessary to those 
who do not know how much sailors resemble children 
^in all those points in which their own health and 
comfort are concerned.” 

During the first fejnr weeks after their arrival, 
hunting parties were sent out, when the weather 
allowed, and some deer and grouse were added to 
the common stock, from which all shared alike; but 
before the end of October, all the animals on 
^Iclville Island had migrated to the southward. The 
tedious mo»ot^)ny of the view beyond the ships may 
well be imagined. 

“ When viewed fronj the summit of the neighbouring 
hills, on one of those calm and elesir days which not u:i- 
frequcntly occurred during the .winter, tlie scene was 
such as to indu^’c contemplations, which had, perhaps, 
more of inalancholy than of any other feeling. Kot an 
object was to be seen, on which the eye could long rot 
•with pleasure, unless when directed to tlie spot where 
the ships lay, and where our little colony was planted. 
The smoke which there issued from the several tires, 
air<»rding a certain indication of the presence of man, 
gave a partial cheerfulness to this part of the prospect, 
and the sound of voices (which, during the cold weather, 
could be heard at a mucli greater distance than usual), 
served, now and then, to break the silence which reigned 
around us—a silence far different from that peaceful com¬ 
posure which characterises the landscape of a cultivated 
country; it wgs the deathlike stillness of the most 
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dreary desolation, and the total absence of animated 
exist<*iice. Such, indeed, was the want of objects to 
atTurd relief to the eye, or amusement to the \nind, that a 
Slone of more than usual size appearing above the snow, 
in the direction in which w^i were going, immediately 
became a mark on which our eyes were unconsciously • 
fixed, and towards wliieh we mcclianically advanced. 

“ Dreary as such a scene must necessarily be, it could 
not, however, be said td be wliolly wanting in interest, 
especially when associated in the mind with the pecu¬ 
liarity of our situation, tlie object which had brought us 
hither, and the hop<‘s which tin*, least sanguinh among us 
somi'timcs entertained, (»f .spending a part of our next 

winter in tl»e morts genial elimate of the South Sea 

^ • • 

Islands. IVrhaps, too, tliough none of us then ventured 
to confess it, our thoughts would sometimes involuntarily 
wander homewards, and institute' a comparison between 
this dc<olat(* region, Tind tlie livelier aspect of the happy 
land wliich wc left bcliifid us.” . 

With 80 little variety on shore, and nojirospect of 
release for a jieriod of several months, it became 
absolutely necessary to provide 80ine amusements for 
the ships’ companies. Lieut. Parry proposed, there¬ 
fore, to his ofticers to get up a play occasionally. 
This proposal was readily seconded, and, under the 
auspices of Lieut. Dccchcy, as stage manager, the 
theatre on board the “ Hecla ” contributed greatly 
to jireserve the gcnersil cheerfulness and good hu¬ 
mour which had hitherto subsisted. In these 
amusements,” be writes, “ I gladly uddertook a part 
myself, considering that an example of cheerfulness, 
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by giving a direct countenance to everything that 
could contribute to it, was not the least essential 
part of my duly, under the peculiar circumstunces in 
which we were placed.** 

The first play was perTorniod on the 5th of No¬ 
vember, on wdiich day the sun was seen fiir the last 
time. These theatncaUcntertaiuinoiits took j)I:icc re¬ 
gularly once a fortnight, and afforded much amuse¬ 
ment,- though the thermometer on the stage was, 
usually, many degrees below zero. Even jhe occu- 
]>ation of fitting up tlit: theatre, and taking it to 
pieces again, was regarded by the captain as a mutter 
of no little- importance; “ fur I dreaded,” he Siiys, 
the want of empl(»ynient, as one of the worst evils 
that was likely to befull us. As the stoek of plays 
on board was rather scanty, consisting of only one or 
two i>dd volumes, our authors set to w'ork, and pro¬ 
duced, as a Cljnstmas piece, a aew musical enter¬ 
tainment.”* This had special reference to the service 
in which they were engaged, being called the “ North- 
West Passage: or, the Voyage Finished,” and the 
reader will not be surprised to learn, that the author 
was none other than Parry himself. 

In order still further to curry out his object of 
providing occupation and amusement, especially 
for the officers, he suggested the idea of starting a 
weekly newspaper, of which Captain Sabine should 
be editor, to be ^sypported by original contributions 
from.both ships. He was aware that, as a general 
rule, such a paper might be open to pbjection in a 
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inan-of>war» but hU confidence in the discretion and 
good disposition of his ofticers was too great for him 
to apprehend any serious consequqpces; and the 
issue proved that this confidence was not misplaced. 
“ 1 can safely siiy,” arc His own words, “ that the^ 
weekly contributi9ns had the happy cfiect of em¬ 
ploying the leisure hours gf those who furnished 
them, and of diverting the mind from the gloomy 
prospect, which would sometimes intrude itself on 
the stoutest heart.” The North Georgian Ga¬ 
zette and Winter Chronicle ” was laid on the pub¬ 
lic table of the officers’ mess-room every Monday 
morning, and its arrival w*as eagerly loiiked forward 
to, as one of the events of the week. When the 
ships returned home, the Gazette wsw printed by the 
officers at the request of tlieii^ friends, and of all the 
contributions, whether of good-natured criticism, hu¬ 
morous invention, or more serious feeling, those from 
the pen of Parry yield to done. • . 

Occupied in this way, the shortest day, or, to 
speak more strictly, the depth of the long winter 
night, came upon them. The return of each day was 
only marked by a twilight for some time about noon, 
during which they were able to walk out for an hour 
or two. 

, “ There was usually, in clear weather, a beautiful arch 
of bright red light overspreading the southern horizon, 
for an hour or two before and after*noon, the light in¬ 
creasing, of course, in strength, as the sun approached 
the meridian. Short as the day now was (if, indeed, any 
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part of tho twenty-four hours could projK'rly be called 
by that name), tho rejection of light from the suiif aided 
occasionally by a bright moon, was , iit all times, sufficient 
to prevent our exjHTiencing, even under the most un¬ 
favourable circumstances, ^anytlnng like the gloomy 
^night whicU occurs in more temperate climates. Ks- 
pecial care was taken, during the time the sun was below 
the horizon, to pn*servc*the stricte>t regularity in tho 
time of our meals, and the various occupations which 
engaged our attention during the day ; and this, together 
with the gradual and imjwrceptible manner in which the 
days had shortened, prevented this kind of life, so novel 
to us in reality, from appearing very inconvenient, or, 
indeed, like anything out of ilie coiiinion way. It must 
be confesst‘d, Ijowever, tliat we were not sorry to have 
arrived, wjtliout any serious sutfering, at the shortest 
day, and we watched^ with no ordinary dogrt*^* of 
pleasure, the slow approach of the n turning sun.” 

Christmas Dav wa.s raw and cold, with a good 
deal of snot". Divine sciA’ice wa'^ performed in both 
ships, and, in order still further to mark the day, 
some addition was made to the u.siial dinner of the 
crews, who also enjoyed an cxtni allowance of grog, 
to drink the health of friends in England. The 
officers also met at a social dinner, and the day was 
distinguished, as far as circumstances would permit^ 
with much of home fe.stivity. A piece of EnglLsh 
roast beef, which formed part of their dinner, had 
been on board since the preceding May, having been 
preserved without salt, merely by the cold. 

Thursday, the 3rd of February, was an eventful 
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day for the crews of the iinprisoned ships. A few 
minutes before noon, from tlic refractive power of 
tlie atmosphere, a j^Kmpsc was cai\ght, from the 
“Ilecla’s” main-top, of the sun, which had been 
beneath the horizon sineef the 11th of November. 
On the 7th, his orb was fully visible, and, thoun^i 
some months must still chip^ before the ships could 
be set free, preparations were made for the coming 
summer, in the. collection of stones fbr ballast, &c. 
This mouth of February, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
sence of the sun to cheer them, was actually the 
coldest they had experienced. On the 15th, the 
spirit in the thermometer descended as Jqw as — 55°, 
almost the lowest degree that hatl ever been recorded.* 
“ Notwithstanding tlie low tcm{)craturc of the ex¬ 
ternal atmosphere,^ the ofticei% contrived to act, as 
usual, the play announced for the evening; but it 
must be confessed that it w’as almost too cold for 
either the actors or the audience to enjoy it, espe¬ 
cially for those of the Ibrmer who undertook to 
ap))car in female dresses.'* The ships, throughout 
this winter, were insufficiently warmed, and fuel 
moreover was scarce. Tlie bleak shore offered no 
substitute, and their own stock was carefully hus¬ 
banded, in case they might be obliged to spend 

* A yet lower degree of tempernturo was afterwards registered 
by Sir John Richardson, at Fort Confidence, in 1848-9 ; and, still 
more recently, by Dr. Kane, to the north Jf Smith’s Sound. The 
mean temperature of the three winter months at Melville Island was 
-28® 36'! 
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another winter in the ice. “ It is a pleasure to me,” 
Parry wou\d often say in after life, even to stir 
the fire; for I have known ‘w'liat it is to have to 
hide the poker, lest our coals should be made to 
. burn too quickly.” * 

One dav towards the close of the month, a fire 
broke out in the observatory on shore, and, in the 
exertions made to cxtin<;uisli the flames, manv severe 
frostbites were incurred. 

“The appearance,” writes Parry, “wliich our faces 
presented at the fire, was a curious one, uhnost every nose 
and cheek having become quite white with frostbites, in 
five minutes'after being exposed to the weather; so that 
it was deemed necessary fur the medical gentlemen, ‘to¬ 
gether with some others appointed to assist them, to go 
constantly round, whild the men were working at the 
fire, and to rub with snow' the part aftected, in order to 
restore circulation.” 

The monlh of March set in reihJly, and the solid 
ice, which bad for some time lined the ships' sides, 
from the accumulated vapour, began to melt. From 
the lower deck of the ‘*Hecla” more tlian 500 
irallons of ice were carried awav, being the accumu- 
lation of less than four weeks. In like manner, on 
o{>ening the deadlights on her stern windows, more 
than t\velve large bucketfuls of ice were removed 
from between the double sashes. On the last day of 
April, the tempcipaturc rose as high as freezing, or 
Avhat, to them, might rather be called the thawing 
point, being the first time such an event had oc- 
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currcd for nearly eight months. The contrast to the 
previotis excess of cold was so striking, that it 
required all the Commander s authofity to prevent 
the men from imprudently throwing aside their 
winter clothing, an alteration which might have been 
attended with serious conscquencci. 

The expedition having been victualled only for 
iw’o years, of which one had now expired, Lieut. 
Parry considered it expedient to recfuce the daily 
allowance of food to two-thirds of the established 
proportion. The cheerfulness with which this reduc¬ 
tion was received bv otlieers and men was most 
gratifying to him, as an additional p];ioof of the 
zealous principle of duty which had marked the 
conduct of all under his command over since they 
left England. * 

The ap])carance of the first ptarmigan on the 

12th of May, and the discovery of |iome tracks of 

rciii-dccr and nmsk-oxen, were hailed with delight 

1 • • ^ 
as sure omens of returning summer. The “ game 

laws,*’ as the men called them, were now” revived, 
every animal that was killed being regarded as 
public property, and as such regularly issued, like 
any other j)rovi8ion, without any distinction ot per¬ 
sons. The icc round the ship, six feet in thickness, 
was now cut through with considerable labour, 
and, before long, the ships were once more 
The ice in the harbour and to seaward was, how¬ 
ever, still as thick and as close as ever, and, when 
Parry considered that in about three weeks the sun 
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would again begin to decline towards the southward, 
lie confessed that even his most sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of the complete success* of the enterprise \vei*e 
somewhat stjiggered. The thaw, however, was nearer 
^ at hand than they had rcllson to suppose. Early on 
the morning of the 24 th, one of the men reported 
that he had felt a few drops of rain—an event liailed 
with mucli satisfaction, nothing being so ctfectual as 
rain in dissofving the ice. The same evening a 
smart shower actually fell. So unaccustomed were 
all to the appearance of Water in a fluid state, tliat it 
is stated that every )>crson hastened at once on deck, 
to witness « 0 i interesting a phenomenon. 

To occupy the time which must elapse before the 
ships could be set free from the ice, Parr)'’ spent a 
fortnight on a journej^ into the ii;^tcrior of the isliind. 
Thirty years afterwards, the tracks of his cart wheels 
were found Igv Licul. M'Clintock, as distinct as 
though thoj* had been made the day before. 'J'hc 
ground being still deeply covered with snow, the 
|iarty suffered much from snow blindness, but the 
time of their return to Winter IIarbt)ur was imirkcd 
by the rapid progress of the thaw. To seaward the 
ice was already covered with j)(»ol8 of water, while on 
shore the change was not less decided, the dreary waste 
of snow ha^dng given place, as though by nmgic, 
to large patches of an almost luxuriant vegetation. 

On the SOth^qf June, Thomas Scott, one of the 
**Heck’s” sefhnen, died. I'his was the onlv event 
of the kind whicli^ occurred during the absence of 
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the ships from England, and the seeds of disease 
seem to have been sown in his constitutipn for some 
time past. • 

“ On Sunday, the 2nJ of J uly, after Divine Service 
had been [>erforined, the body of the deceased was com- ' 
iiiittcd to the earth, in a level piece of ground about a 
hundred yards from llic beacti, Avith every solemnity 
which the occasion deraniided. and the ci[rcumst‘inces of 
our situation would permit. The ensigns and pendants 
were lowered half-mast during the procession, and*the 
remains of our unfortunate shipmate were attended to 
the grave by every officer and man of both ships. To 
the ]K>rformance of this last melancholy di^ty, under any 
ciicuiustanees sufficiently impressive, the |>eculiarity of 
the scene around us, and of the circumstances in which 
we were placed, could not fail tp impart an additional 
feeling of awful solemnity, whicli it is more easy to 
imagine than to descrilA*. A neat tombstone was after¬ 
wards placed at tlic head of the gravo by Mr. Fi.dier, 
who carved upon it the name of deceased, w'ith tlie other 
usual information.” 

It was not till the Ist of August, after more than 
ten dreary months of confinement, that the ice had 
sufficiently loosened to allow the ships to escape 
from Winter Harbour; and, even then, it was soon 
evident, that they had only a very narrow channel 
through which to work their way to the westward, 
between tljc land and the ice. F(>r,8orao days they 
gallantly persevered in forcing their way through 
the fides, which seemed to increase in thickness as 
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they advanced. The ships were often in danger of 
beiii<; crushed to atoms. On one occasion the 
whole body pf ice in^ the neighbourhood came 
violently in contact with a piece of a floe close to 
, them. This,* at once, * split across in different 
directions with a loud crash, and, presently after-. 
wards, they “ saw a part, several hundred tons in 
weight, raised, slowly and majestically, ns if by the 
action of a screw, and deposited on the top of the 
field* presenting towards them the surface which had 
split, and which appeared of a fine blue colour, niul 
very solid and transparent. This mass of ice uas 
forty-two /eet in thickness, which will give some 
idea of the difficulties of this portion of the 
voyage, and thp dangers to which the ships were 
hourly exposed.** Several times, all hopes of saving 
the “ Griper” were given up, and, once, they were 
on the point of cutting large holes in licr decks, in 
order to Jtllow the casks of provisions to float up 
out of the hold, instead of sinking with the ship 
in deep water. Her ordinary bad sailing qua¬ 
lities were now increased tenfold by the large 
tongues ” of ice, whfeh adhered to the hulls of both 
vessels, and which had to be constantly cut ^way, a 
tedious and most laborious task. All their efforts, 
however, to get beyond the south-west extremity 
«of Melville Island proved unavailing, and, convinced 
at length of the^ipapossibility of obtaining the desired 
object, Parry, after consulting with the other officers 
of the expedition, determined that any further 
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attempt to proceed in that direcdon woAd be 
fruitless. ^ 

On the 26th of August, accordingly, the ships’ 
heads were turned to the eastward, and they were 
favoured with so little interruption from the ice, 
that in six days thoy had passed through Lancaster 
Sound. They now fell in with some whalers, which, 
in the course of the summer, had actually reached 
Lancaster Sound, which before had always been 
regarded as inaccessible. From these they learned 
the tidings of the death of King George ift. and of 
the Duke of Kent. On the 26th of September, 
they took their final leave of the ice,«and, on the 
30th October, Lieut. Parry landed at Peterhead, 
and, in company with Captain Sabine, proceeded 
w'ithout delay to London, to rcjlort his arrival at the 
Admiralty. 

a 

“ Such "was the excellent state of health which we, at 
this time, continued .to enjoy, that during the whole 
season of our late navigation from Winter Harbour to 
the coast of Shetland, being a period of thirteen weeks, 
not a single cose has been entered on the sick list, except 
from one or two accidents of a trifiing nature; and I had 
the happiness of seeing every ofiicer and man on board 
both ships, with Only one exception, return to their 
native country in as robust liealth as when they left it, 
after an absence of nearly cighteeu months, during 
which time w^e had been, living entirely on our pwn re- 
Bources.” • • 

On his arrival in Scotland, Parry writes: — 
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** Haddington,Nov. 1, 1820. 

** My dearest Parents, 

“ 1 have landed with Sabine, am well, and shall bo 
in London about Saturday. The mail could not carry 
our baggage, or I should have preferred that conveyance, 
but 1 am coming as fast as four Worses can carry us. 
We landed at Peterhead? not far to the nofth of Al>cr- 
deen. Write to me at the Northumberland Coffee-house, 
and, if it should have pleased God (for which I am quite 
prepared) to make any alteration in our family, do not 
hesitate to mention it at once. God*s holy will be dune! 
I trust you are well and happy, as 1 am. 1 shall stc^al a 
day or two see you, immediately after the first bustlo 
is over. God bless you! 

“ Ever your affectionate 

“ W. E. Pakkv.” 

The same day that the result of the expedition 
was known at the Admiralty, Parry obtained his 
promotion^ so long delayed, to th^ rank of Com¬ 
mander. 

** Admiralty Office, Nov. 4, 1820. 

“ Sir, 

** I have this day received, and communicated to 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, your letter, 
dated in Davis’ Straits the fith of September last, and 
forwarded to England by the ‘Lee,* whaler, reporting 
that the ships under your orders- had, in the summer of 
1819, succeeded cn* discovering a passage, through Sir J. 
Lancaster’s Sound, into the Polar Seas ; that they win¬ 
tered, in lat. 74® 47' N. and long. 110® 47' W., near one 
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of a number of islands, which you named the ^ North 
Greorgiaii Islands,*^* and that not having been able this 
season, from the quantity and magnitude of the ice, to 
penetrate further to the westward than the meridian of 
113° 47' W., nor to find any»opcning to the southward, 
you had, in concurrence with the unanimous opinion of 
the other principal officers of the expedition, determined 
to return with the ships to Kngland. And 1 am com¬ 
manded by their Lordshi})s to express to y^u their satis¬ 
faction at your return, and at the extensive addition 
whit'll this voyage has made to the knowledge of the 
Northern regions, and to acquaint you that, in appro¬ 
bation of your services, their Lordships have promoted 
you to the rank of Comiiiaiider. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your obedient sq^vant, 

- “ JoHK Croker.” 

Promotion, however, was not the most gratifying 
result of his success in the Pofar regions;— 

“I know not,” he*writes to his father, “where to 
begin, in tolling you tlie congratulations I have received 
from friends and strangers, since my arrival in town. 
What with visits, and what with letters, I have been 
literally overwhelmed ; and I only hope that your poor 
son’s head may not be turned, past all remedy, by thisT. 
flattering reception ! Even strangers in the cofl^eo-room 
intrrxduce themselves, and beg to shake hands with me.” 

I 

One of tlie first honours conferred on liim, after 
his return, was the freedom of his native city, wbigh 

* Those have since been named the Pony Islands. 
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was duly presented in an oak box, formed of a piece 
of the “ IJecla’s ” timber. The example of Bath 
was afterwands followed Ky the corjKjration of 
Norwich; and, in the spring of the next year, the 
inhabitants of Batli preSented him with a valuable 
piece of plate, as a further proof *of the “ high sense 
entertained by them of the perseverance and skill 
he had evinced, and of the advantages w'hich science, 
navigation, and commerce might derive from his 
nautical enterprise and discovery.” In February, 
1821, he was unanimously elected a member of Uie 
Koyal Society. “ A.man,” he wrote, ** of the name 
of South*, was elected at the same time, and a punster 
remarked, that it was extraordinary that North and 
South should meet at the Society in one night I ” 

At the annual meeting of the Bath and West of 
England Society for the Kneouragement of Arts, 
Sic,, a motion, that Captain Parry should be ho¬ 
noured with the society’s silver niedal, was superseded 
by an amendment, that he should receive, in its stead, 
the Bedfordean gold medal. The amendment was 
carried unanimously* 

In the midst of all these deserved honours, and 
while the tide of popularity was yet in full flow, 
Parry was still mindful of Him, under whose provi¬ 
dential care his own exertions had been crowned 
with BO much success. On the arrival of the 
"Hecla” and/‘Griper” in the Thames, a publjc 


• Sb* James South, F. R. 8., &c. 
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thanksgiving was offered for their safe return, in the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Strand,^ in consequence of 
the following letter, addressed by the commander of 
the expedition to the Hcv. Mr. Ellis:— 

‘'London, Nov. 10, 1820. 

‘ Sir, 

“ Myself, the officers, seamen, and marines, who 
have lately been employed in discovery iin the Arctic 
regions, are desirous of offering up our public thanks¬ 
giving to Almighty God for the many, many lyercies we 
have received at Ills hands. 1 trust you will excuse the 
liberty I have taken, in requesting you will inform me, 
whether you can, with propriety, and wirfiout any ap¬ 
pearance of parade or ostentation on our part, which I 
am particularly anxious, on every account, to avoid, 
perform that office for us at ycfhr church on Sunday 
next. 

“ Should there be any objection to this, I trdst you will 
believe that I have solicited this fav^our^in perfect 
ignorance whether it* be proper or not, and with a sin¬ 
cere desire to give the glory where alone the glory is 
due. 

I must, once more, beg you to pardon the liberty 1 
have now taken, and remain. Sir, 

“ With great respect, 

** Your obedient and humble servant, 

“ W. E. Parry, 

" Commander of H. M. S. ‘ Hecla.* ” 

• • 

The narrative of this voyage to Melville Islapd 
was published by order of the Admiralty. Previously 
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to publicaticm, the whole was revised by bis father, 
whose mbntal activity, in the midst of great bodily 
suffering, was^still unimpairecl. “ No one,” it was 
said of this work at the time, " could rise from its 
perusal without being infpressed wdth the fullest con¬ 
viction that Commander Parry’s‘merits, as an officer 
and scientific navigator, are of the highest order; 
that his talents are not confined to his professional 
duties; but ihat the resources of his mind arc equal 
to the most arduous situations, and fertile in cxf>e- 
dients under every circumstance, however difficult, 
dangerous, or unexpected.”* 

In a scientific point of view, the results of this 
voyage are most important. On the subject of 
magnetism, especiallyt the observations, constantly 
and carefully registered, were the first which had 
ever been made so near the magnetic pole of the 
earth. No opportunitj" w'as ever omitted of gathering 
infonnatioti which the means at hand could supply, 
and the exertions of the commander were ably se¬ 
conded by those under him. The labours of Captain 
Sabine, K.A., who accompanied the expedition as 
astronomer, speak for themselves, being arranged in 
a valuable appendix to the narrative. 

Of his officers and crews Parry had, throughout, 
but one opinion, nor were their feelings towards 
himself less wann. 

“ You may infagine,” he writes, just before the ships 
Qnarterlj Renew, voL uv. 
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were paid ofiT, the high gratiiication I experionced the 
other day, in being received on board with three hearty 
cheers. It is this whiclr constitutes my truest satisfac¬ 
tion, not a little enhanced by the happiness of seeing 
them all safe and well at Deptford, among their families 
and friends.” 

That these cheers were nonempty compliment he 
was soon in a position to prove. He had but to 
hoist his pendant once more, and the first of the eager 
crowd of volunteers who offered themselves were 
the old seamen of the Hecla ” and “ Ghri^r.” 


I 4 
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CHAP. VI. 


SECOND VOrAGE.—“ FUItT ” AND ** HECLA.”—JOHN GOR¬ 
DON.-REPt'LSE BAV_FIRST WINTER AT WINTER 

ISLAND.-ESQUIMAUX.- ILIGLIUK.-DISCOVERY OF 

THE STrJUT OF FURY AND UECLA.-SECOND Wl.NTER 

AT IGLOOLIK.-RETURN TO ENGLAND. — ILLNESS.— 

APPOINTED nn^KOGRAPllER TO THE ADMIRALTY. 

.. * 

1820—1823. 

OF^ihe actual existence of a North-West Passage 
it was hardly possible to doubts after the success 
which had attended the voyage recorded in the pre¬ 
ceding chapter. However, the stubborn barrier of 
ice to the westward of Melville Island, which had 
checked the advance of the “ Hecla ” and “ Griper,” 
seemed to render unadvisable any further attempts 
to force a passage in so high a latitude, and Parry’s 
decided opinion was, that any future expedition 
which might be sen! out ought to endeavour to 
sidrt along the northern shore of the Continent of 
America. Of this coast, it must be borne ip mind, 
that nothing wa^ Jthen known, beyond the fact that 
Heame and Mackenzie had viewed the Polar Sea at 
the mouths of the Coppermine and Mackenzie 
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rivers. The north-east angle of the great continent 
was, as yet, unknown; and, in order to reach H, 
a passage would have lo be sought through some of 
the channels wliich existed to the north and north¬ 
east of Hudson's Bay. Kepulse Bay, at the north ^ 
extremity of Sir Thomas Boo’s Welcome,” had 
never been fully explored ;• and, by . many, it was 
thought not improbable that it might, after all, 
prove to be not a land-locked bay, but a passage 
leading into the Polar Sea beyond. In this direction, 
therefore, it was proposed that the firsb attempt 
should be made. 

The Hecla” and Griper” were'paid off on the 
21 st of December, 1820, and, on the 30th of the 
same month, Parry’s commission was signed |is Com¬ 
mander of the “ Fury the • Hecla,” Commahder 
Lyon, being again placed under his orders. The 
Admiralty instructions coincided entirely with-his 
views on the subject of the desired passage, being, 
in fact, founded on his ow'n earnest^ representations. 
Bepulse Bay was to be first thoroughly explored, 
and, failing to find a passage in that direction, he 
was to coast along to the northward, examining eveiy 
creek or inlet that appeared likely to afford the 
expected opening to the westward. ‘ * 

"London, Jan. % 1821. 

“ My dearest Parents, 

I commissioned the ‘gallant Fury bomb* yester¬ 
day, and have already been overwhelmed with offers of 
persons to accompany me in all kinds of capacities. 
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Two lieutenants are, by my desire, appointed to * Fury/ 
Nias and Reid, who were both on the last exp<‘dition, 
and accompanied me on our Journey across l^Ielvillu 
Island. Lieut. Lyon, who has lately been travelling a 
good deal in Africa, has Jbeen induced to accept tlie 
• command of the ‘ Ilocla/ with a promise of instant pro¬ 
motion to the rank of commander. lie is spoken of, by 
’all who know him, as an* exceedingly clever fellow, and 
his drawings arc the most beautiful I ever saw. Hooper 
of course goes with me. I hope Edwards, the surgeon, 
will go, but I fear he has had enough of it. I would 
give 100/. to have him, and 1 know, if he would go with 
any one, he would go with me. My number of daily 
visitors is now about doubled, half of them coming to 
talk about the last, and the other half about tho next 

expedition.‘Fury’ come into dock to-day, and 

our men are beginning to find their way back again, 
being very desirous of trying a third trip.” 

'While e^aged in fitting out his ships, as before, at 
Deptford, he thus alludes to a Sunday sjicnt at Green¬ 
wich* on a visit to his friend Mr. Charles Martyr, 
of Halifax, of whom mention was made in an earlier 
chapter. 

“I have just returned to town from Greenwich, wheyo 
I have spent a very pleasant day with the Martyrs. Wo 
•went to the chapel of the hospital, which is tho most 
beautiful Protestant place of worship I ever saw ; and its 
beapty is not dfmipjshed by the association of ideas, pro¬ 
duced by looking down from the gallexy upon the aged 
heads of more than a thousand British Seamen, worn out 
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in th<*ir country’s sf*rvicc, and for whom the gratitude of 
tlicir country has thus nobly provided." ^ 

Before leaving England, he was presented at Court 
by Lord Melville, First Jjord of the Admiralty. 
From some cause,or other. Parry had thought that* 
his Majesty felt little interest on the subject of 
arctic discovery, and was, therefore, agreeably sur¬ 
prised with the way in which he was Kceived. 

“The king, whose manner instantly set^me at my 
case, quite as much as if I had been in the presence of 
any other gentleman, said, ‘ Captain Parry, I congra¬ 
tulate you on your return from your enterprise ; I am 
sorry I have not had an opportunity of seeing you 
before, but 1 am happy now to add my tjibute to that of 
every body else.’ Sabine came»next, and His Majesty 
was very civil to hiih also. Then came Lyon, as we had 
ourselves arranged, and Lord Melville, who was close by, 
introduced him as ^ about to accompauy Captain Parry.’ 
^Yes,’ said his Majesty, *and to share in his honours!* 
looking towards me as I was sidling olf.” 

While the ships still remained at Deptford, the 
** Hecla” excited especial interest, for all, of every 
degree, were anxious to tread the planks of a vessel 
which had so recently borne the flag of Britain to 
the unknown north, and had braved the rigours of 
an arctic winter. In order to oblige the numerous 
applicants for admission, and, at the same time, as 
some acknowledgment of the flattering reception he 
had met with from the public. Parry determined to 
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give a grand entertainment on board the " Fury.” 
The idea was hailed with glee by all, and Monday, 
the 17th of April, fixed upon for the dnj'. Under 
the direction of the captain himself and his first 
.lieutenant, both of whom enjoyed the spree ” fnlly 
as much as the youngest on boai^, all hands were 
set to work, and the ships gaily decorated with flogs 
and green branches for the occasion. It was ar¬ 
ranged that the upper deck of the “ Fury” should 
be the ball room, while the hulk, outside of which 
she lay, was tastefully fitted up ns a kind of general 
promenade. The sun shone brightly on the lussci#* 
bled guests, and, aided by the enlivening stniins of 
the Artillery band, the festivities were prolonged to 
so late an hour, that the moon had alreadv risen 
on the dancers before the first boat jquitted the 
ship. 

On the 27tb •April, the ships were ready for sea, 
and the wirid fair for the Nore; was Friday, 

and Parry, though eager enough to be off, was 
unwillins to ckst even the shadow of an evil omen 
upon his enterprise, by loosing his sails on that day 
of ^e week. The next morning the wind changed, 
and, after waiting in vain two days for it to shift 
to a favourable quarter, the ships were towed as 
far as the Nore, and finally left the river on the 8th 
of May. Hia forbearance in not leaving Deptford 
on an unlucky day was thus rewarded by the curious 
coincidence, that ^hey bade farewell to the Thames 
on the same Tuesday of the year as that on which 
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tliey had sailed on the fonner voyage. ** This is 
pleasing,” he writes, because sailors^ are super¬ 
stitious, and have a ‘great fancy fjr lucky days, 
with which 1 always think it best to comply, if 
possible.” • 

While the shij* were on their way down the 
river, a melancholy accident occurred. John Gordon, 
one of the “ Fury’s ” seamen, had accompanied the 
former expedition, and, during the 18ng* winter at 
Melville Island, had derived such benefit from the 
instruction received on board, that, from & reckless^ 
SSk’earing man, he became an altered character. 
The rest i| given in Sir E. Parry’s owp words, in a 
lecture delivered at Southampton the year before his 
death. • * 

“ I have bis fine, Jail, powerful figure now before me, 
stalking across the icc^ when it was breaking up with 
violence, almost under his fee^ with the end of a six- 
inch hawser over one shoulder, and an axe an the other, 
to make a hole in tlic ice for an anclior, to sefeur© the 
sliip from danger, often requiring unusual activity and 
nerve. In such Cases, John Gordon was the man always 
called for, and the man always at hand. The year after 
our return to England, a fresh Arctic Expedition was 
fitted out, under my command, and, to'my great satisfsfis^ 
tion, one of the first men who presented themselves^ to 
accompany mo w'as John Gordon, to whom I gladly gave 
one of the best petty ofiScer’s ratings. And I reckoned 
greatly on the example such a man ^ould set to all of 
my crow. But God, in his mysterious providence, had 
ordered it otherwise. When the ship had dropped down 
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to Gravesend, Gordon was sent in a boat, one morning, 
to lay a kedgo anchor. In throwing the anchor out of 
the boat, one of^the flukes caught tlio gunwale, bringing 
it to the water’s edge. The tide running very strong, 
Gordon saw that the boatemust be swiiinped, and the 
' crew greatly endangered, if the anch^^r were not instantly 
released. He flew from the stern sheets past the other 
men, and, by the utmost effort of his own muscular power, 
lifted the anchor clear, just in time to save the bodt. 
But, in so doing, he neglected his own personal safety. 
As the anchor ran down, the bight of the liawscr got 
round his body, and dragginl him out of the boat, — and 
we have never seen John Ciordoii from that moiucut to 
this! I cannpt describe the sensation thi.s juelaiicholy 
catastrophe occasioned in the ship, for Gordon was 
respected and beloved by all.” 

t 

Owing to contrary winds, it was a considerable 
time before the ships were clear of the Orkneys. 

“Howevef,” Captain Parry writes, “I do not in the 
least regret our detention, as I am certain we are too 
early for commencing our operations in Hudson’s Straits, 
and it gives me an opportunity of contirming the good 
accounts of myself and our ships to a later date. ]My 
dearest mother anticipated, in one of her letters, our 
having commenced our regular Sunday church-service 
on board the * Fury.’ This was not the case, however, 
till to-day.Nothing can, possibly, be more de¬ 

lightful than oiir little church. We had, while last in 
England, the Monriiig Hymn and Hundredth Psalm added 
to our organ, the former to be played at the commence-, 
ment of the service, the latter at the end of the Litany, 
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which adds a good deal to the solemnity of the wholes 
as docs also a regular chaplain performing tlje service in 

his gown.*'* * , 

• • 

Nothing of consequenep occurred during the 
passage across the Atlantic; the ships^ whose ssuling 
qualities were well tested in the gales which tliey 
encountered, were found to Be of very equal powers, 
an advantage fully appreciated by ^Parry, who, 
on his two previous voyages, had had his patience 
sorely tried by the sluggish movements of the 
.“Alexander” and “ Gri|>er.” On the 14th June, 
they fell in with the first iceberg in Davis’ Straits, 
about seven degrees to the east of the mouth of 
Hudson’s Straits. Here, the “Nautilus” transport, 
w-hich had accompanied them^from the Nore, was 
dismissed, bringing* home the last despatches and 
letters. Among the hitter w|is the following from 
Captain Parry to his parents, which, tiiou^h, in some 
of its expressions, differing materially from w-hat he 
would have written in later life, exhibits a tone of 
deep religious feeling:— 

** H. M. S. * Fury,* off Hudson's Straits. 

"June 21, 1821. 

“ My dearest Parents, 

**Tho time being near at hand when the transport 
will finally leave us for England, I gladly commence my 
letter, which will probably convey to you the last infor¬ 
mation of bur movements which can^^cach you for a 

# 

* The Her. Georgo Fisher .*iccompanied this expedition, os Chap- 
lain and Astronomer. . 
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long time. I feel, in this event, as if a second separation 
were about to take place from those most dear to me in 
the li^’orld; bi|t I also feel that the Being, who has 
hitherto kept us, will keep us still, however»di.«tnnt we 
are from each other, and |o whatever length of time it 

may please God to continue our. separation.I 

thank God that 1 am in excellent health, to enable me to 
perform, by His graciohs assistance, the duties of the 
station to wh^h He has called me. f trust 1 am duly 
thankful for His mercies to me, for the success lie has 
granted me, and for any future worldly prosptwts ; but I 
am much more thankful that I can safely say I never 
felt so strongly the vanity, uncertainty, and comparative 
unimportance.of everything this world can give, and the 
paramount necessity of preparation for another and a 

better life than this.My dearest Parents, may 

God, of His infinite nv'rcy, bless, prot<'ct, and make you 
happy! lie is my witness, that 1 would willingly hay 
down the life He has giyen me to secure your happiness 
or comfort, if* these can be expected in this life. 
Whether vve are to meet again h^TO, God only knows; 
but of this lie has assured us, that wo can, by earnestly 
imploring His grace and assistance, and by our own l>est 
endeavours, secures to ourselves a meeting where shall 
be joy and happiness, without a single drawback, for^ 
ever and ever. Once more, God bless you I He who 
i:iiows the secrets of all hearts can alone know the deep 
and ardent affection of your grateful and affectionate son, 

« W. E. Paiwy.” 

On the second day after parting with the trans¬ 
port^ the ships entered Hudson’s Straits; but their 
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})rogre68 was much impeded bj ice and dense mists^ 
which overhung the bleak northern sl^pre^ along 
which they made their way. • 

** It requires,** writes Parry^ ** a few days to be passed 
amidst scenes of this^iature, to erase, in a certain degree, 
the impressions left by more animated landscapes; and 
not till then, perhaps, docs the eye become familiarised, 
and the mind reconciled, to prospects of ut^r barrenness 
and desolation, such as these rugged shores.” 

They were, at this time, completely beset, and 
drifted about at random with the tides; ivhile the 
swell of the Atlantic, setting down the etrait, every 
now and then separated the masses sufficiently to 
dash the ships against the ice alongside*, with a force 
that no vessel strengthened ih the ordinary way 
could have withstood. , As they worked their way 
slowly to the westward, they fell in jrith a tribe of 
Esquimaux, whose i^idc manners stronglj^contrasted 
with those of any tliey had before seen, and whose 
filthy customs disgusted all on board. 

“ On the whole ” (Parry says), “ it was impossible for 
us not to receive a very unfavourable impression of the 
general behaviour, and moral character, of the natives 
this part of Hudscfi’s Strait, who seem to have acquired 
by an annual intercourse with our ships for nearly a 
hundred years, many of the vices which, unhappily, 
attend a first intercourse with the civ4iised world, with¬ 
out having imbibed any of the virtues or refinements 
which adorn or render it happy.” 

K 
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The difficult navigation of Hudson’s Strait occu* 
pied a wholp months for it was not until August 2Dd 
that they reached the north-^ast corner of South¬ 
ampton»Island. Of the existence of a passage to 
the north of tliis island many doubts had been 
raised. Eighty years before, the name of “ Frozen 
Strait ” had been liud down in the charts, upon the 
authority of Captain IMiddleton, but some* at home 
had impugned his honesty, and boldly asserted that 
this strait was a chimasra of his own iinag^ation. 
Such being the case, it rested now with Parry to 
choose between Middleton and his accusers; in other 
words, to’decide whether he should at once assume 
the strait in question to be a reality, or take the 
more certain but circuitous course round the 
south of Southainptdh Island, by which tlie dis¬ 
tance to be traversed before reaching Repulae Bay 
would be increased to nearly 150 lei^ues. After 
the most anxious consideration^ he determined to 
pursue the bolder course of attempting the direct 
passage of the Frozen Strait; **though,” he con¬ 
fessed, not without some apprehension of the risk 
he was incurring, and of the serious loss of time 
which, in case of failure, either from the non- 
^istence of the stnut, or from the insuperable 
obstacles which its name impliec^ would thus be 
inevitably occasioned to the expedition.” The result 
proved that he jvas right in preferring the ocular 
testimony of his predecessor to the speculations of his 
accusers. The Frozen Strait, which Middleton had 
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seen, but not attempted, was found to exist, and to' 
be by no means unworthy of its disagreeable name. 
Slowly, but surely, the discovery ships made their 
way through the floes and hummocks, rendcfbd more 
dangerous by the prevailing fogs. The only dis», 
CO very, worthy of* mention, was a magnificent bay, 
free from ice, and “ possessing many advantages that 
would have rendered it invaluable in ^ more tempe¬ 
rate dime.” This was named after th^ Duke of 
York, having been entered on the birth-day of his 
Koyal Highness. Leaving this inviting spot, they 
continued their course as before, until, the weather 
suddenly clearing up, they found a coiAinuous shore 
immediately ahead. They had, in fact, without 
being aware of it, actually entered *Ilepulsc Bay. 
A boat wa§ at ouep detached Yroin the “ Heda ” to 

row round the furtlier extremity, where alone, 

• * 

from the overlapping of one or twt\ headlands, the 
smallest hope of a .passage could exist. * The party 
soon returned, and reported that Repulse Bay was 
true to its name, so that all conjecture on that 
subject was now set at rest for ever. 

The first problem of the voyage being thus solved, 
the grand objeet still remained, viz., to '^get hol^.” 
(as Parry expressed himself) “ of the north-east 
corner of America.” This much, however, had been 
gained, that they had at last “got hold” of the 
continent itself, and the ships acccvdingly repassed 
the mouth of the bay, and proceeded northwards. 
But they were not yet clear of the strait of ill- 
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omened name. ** The obstructions and difficulties 
to be encountered were as little known as the geo¬ 
graphy of this* part of the coast of America, along 
the lin#of which Captain Parry was directed to 

, keep, in proceeding to tli4 northward, and to examine 
every creek and inlet, which m'ight afford a prac¬ 
ticable passage to the westward. In fulfilling this 
part of his instructions, never, since the voyages 
of Vancouver along the north-west coast of America, 
was a line of unknown coast explored with more 
indefatigable zeal mid perseveniticc, or with more 
minuteness, under the most appalling difficulties.’* * 
The tides now encoifntcred were so strong, and the 
icc-ladcn eddies so violent, that the ships were some¬ 
times completely turned round, to the imminent risk 
of the rudders, and, ifidecd, the whole framework of 
the vessels. But this was not all; for, after haTing, 
with infinite labour, advanced some distance to the 
north, thrdbgh the labyrinth pf ice, the floe to 
which they were attached drifted southwards, and 
actually carried them hack to the same spot where 
they had been a luonth before. Under these vexatious 
circumstances, 

^ “To consider,” (Parry writ(‘s,) “what might have been 
effected in this interval, (which included the very best 
part of the navigable season) had we been previously 
aware of the position and extent of the American Con¬ 
tinent, about this jneridian, is, in itself, certainly unavail¬ 
ing, but it serves to show the value of even the smallest 

* Quarterly Review, voL xxx. 
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geographical informdtion, in seas whore not an hour 
must be thrown away, or unprofitably employed. Nor 
could we help fancying, that had Bylot, Fyx, and Middle- 
ton, by their joint exertions, succeeded in sati^ctorily 
determining, thus far, the extcpit of the continent of land, 
tlie time, which wc^had lately occupied in this manner, 
might have been more advantageously employed in 
rounding, by a more direct ro&te, the north-cast point 
of America, and even in pursuing our jvay along its 
northern shores.” 

Till the end of September, the whole 'time was 
spent in the examination of several deep creeks on 
the coast. In this difBcult and tedipiis task the 
commander set a w'orthy exjimplc to all. On one 
occasion, he was absent from the slups eight, on 
another, nine days and nights, nnd the extent of coast 
actually discovered, and laid down on the charts, 
amounted to two Jiunclrcd Icrf^ucs. The following, 
from the pen of one of the “ Fury’s ” officers, 
testifies to his cheerful endurance on these trjdng 
expeditions, as well as to the affectionate anxiety for 
his {>crsonal safety, felt by those under his com¬ 
mand ; — 

Sejitcniber, 1821. 

“ Captain Parry determined, the moment w'e coffid 
get the ship out of her present situation, to proceed once 
more in tho boats, and examine the coast to the south¬ 
ward until he should reach Gore Bay ; directing that 
tho ships should follow in that direciton, whenever the 
ice permitted. A boat from each ship having been pre¬ 
pared, with eight days’ provisions, Captain Parry, acedm- 
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panied again by Mr. Ross and Mr. Sherer, in the 
* Hecla's * bdat, with Mr. McLaren, assistant surgeon of 
the * Hecla,* left^us at fouro*clocft, on the 14th Septorobor, 
to pursuf his examination. 

“ On the morning of the ^Ist, the ships were got under 
way, and all sail made to the soi^thward, keeping as 
close to the western, or right hand shore of the inlets, as 
possible, in order to avoid missing the boats, should they 
be on the ret^im. On the morning of the 22nd, the 
wind came from the northward, and gradually freshened 
to a stiff breeze, continuing throughout the day, with 
occasional showers of sleet and snow. In the evening 
the weather became more inclement, and a very heavy 
fall of snow lulded considerably to the anxiety we began 
to feel on account of Captain Parry and his party, who 
were victualled for eight days, and had been absent 
seven. , 

“ The whole of the 23rd passed without any sign or 
appearance of the boats^ and (tlwugh I felt sure Captain 
Parry had not neglected such precautionary measures as 
would enable him to extend his Resources for a day or 
two,) the idea of their being reduced to the necessity of 
even a short allowance of provisions in such a climate, 
at this season, exposed, as they were, to all its inclemen¬ 
cies, was sufficient to excite all our commiseration and 
sympathy, independently of the more fearful considera- 
tTbn, that Sbmc serious disaster might bo the cause of 
their delay. Wi^ these feelings, we were delighted to 
hear that Captain Lyon intended to get under way at 
daylight, and run to the southward to look for them. 
The weather m< 9 derated in the course of the day, and 
the wind became light, and drew round to the westward. 
At daylight on the 24tb, the ships* anchors were weighed, 
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and all sail macio along the land to the southward. We 
had not gained above six or eight miles, when the wind 
became directly contrarjf; and when th<| night closed in, 
without any appearance of the boats, our anxiety was 
increased to a most alanuii^ degree. A large body of 
ice hiul been obsc];vcd to the southward the whole day, 
and we became apprehensive that this might cut them 
. off, and would equally prevent *our approach to them. A 
thousand fearful consequences of such, pr other simUar 
disastiTs, were haunting our imaginations, when, at 
7.50 r. M., the flash of a musket was observed at some 
distance from us. A blue light was immqjiliAtcly burned 
from the ships, lights hoisted, and muskets flashed, and, 
in a few minutes, we had the happiness to fully assured 
of its being our boats returning, by their burning a 
port-fire. It is necessary to be placed in a similar state 
of anxiety, to understand the jpy which diffused itself 
over every countenance, and which was still heightened, 
when, at 9 o'clock. Captain Fai^ry and all his people got 
oil board the ships, in excellent healthy without having 
suffered a want, priv/ition, or inconvcnicncd of any kind. 
The obstruction they had met Ijrom ice had been the 
cause of frequent delays, and they had, on this morning, 
been obliged to carry their boats for a mile and a half on 
land, before they could proceed ; but, at the first deten¬ 
tion, Captain Parry reduced the allowance of bread, &c., 
and, as they had been fortimate in procuring-two rein¬ 
deer, besides hares and grouse, there was no lack of pro- 
visiofl, and they had sufficient for two days, b^des the 
HBnison now remaining.” 

The season was now fast drawing to a dose; ihe 
rain froze as it felly rendering the decks and ropes 

X 4 
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as smooth and slippery as glass, wliilc the increasing 
darkness, a^ded to the rapid formation of the young 
ice, gave tod evident notice *that winter was close 
at hand. Accordingly, a convenient bay in a small 
island, off the entrance f)f Lyon inlet, was selected 
for winter quarters. On the 8tli of October, the 
ships were moved into their pfaces, through d canal 
cut fur the purpose, and, in a few hours, firmly 
frozen in. * 

An arctic winter was, by this time, no novelty 
to the crews .of the “ Fury ” and “ Ilccla,” and the 
experience of Winter Harbour had taught Captain 
Parry the bast .means to be employed, for the pre¬ 
servation of health and comfort. The theatre, from 
which so mucti amusement had been before derived, 
was now ‘‘ riirsced oat ” afresh, on a grander and 
more commodious scale, with its dcc»,)rations much 
increased; while the ifnprovei mode of wanning the 
ships, by means of Sylvester’s stoves, prevented the 
inconvenience tlicy bad before experienced from the 
cold. 

« It must not be supposed” (writes one of the officers), 

that the pleasure afforded by these exhibitions arose 
fi^m the great merit of the performers, and the excel¬ 
lence of' the acting. The audieneo were a class ready 
to be amused by any novelty, and, in an especial manner, 
to be gratified by seeing the officers, to whom tl^y 
were in the habit^f looking up w'ith respect and obe¬ 
dience, voluntarily exerting themselves for their sole 
amusement. The exertion was not made in vain; the 
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men were amused, and to thejr hearts* content. It is 
impossible to witness sucli a scene, without being im¬ 
pressed with a full conviction of its valpe, and without 
expressing a hojK‘, that nothing might deprive the men 
of this occasional relief frqni ennui, the natural and 
baneful attendant gn an uninformed mind, during the 
long and tedious winter.” 

Of one play, ‘‘ Tlie Poor Gentleman,^’ acted on the 
17th of December, Parry observes, that it was 
pcrfurnicd by the officers in so admirable and feeling 
a manner, ns to excite uncommon interest among 
the men, and to convince him, more than ever, of the 
utility of their theatrical amusements.^* These en¬ 
tertainments were occasioiiiilly varied by tlie exhibi¬ 
tion of an excellent magic lantern,”* presented to 
the commander, for the use of the expedition, by 
a lady, who persisted'iu keeping her name a secret 
from those w'hom she was thus servkig. On other 
evenings. Parry, who had no notion of being idle 
himself, or of allowing others to be so, succeeded 
in mustering, alternately in his own cabin, and in 
that of Captain Lyon, a very respectable orchestra, 
in which his own violin took not the least con¬ 
spicuous pi^t. On these occasions, the doors of the 
cabin were thrown open,.that the ship’s company 
outside might enjoy the music. 

“ More skilful amateurs ” (says Pfixry) might have 
smiled at these our humble concerts; but it will not 
incline them to think less of the science they admire, to 
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be assured, that, in these remote and desolate n^gions of 
the globe, has often furnished .us with the most plea* 
' surable sensatipns which our 'situation was capable of 
affording. Independentlj of the mere gratification tu 
the car, there is, perhaps, ^arcely a person in the world 
really fond of music, in whoso mi^d its sound is not, 
more or less, connected with his far distant home.” 

For a couple of hours, during those evenings 
which were not thus occupied, a school for teaching 
the men reading and writing was established on 
the lower deck of each of the ships, that in the 
“ Fury ” under the superintendence of the purser, 
Mr. Hooper.* Attendance was quite voluntary, but 
so good a use was made by the seamen of the 
advantages tHus afforded, that, when the expedition 
returned to England,* there was not a man on board 
who could not read his Bible.. 

t 

In the midi^t of these occupations, the shortest 
day passed^^over their heads, without any of the 
interest which it had excited on a former occa¬ 
sion. 

“ In fact,” (as Parry observes,) “ our winter was no 
longer an experiment; oUr comforts were greatly in¬ 
creased, and the prospect of an early release from the 
ice as favourable as could be desired. In short, what 
with reading, writing, making and calculating observa¬ 
tions, observing the various natural phenomena, and 
taking the exercise necessary to preserve health, nobody 
felt any sjrmptoms of ennui, during our imprisonment in 
winter quarters." 
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With one exception, the health of the crews 
continued excellent jScurvy, the great enemy of 
the polar voyager, was kept at a distance by the 
use of antiscorbutics, liberally supplied to the expe* 
dition. To these was added a regular growth of 
mustard and cress, in boxes filled with mould, which, 
owing to the superior warhith of the ships, was 
now carried on on a larger scale thaii^ before. • An 
amusing incident is connected w-ith the preserva¬ 
tion, during the voyage out, of the mould in which 
these vegetables were grown. While the ships were 
detained at KirkwaH, a boat came off to the Fury ” 
witli some sacks full of earth, whidi the ship's 
carpenter (an Aberdeen man, who had formerly 
belonged to the merchant service,) \fns ordered to 
stow away below. • At this he ventured somewhat 
to grumble, and to. question the utility of the 
article in question. “ Never mind! ” says his mate, 

John P-, from whom the account comes, “ never 

mind I Depend on it the Captain has something in 
his head, and it ’ll be all right! ” The obnoxious 
sacks were, accordingly, stowed away, but, during the 
voyage across the Atlantic, they proved too much 
for the carpenter’s patience, and, at length, he or¬ 
dered P- to throw the lumber overboard, as a 

mere fancy on the part' of the Captain, no longer 
remembered. P- shook his head, but his supe¬ 

rior was determined, and away went the bags, notj 
however, into the sea, but, at all events, out of sight. 
Days and months passf^d, and the affair was for- 
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gotten. Winter Island was reached, and the ships 
were frozei^ in. One day, an^ ord<||: was given to the 
carpenter to provide some long shallow boxes. This 
done, — “ Now then, my man,*’ says the Captain, 

“ for those sacks of eartll! ” Down comes the un¬ 
fortunate carpenter to his mate, in a state of ludi¬ 
crous perplexity, “Eli»! P-, hut wdiat will we 

do, man ? — Here’s the skipper singing out for tlie 
sacks we heaved overboard! ” “ AVc, indeed! ” 

says P-, “ but never mind, it’s all right; tlicy 

never went overboard at all! ” and, doubtless, many 
of his messmates had cause, at Winter Island, to be 
grateful to him that it teas all right. 

Christmas day was now past, and the new year 
liad already commenced, when a elrcumstiincc un- 
expectedly occurred, which seryed still further to 
while away the tedium of the yet remaining months 
of irnpn3oumeij,t, and gave, moreover, to this second , 
voyage a character of its owy. On the 1st of 
February, the look-out on board the “Hecla” re¬ 
ported that a party of strange people were advancing 
over the ice towards the ship, from the westward. 
The glass being directed towards them, they were 
found to be Esquimaux, and some appearance of 
huts, at the distance of about two miles in the same 
direction, was then, for the first time, discovered. 
Parry, with two or three officers, and a few men, at 
once set out to meet their unexpected visitors, with 
whom they Were, shortly, on most intimate terms. 
Nothing could exceed their orderly and quiet be- 
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haviour, contrasting strongly with their brethren of 
Hudson’s Strait. They appeared, at a distance, to 
have arms in their hands, but tiic.se proved, on nearer 
inspection, to be a few blmlcs of whalebone, intended 
as a peace-offering, or for barter. Some of the 
womo^ of the patty, whose handsome clothes of 
deerskin attracted the notice- of the officers, began, 
to the astonishment of tlic latter, to strip, for the 
purpose of selling their garments, though the ther¬ 
mometer was at 23° below zero. It soon appeared, 
however, that there was nothing very dreadful in the 
matter, as each had a complete double suit. Parry 
now expressed, by signs, his wish to accompany 
them to their huts, with which request they willingly 
complied, some going on before to fasten up the 
dogs, lest they should run away at t^ sight of so 
many strange faces. The Esquimaux village, if it 
may be so called, consisted of five huts, with a com¬ 
plete establishment of canoes, sledges, and dogs, 
and about sixty men, women, and children, seemingly 
as settled as if they hi^d been there for months. It 
puzzled Parry, not a little, to divine how they had 
escaped notice on board the ships, where so many 
eyes were continually on the look out for anything 
that could afford variety or interest. But the pro¬ 
blem was solved some days after, when, having re¬ 
quested their newly-made friends to go through the 
process of building a hut, it was jiccomplished so 
speedily, as to show that a very few hours would 
suffice to complete the whole village as it stood. The 
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party now entere<Lpne of tlie huts, all of which were 
formed entirely of snow and ice. After creeping 
through two low passages, having each its arched 
doorway, they found themselves in a small circular 
apartment, of which thei roof was a perfect arched 
dome. From this room three dtxjrw’ays led^to as 
many others of a similar form, lighted by round 
windows of icc, neatly fitted into the roof. The 
women were*seated on their beds of skins, each witli 
her little fireplace or lamp, and surrounded by her 
domestic utensils, while the children crept behind their 
mothers, alarmed at the sound of unknotvii voices, 
and the sight of so many strangers. 

The respectful and good humoured behaviour of 
these poor people made a favourable impression on 
their guests^ which* was not lessened during the 
almost daily mtercoursc which how ensued. With 
one or two exception^, their honesty was always 
strikingly displayed. If a glove or handkerchief 
were dropped, or left behind in the huts, they would 
restore it to the owner, oftei\ tiiking the trouble to 
travel to the ships for the purj>ose. On one occasion, 
some of the ‘^Hccla’s” officers bought two dogs, 
which made their escape to their old quarters. The 
next day, after the departure of the Esquimaux 
from the ships, it was found that they had left 
the same animals carefully tied up on board. Their 
integrity will appear the more remarkable, when 
we consider that nearly all the articles, even those 
of trifling value, which met their eyes, were as 
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much prized by them^ as gold or je|[eb would 
liave been by civilised people. Their delight in 
music was unbounded/ and the fiddly on board the 

Plecla/* as well as the organ, were endless sources 
of amusement. One day, }^arry paid a' visit to the 
huts, and prevailed on one of the women to sing him 
a song, which she willingly^did, and displayed a 
remarkably soft voice, and an excellent ear. Her 
name was Iligliuk, and, almost ev^y day, she 
showed some fresh symptom of the superiority of 
understanding, for which she was so remarkably 
distinguished. While the majority of her country¬ 
men would stand stupidly at the armoprer*s forge, 
caring only to have some 8j)car-hcad3 fashioned by 
his means, Iligliuk would watch every stroke of the 
hammer, and each blast of tkc bellows, showing 
plainly that her attention was. occupied with the 
utility and apparent silnplicity of the process. The 
following anecdote, related by Parr3r, displays a 
pleasing trait of her*charactcr. . 

“ She had promised to "cover for me a little model of a 
canoe, and had, in fact, sent it to me by the serjeant of 
marines, though I had not rightly understood from the 
latter from which of the women it came. Believing that 
she had failed in her promise, 1 taxed her with it, when 
she immediately defended herself With considerable 
wannth and seriousness, but without making me com*^ 
prebend her meaning. Finding that she was wasting 
her words upon me, she said no more tul an hour after* 
wards, when, the serjeant accidentally coming into the 
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cabin, she, ^itb the utmost composure, but with a de* 
cisioD of manner peculiar to herself, took hold of his 
arm to engage^ his attention, * and then, looking him 
steadfastly in the face, accused him of not having faith¬ 
fully executed her commission to mo. The mistake was 
thus instantly explained, and I thanked lligliuk for her 
canoe ; but it is impossible for me to describe the quiet 
yet proud satisfaction displayed in her count4‘iiance, at 
having thus ^leared herself from the imputation of a 
breach of promise.” 

It occurred to Parry, that the superior iiitclligonce 
of this Esquimaux woman might be advantageously 
employed fo^ the pur[>ose of communicating some 
knowledge of the geographical outline of the coast, 
along which they were to make their way when the 
ice broke up. The«first attempt of this kind was 
made by placing several sheets of paper beibre her, 
and roughly drawing, bn a large scale, an outline of 
the land a^oiit Repulse Bay and Winter Island. 
This being done, the |)encil was placed in her hand, 
and she, soon comprehending the 9ature of her task, 
continued the outline, naming the principal places 
as she proceeded. The scale being large, it was 
necessary, as she arrived at the end of one piece of 
|)a|>er, to tack on another, until she had, at length, 
filled a dozen ah^ts, and had completely lost sight of 
Winter Island at the other end of the table. Her 
ready comprehejnsion induced Parry to try again on 
a smaller scale, and this succeeded better. As she 
traced the windings of the coast to the northward of 
their present quarters, 
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It woald hare amused an unconcerned looker-on,** 
Parry writes, ** to have observed the anxlqity and sus¬ 
pense depicted on the countenances of our part of the 
group, till this was accomplished, for never were the 
tracings of a ])ciicil watched with more eager solicitude. 
Our surprise and satisfaction may, therefore, in some 
degree, bo imagined, w'hcn, without taking it from the 
paper, lligliuk brought the continental coast short round 
to the westward, and aftenvards to the Si S. W., so as 
to come within three or four days* journey of Repulse 
Bay. . . . Being desirous of seeing whether she would 
interfere with Wager River, as we knew it to exist, I 
requested her to continue the coast lino to the south, 
when she immediately dropped the pencil, and said she 
knew no more about it.** 

• 

The north-east [)oint of America was, in fact, 
found afterwards to* be where lligliuk had repre¬ 
sented it. Meanwhile, !he spirits of all concerned in 
the expedition were raised, by the expoctation of 
finding the desired jifissagc at so short a distance to 
the north of Wint^ Island. 

lligliuk had, however, her failings, and the chief 
of these was vanity, — a feeling which, as may be 
supposed, was not a little increased by the attentious 
she received from her European if^fnds. The fa^t 
is, that, before the time came for th# Esquimaux to 
leave Winter Island, she was quite\poiled. Parry 
remarks of her; — 

I 

“ I am compsM^to acknowledge that, in proportion'as 
the superior understanding of this extraordinary woman ’ 
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became more and more developed, her head (for what 
female head is indifferent to praise ?) began to be turned 
with the geneml attention an^ numberless presents she 
received. The superior decency, and oven modesty, of 
her behaviour had combii^d with her intellectual quali¬ 
ties to raise her, in our estimation, far above her com¬ 
panions ; and I often heard others express, what I could 
not but agree in, that for lligliuk alone, of all the Esqui¬ 
maux women, that kind of respect could be entertained, 
which modesty in a woman never fails to command in 
our sex. Thus regarded, she had been always freely ad¬ 
mitted into the ships, the quarter-masters at the gang¬ 
way never thinking of refusing entrance to the ‘wise 
woman,* as they called her. Whenever any explanation 
was necessary between the Esquimaux and us, lligliuk 
was sent for as an interpreter, ami she thus found herself 
rising into a degree of cona^ucnce, to which, but for us, 
she could never have attained. Notwithstanding a more 
than ordinary share of good seifse on her part, it will noti 
therefore, ||p iSt'ondered at, that she became giddy with 
her exaltation. In short, lligUuk in Ffdtruary, and 
lligliuk ill April, were, confessedly, very different per¬ 
sons ; and it was at last amusing to recollect, though nut 
very easy to persuade oneself, that the woman who now 
sat demurely in a chair, so confidently expecting the 
notice of those around her, and she who had at first, 
with eager and wild delight, assisted in cutting snow for 
the building of A hilt, with the hope of obtaining a single 
needle, were actually one and the same individual.** 

end of d^ay had now arrivet^but there was, as 
yet, Iff) prospect of release for the On shore, 

vegetati^ seemed labouring to commence, boa the 
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snow still laj thiekly in most parts, while to sea¬ 
ward, appearances were even less promising. During 
their former winter nl Melville Isl^d, there had 
been, before this period of the season, several hours 
of hard rain, changing the* white surface of the ice 
to a greenish coloar, and aiding most efiectualij in 
its dissolution. The Esqiymaux were, however, 
now about to leave the ships, and to migrate to their 
summer place of residence to the nortlftvard. They 
had, throughout, been treated with great kindness, 
and, on more than one occasion, when the seal 
hunters had returned empty handed for days together, 
the whole party had been saved from actyal starvation 
by supplies of biscuit dust from the ships. In their 
barterings, they had showed, from the, first, a child¬ 
like simplicity in their wiiiingBess to part with .their 
most valuable j»os8c*8sion8; but Parry had taken good 
care that they should be no*losers in tlie end, and 
now, at the final leave-taking, he ]tre^nted them 
with several valuabtc gifts. The immediate results 
of so sudden an influx of wealth seemed lively to be 
serious, especially to the women, whose joy sent 
them into hysterical flts of immoderate laughter, 
succeeded by floods of teai’s. As they moved off 
with their sledges, drawm by tbemselvcs, for want of 
n suflicient number of dogs, these light-hearted 
people greeted their benefactors ^ith three cheers, 
in tlic true ICabloona (English) stj’le. They were 
soon out of sAt, and the voyagers were once more 
alone. 
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At length, on the 2Dd July, after having nearly 
completed .the ninth month at Winter Island, the 
8lii|k, i^artly Jbj means of channels laboriously cut 
through the ice, and partly by the action of the wind 
drifting the heavy ice from the land, finally effected 
their escape, and stood to the north, up Fox Clianiiel. 
On one side, the shore was completely lined with ice, 
while, on the other, huge fioes were drifting rapidly 
about with wind and tide, leaving a channel of a few 
hundred yards in width, which, however, was often 
quite blocked up. Once, the 8hij)8 were swept 
against each other; and, after some grinding and 
squeezing, they considered themselves fortunate in 
escaping with the loss of one of the “ 1 ledums'' boats, 
which was torn in pieces by the ** Fury’s ** anchor. 
On another occasion^ Hhe fnctionof the Ilecla’s” 
hawsers was so great, as nearly to cut through the 
bittheads, and, ultimafely, to set them on fire, so that 
it was necessary for men to stand by with buckets 
of water. The pressure, at the same time, made 
her heel over considerably, and lifted her stern up, as 
with a wedge, several feet above the. water. As she 
righted, the rudder was unhung with a sudden jerk ; 
and the ship drove several miles to the south, before 
it*could be again secured. To these dangers was 
added the constant fear of again being beset, or 
drifted back as before, undoing the labour of weeks. 
This mortification, however, they spared. On 
the 12th of July, the examination o^widc opening 
in the shore led to the discovery of a laige fresh- 
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water river, its deep banks riclilj’ clothed with 
vegetation, and formings in one place, a magnificent 
cataract upwards of a hundred feet inlieight, which 
was honoured witli the name of the secretary of the 
Admiralty. Aftcr^Icaving Harrow River, they were 
favoured with an uninterrupted run of fifty miles, 
no unimportant event in this* tedious and uncertain 
navigation. Here, the large herds walruses, 
which lay huddled together on the loose pieces of 
fichl ice, confirmed them in their belief that they 
were now approaching Igloolik, the country of 
Iligliuk and her companions. The passage to the 
w’C'Stward, of which she had given promise, could 
not be far off; and, accordingly, on the next day, 
they found themselves off a wider opeiung than any 
tliey had yet discojrercd. Their vexation may be 
imagined, when, instead of,a navigable channel, 
one unbroken sheet of ice, stretching»froin shore to 
shore, met their expectant eyes. For nearly a 
mouth, they were thus stopped at the very threshold 
of the North-West Passage. ^During this period, 
repeated excursions were made on fool, to explore 
the shores of the strait of which they had so long 
been in Bcarc]i, and the first actual sight of which 
Parry thus describes: — 

“ At half-past five on the morning of the 18th August, 
wo arrived at a peninsula which promised to prove of 
high interest, 4^ it appeared to lead*to the very spot 
where, from the set of the tide and the trending of the 
coast, tho strait was most likely to be found : and it" 

L 3 
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presented, at the same time, a geological character 
differing from any wo had bel'ore met with. We now 
turned nearly doe north, and, after passing over a mile 
and a half of rocky country, we arrived, at about 7 a.m., 
at the ultimate object df our journey, the extrc*nie 
northern )[>oint of the peninsula, dverlooking the nar¬ 
rowest part of thd desired strait, which lay iinniedintely 
below us, two miles in width, and apparently very deep. 
Beyond us to*the west,- the shores again separat<*d to the 
distance of several leaguers, ainl, for more than three 
points of the compass, in that direction, no land could be 
seen to the utmost limits of a clear horizon, except one 
island, six or seven miles distant. Over this we could 
not entertain* a doubt of having discovere<l the Polar 
Sea, and, loaded as it was with ice, we already felt as if 
we w'ere on the point of forcing our way through it, 
along the northern sboS^s of Ameilca. 

“ After despatching one of our party to the foot of 
the point for some of tho sea water, which was found 
extremely ^It to the taste, we hailed the interesting 
event of the morning by three Hearty cheers, and by 
a small extra allowance of grog to our people, to drink 
a safe and speedy passage through tho channel just 
discovered, which I ventured to name by anticipation, 
The Strait of the Fury and IIecla. Having 
built a pile of stones at the promontory which, from its 
situation, with respect to the continent of America, I 
called Cape North-East, we walked back to our tent 
and baggage^ these having, for tho sake of greater cx- 
pedidoD, been left two miles behind, after resting 
a few hours, set out on our return.” y 

A light easterly breeze at length enabled the Blu])h 
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to struggle through the newly-discovered strait for 
some distance. The main body of the ice was, how¬ 
ever, almost as firm and impracticable^as ever, while 
the young ice,” the certain herald of winter,* was 
already forming on the liule open water that re¬ 
mained, and was hourly engaged in connecting afresh 
the masses whoso partial .disruption had vainly 
raised their hopes. A few days more decided the 
matter. So rapidly, in fact, was the Reason closing 
in, that it was for some time doubtful, first of all, 
whether the ships would be able to retrace their 
course, and get free of the strait again; and then, 
whether they could escape being frozen up at sea. 
At length, after beating about, among the floating 
icc, fur many stormy days, tfhd losing several 
anchors, they were, finally,* on the last day of 
October, hauled info their second winter-quarters, at 
the Island of Igl(x>lik! Here they found themselves 
again t^mong the Esquimaux, among •whom they 
recognised the familiar faces of some of their former 
friends. One of these, whom the sailors had chris¬ 
tened John Bull,” was so overjoyed at meeting the 
friendly ‘*Kubloomis” once more, that he actually 
sent, by one of the sailors, a piece of sealskin, as a 
present to “ Paree,” being the first oftering of*real 
gratitude, without expectation of a return, which he 
had ever received from these people. 

In this good company, the dreary winter was 
passed as cheerfully as the somewhat gloomy 
^Igroipects of the expedition would permit. As to 

L 4 
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their operatKR m jjp r mg the coming year. Parry was in 
great perplei(^; but iiis doubts, at length, resolved 
themselves iojio a definite scheme of a daring and 
hazohlous nat^.' This was to send the ** llecla’’ 
home, and, taking from her stores a year’s provisions, 
to continue his voyage alone in Hhe " Fury,” For 
the greater part of the. winter, he kept his plan to 
himself, and when, at length, he made it known, not 
a murmur whs heard from any one of the gallant 
crews he commanded. Each was willing to return, 
or to remain, as his commander should decide. In a 
long letter to his parents, written at this time, to be 
transmitted ^o them by Capbiin Lyon, he thus 
expresses, in simple yet manly terms, his determina¬ 
tion not to relinquAh the main object of his voyage 
without one more strugg^ and breathes the spirit of 
that calm reliance on^^i^^her power, in which his 
resolution liad been taken. ^ ^ 

f * 

** I, yesterday, communicated to dll in both ships the 
determination to which 1 had long ago come, of sending 
the*Hecla’to England, and continuing our efforts in 
the * Fury* singly. Nothing can exceed the lively and 
animated bustle now going on in our little colony; and it 
is a source of very great gratification to me, at this par¬ 
ticular period, to see the good health generally enjoyed 
by us,. §lay Ood continue to us His all-merciful guid¬ 
ance and protection ; and I cannot despair of still ulti¬ 
mately effecting oar object. I am detem^ned, however, 
with the continued assistance of Provilence, to show 
that perseverance has not been wanting in this 
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prise; and no consideration shall inda<S» i^to relinquish 
it, while a reasonable ho^ of sneceA tqq^ns. What¬ 
ever the event may be, our effortlt shall worthy of our 
country, and our return, I trust, at lea^ not inglorious. 
What the issue is to be, is iy much b^ter hands than 
ours to determine. • . . The * Ilecla * will toll you our 
story as far ns it goes. For the concluding part of the 
tale, which is * in the womb of time,’ our dear friends in 
England must patiently w'ait for the ncx^post, ■whieli I 
trust may be via Kamtschatka. They will not fail to 
fei‘1 comfort in knowing that wo are ever under the 
guidance of Him, * who is about our path, and about our 
l)t*d, and spieth out all our ways.' ” 

f 

• # 

Probably, had this intention been carried out, the 
fate of the ** Erebus ” and “ Terror • might have 
been forestalled by that of ^tbe ^ Fury.” Only a few 
diiye, however, before the of the ships, a 

circumstance occiirredi which lellected a total change 
in his views. The scurvy, which hacf hkherto been 
unknown, save in a few cases among the officers, 
wliosc sedentary pursuits rendered tlicm less gene¬ 
rally attentive to habits of regular exercise, now 
made its unwelcome appearance most unequivocally 
among the men. The surgeon was consulted, and 
his ofinion being, decidedly, against tlie wisdoiilT of 
keeping either of the ships out a third winter. Parry’s 
better judgment prevailed over his zeal in the cause 
of discovery, and, with a passing sigh for the Polar 
Sea, which lay at the western gates of his newly 
di^overed strut, he resolved to make the best of his^- 
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w’ay home in company witli the Hecln.*' He was 
further confirmed in ^^is chaijj^e of detemiination by 
a last sight he*took <^he strait, where tlie barner of 
ice remained a^firmly and apparently as hopelessly, 
fixed as ever. The unexampled lateness of the 
season also convinced him of the* little progress he 
could hope to make in* an onward direction, during 
the coming summer. As it was, it was nut until the 
end of the second week in August that the ships 
were finally released; anrl, even thon,^ the singular 
mode of their progress southward, from Igloolik to 
their old winter-quarters at Winter Island, proved 
how little tCould have been effected in a contrary 
direction. The wind fiuliog, and the ice closing in 
around them,*they were, without the%rnallcpt possi¬ 
bility of exertion oh their own part, drifted at 
random down Fox Channel^ now driven among 
shoals, with only a few inches of water to spare, now 
whirling round a headland, at ^le rate of two or 
three knots an hour. Nor was this all. The season 
was so far advanced, that, at one time, it seemed by 
no means improbable, that, though" on their way 
home, they might be detained for a third winter in the 
ice, almost within sight of open water. At length, 
Hudson’s Straits were passed, and they bode fare¬ 
well to the last iceberg in Davis* Strait. 


“It can scarcely be imagined," (Parry wrote, on their 
homeward voyage across tlic Atlantic,) “ by those who 
have not been similarly situated, with what eager intcrert 
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one* or two vessels were, this day, descried by il% being 
the tir.st trace of civilised man l^t^e had^een for the 
space of tweiity-8<*ven months.” * 

On their arrival at Lerwick, the^Were warmly 
greeted by the iriljabitants,* eager to welcome them 
back to their native country'. 

“ I feel it impossible,” (he continues,) “ adequately to 
express the kindness and attention we received, for the 
three or four days that wo were detained in Bressay 
Sound by ooiUrnry winds. On the first intimation of 
our arrival, tlie bells of Lm^wiek 'were set ringing, the 
ijihabitaiits flocked from every part of the country, to 
express their joy at our return, an^the was illu¬ 
minated at night, as if each individual had a brother or 
.son among us. On the 12lli of October, being Sunday, 
the uilicers and men of both «liips attended Divine 
Service on shore, when the worthy minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Menzit's, Avho was before well known to many of us, 
oflered up, in the most solemn and imprtfssiye manner, a 
thanksgiving for our^iafc return; at the same time culling 
upon us, with great earnestness, never to forget what we 
owed to Him, ‘who had been about our path and about 
our bed.* The peculiarity of the circumstances under 
whicb we joined the congregation, the warmth of feeling 
exhibited by every person assembled within the sacred 
wallSk together with the affectionate energy of "the 
preacher, combined to produce an effect, of which words 
can convey but little idea, but which will not easily be 
effaced from the minds of those present on this affecting ‘ 

• ff • 

occasion. 

<«The joy of his return to his native shores was, thia- 
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time, saddened by a* severe, though not unexpected 
blow. The first lett^, whic}), as usual, awaited him 
at the Scotti^ ports, (oonveyed the intelligence of 
the ^eath of father, whose health, already much 
impaired, had, from the time of the departure of the 
expedition, gradually declined, until March 22nd, 
when he died. ?rhe news affected him deeply, hut 
his official dujties prevented him from at once hasUui- 
ing to his bereaved horned and he posted, as before, 
in all haste to London, to present his papers to the 
Admiralty. The letters he Lad received in Scotland 
also brought the tidings of his j^ungest sister s mar¬ 
riage. She was then living near London, and saw 
him on the day after his arrival in town. As might, 
be expected in one whose affection for home tics was 
alw ys 80 peculiarly Strong, he was deeply depressed 
in spirits, and she observed thqt he could neither cat 
nor speak. The next day, she was summoned in haste 
to his hotel,^nd found him alrcac^v in the delirium of 
high fever. For some days be was in considerable 
danger, and his sister and brother^-law, with his 
friend, Mr. Martyr, were constantly with him; but 
his critical condition was carefully kept iroin his 
mothers ear, until the crisis was past. The meet¬ 
ing‘between the widowed mother and her beloved 
son was most affecting, as the former lifted up her 
heart, in solemn thanksgiving, to Him who had 
mercifully preserjred her from further bereavement. 

The following letter, one of the first he wrote 
after his recovery from this illness, was in reply to 
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the congratulations of his friend Franklin on his 
own safe return. The flatter had hhnseU^ returned 
the year, before, from the perilbus expedition, with 
Sir John Bichardson, to the shores of^e Polar &ea, 
which has made their names for ever memorable in 
the annals of afctic*advcnture. 

*^!Staoirord Ilill, October 23, 1823. 

dear Franklin, 

** 1 can sincerely assure you, that it was frith no 
ordinary feeling of gratilication, that I read your kind 
letter of congratulation on my return. Of the splendid 
achievements of yourself, and your brave cpinpanions in 
enterprise, 1 can liardly trust myself to si>eak, for I am 
apprehensive of not conveying what, indeed, can never 
be conveyed adequately in words, my unbounded admira^ 
tion of what you haw, under the hles^illg of God, been 
enabled to perform, jiind «the inanner in which you have 
I»erformed it. To place you, in the rank of travellers, 
above Park, and Ileavnc, and others, would,* in my esti¬ 
mation, be nothing in comparison of your merits. But, 
in you, and your my dlear friend, wc sec so sub¬ 

lime an instance of Christian confidence in the Almight}*, 
of the superiority of moral and religious energy over 
mere brute strengtli of body, that it is impossible to con¬ 
template your sufferings, and preservation, withoiK a 
sensation of reverential awe! 1 liave not yet seen your 
book^ and have only read the Quarterly Boview. Your 
letter was put into my hand at Shetland, and I need not 
be ashamed to say that I cried over it like a child. The 
tears I shod, however, were those of pride and pleasure ; 
— pride, at being your fellow-countryman, brother 
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officer, and friend; pleasure, in seeing the virtues of the 
Christian lading their first and highest charm to the un- 
conquerable pprseverance and splendid talents of the 
offiA?r and the man. 1 have a promise of your book this 
day from my brother-in-law, Mr. Martincau, with whom 
(surrounded by all my family) I aqi sti^’ing for a week 
at Stamford Hill. I cannot, at present, enter into nny 
shop business,~I mcau*gcogr 9 phicaI details; but I long 
very much ^to see the connection between our disco¬ 
veries. Ours are small, for our success has been sinall 
on thi% ocrcasion. Briefly, (for the doctors insist upon 
it,) the north-eastern portion of America consists of a 
singular peninsula, extending from Kepulse Bay in btij® 
lat. to 69J^, and resembling a bastion at the corner of a 
fort, the gorge of the bastion being tlireo days of Kscpii- 
maux journev, across from Kepulse Bay to Akkrnd(*<*, 
one of their settleiuents or stations on the oppo-^itt*, or 
Polar Sea side. This great southern indentation cikrrc- 
pponds, I imagine, with, your route,^ which led yon iiito 
6GJ°, I think, ’n proceeding eastward; but 1 Inne really 
so vague an idea of your proceedings, geographically, 
that I can, at present, say very little to gratify eurio.nify 
concerning the connection of our discoveries. I slinll 
have volumes to say, or write to you hereafter, but do 
not bo alarmed at the supposition of iny expecting 
volumes from you in return. 

^ 1 shall only add that I am, rny dear Franklin, 

“ Your ever faithful, and most sincerely admiring 
friend, 

“ W. E, Parry.” 

He had now attained the rank of Post Capbiin^ 
having been promoted during his absence, as soon as 
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the twelve months of service as Commander bad 
expired. The result of the late expedition^ though 
unsuccessful as to its ultimate object» had at least 
shown what route was to be avoided, in the sdarch 
for a practicable pftssage tcv the westward; while to 
give up the mattei^ at that stage, would have been, 
in Parry’s opinion, to lose alhthe benefit of the expe¬ 
rience already gained at the cost of so much toil, and 
of which other natfons might possibly take advantage, 
to snatch from England the glory of thd great dis¬ 
covery. It was, therefore, soon generally understood 
that a third expedition would be sent out, of which 
Parry would again take the commandL Upon his 
recovery from his iUpess, Lord Melville offered to 
him the situation of Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
lie was, at first, unwilling to accept an office which 
would shut him out from active service, whether in 
the arctic seas, or elsewhere,*but this difficulty was 
soon obviated. 

** London, Nov. 26, 1S23. 

* 

** Lord ^lelvillebas said ahd done so handsomely about 
the Hydrographer’s situation, insisting on keeping it 
open for me, even during an expedition, that 1 have, 
literally per force, accepted it, aud shall be appointed 
probably this day. How I shall get through the work, 
and another equipment, and my book, 1 know not; but 
of this X must make the best 1 can, having, in fact, no 
choice. It will, in short, be ahut, of course, highly 
Mattering for the present and beneficial for the future. 
Another expedition is not quite determined on, but will 
be soon, I have little doubt.** 
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This was written in November; and, before the 
end of the, year, the Hecla ” and “ Fury ’* were 
again selected to renew the search for the North- 
Wesl Passage, and Parry was once more in his old 
place, and at his old occupation, fitting out his ships 
in Deptford Dockyard. ' 
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1824—1825. 

A FEW (lays before Parry received h\^ commission 
for tlio expedition now to hfi recorded, he was 
honoured with the ffeedom of the city of Winchester. 
In acknowledging the compliments contained in the 
speech of tlie Mayor, he spoke as follows; 

“ The merits which you havdkkindly attributed to mo, 
arc such only as, I trust, would have been found in every 
British seaman, and every Christian commander, under 
similar circumstances. It has, indeed, been my fortune, 
under Providence, to meet with some success in my cn-« 
doavours. To the zealous co-operation of my brofher 
ofliwu’s, and the •exemplary conduct of the faithful men 
entrusted to my charge, it has (under the same siiperin- 
tcniding care) been owing, that even our comparative 
failures have not^ perhaps, been alfogcther without 
benciit to bur country. By these, any future attempt 
may, in some measure, be directed, and the attainment 

H 
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of tho desired object, to a certain extent, rendered more 
easy. Should any call be made on our future exertions, 
tlie liberal and friendly, nay, affectionate reception we 
have*experienced at home cannot fail to encourage us in 
our labours." 

• 

As soon as it was settled that dnother expedition 
should be sent out, the •next point to be determined 
was, in what particular direction the hew attempt 
should be made. Franklin’s recent perilous journey 
to the mouth of the Coppermine Hirer had established, 
beyond a doubt, the position of the northern coast 
of America, and along this coast it was still Parry’s 
opinion thatr the passage must be sought, in pre¬ 
ference to the higher latitude of Melville Island. 
But the question was now raised by some at home, 
whether, considerin^the difficulties experienced in 
the late voyages, it would not Ibe wiser to reverse 
the mode of ^oj)eratidns, by seeking to enter tlie 
Polar Sea ft’om the west througli Behring’s Straits, 
rather than from its extern entrances, as heretofore. 
Of this proposition. Parry at once signified his 
unqualificcibdisapproval, and concluded a letter on the 
subject to Lord Melville with these words; ‘‘ The 
'information lately obtained makes it less advisable 
than ever for England to make the attempt from any 
but the Atlantic side; because it is obvious, that 
any difficulties of a more than ordinary nature 
should be encountered at first, while the resources 
arc complete, the ships uninjured, and thevenergy of 
the crews wholly unimpaired." This decided opinion, 
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coupled with his own experience of the hopeless 
barrier of ice near Melville Island^ and in the Straits 
of the Hecla and Fury, reduced thfe question to 
very narrow limits. The only other known opening 
which remained, was that of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
visited by himself in his first voyage. It is true 
that the ic^ lo the southward had then presented an 
unpromisinl^ appearance; but the channel was wide, 
and the well-known rapidity with which, under 
ordinary circumstances, changes in the state of the 
ice occur, evdn from day to day, during the summer, 
made it not unlikely that it would be found more 
favourable on a second visit. These views he 
strongly urged on the Admiralty, and, as might be 
supposed, his advice was favourably received, and 

formed, as before, the basis of Ifis instructions for the 

^ « 

coming voyage, “ The confidence,” such were their 
words, which we arc justified in pjacing- in your 
judgment and expcgencc, determine us to authorise 
and direct you to pursue the course which you 
consider most (iromising, namely, through Prince 
Regent’s Inlet.” 

The success which had attended the entertainment 
on board the “Fury ” in 1821, emboldened Parry to 
repeat the attempt now, on a larger scale than before. 
Tliis time both ships were gaily dressed out, and 
the proceedings varied by a concert on board the 
“ Hecla.” Several of the best performers of the day, 
Madame Pasta among the number, had volunteered 
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their services, and seemed, to their delighted hearers, 
♦as though • really inspired for the occasion beyond 
their usual pbwere of j^leasing. As the twilight 
closed in, a novel and brilliant effect was produced 
by coloured Ihmps hung amongst the rigging, and 
along the bulwarks of the vessels. ** It certainly 
was," writes Captain Parry’s sister, beautiful 
sight, and, pnder other circuni3tance8,^e should 
have thorou^ily enjoyed if.” ’ 

The ships sailed from the Nore on the 19th of 
May, 1824, and in ten days w'cre off the Orkneys, 
whence he thus writes to his mother. 

Hecla/ off the Orknrvs, M.iv 3{». 

“ My clearest Mother 

“Being, by a very curious• coincidence, off tlu* 
Orkney Islands, on the jsaiae day that wo took our do- 
parture from IIkuti three years ago, an opportunity otfiTs 
of sending a few* lines on shorty ami of tliis 1 gladly take' 
advantage, though I have only to say that we are all 
well, comfortable, and happy, and about to b.*giu our 
voyage across the Atlantic witli a fair breeze and mo^t 
charming weather. Wo shall not put in here if I can 
' help it, and the present wind is so favourable, that there 
wilh probably be no occasion for it. Everything is^as 
complete as possible, and I do not know a thing that we 
want. My own health is perfectly good, and I am sure, 
my dearest mother, that even you, with all your anxiety 
and affectionate solicitude for me, would, if you could see 
me, acknowledge that I am, in eveiy respect, as com* 
fortable as your heart could wish. 1 'have only time to 
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add my dearest love to all that are dear to me, from, my 
beloved mother, ^ , 

, * “ Your fondly affectionate son, ^ 

* « W. E. Pabkt.” 

He took the same opportunity of writing a few- 
last words to his friend Franklin, who was already 
meditating a second journey to the scene of his 
form^ sufferings on the n^th coast of America. 

“ God bless you,” ho concludes, *• my dear friend, in 
all your noble undertakings ! May He be your guide 
and support in every difficulty and danger, and bring 
you back in health, with renewed honours, to the 
numerous friends, to ■whom you are justly dear.” 

On the 18th of June they fell in with* the first ice 
in Davis’ Strait, anti, about th^s time, an incident 
occurred, strongly illustrative ^of his great natural 
coolness in the hour of dauger. It •was Sunday 
forenoon, and with the exception of a small watch 
on deck, the ship’s company were mustered below 
for divine service, at which, in' the absence of a 
chaplain, he officiated himself. He had finished the 
morning service, and had nearly reached the con¬ 
clusion of the sermon, when the quartermaster cagie 
hastily down the hatchway, and whispered a few 
hurried words in his ear. Parry, without exhibiting 
any signs of emotion, asked some questions in a low 
tone, and bade him return to his post. He then 
rc-opened his book, tmd continued his sermon as 
though nothing had occurred, concluding with the 

X 3 
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Uessing. Then, raising his hand, he said, Now, 
my lads, all hands on deck,^but mind, no bustle I’* 
reaching the deck, it was found that a mbt, 
which had been hanging over them all the morning, 
had lifted, showing the* land right ahead, and now 
only a short distance' off. Parry, whose apparent 
indifference had only Vesultcd from his persuasion 
that, according to the quartermaster's rcpo|^, no 
immediate danger was to%e apprehended, now took 
up his usual post, and promptly issuing the needful 
orders, the ship's course was altered, and the danger 
avoided. “We knew we could always trust him!" 
arc the emphatic words of one of his own seamen, 
present on the occasion; and those who know what 
seamen arc, will scarcely wonder that volunteers 
were never wanting for any service in which he was 
engaged. His esamplejras no less conspicuous, in 
the contemplF of fatigue irad the power of endurance. 
c*I have known him," says the same seaman, who 
acted as his steward, pass hour after hour on the 
* spike-plank ’ without going below, in all weathers, 
often, for hours together, taking no refreshment of 
any kind, but a glass of lemonade with one tea- 
spoonful of rum in it. I was often very nearly 
doubling the allowance, but, thinks I, he is sure to 
find me out, he* s so sharp, and then he'll never trust 
me again, which I couldn't bear!" 

The unusudl severity of the season retarded the 
ships beyond all expectation. ’ The difficulties of the 
icy barrier, through which they had, on a former 
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occasion, pushed their way across Baffin’s Bay, were 
now increased ten-fold, and, more thanVonce, they 
were in fear that the winter would Overtake them, 
before they had even passed the entrance of Lan¬ 
caster Sound. It would •be needless, after the 
aceounts of the former voyages, to enter into a detail 
of the vexatious trials of patience, to which, for more 
thai^two months, they were thus subjected. At 
length, however, these "exertions met with their 
deserved reward; they entered Lancaster Sound, 
and, on the 27th September, had fairly rqpnded the 
north-east comer of Prince Regent’s Inlet. Had 
they been fortunate enpugh to reach this point a few 
weeks earlier, as might reasonably have been hoped, 
they would, in all probability, have beeil able to have 
pushed through tl^e ice to tlhe southward of the 
inlet, and perhaps have, wintered on some part 
of the American coast; Irat the seaspn for naviga¬ 
tion being now almost at an end. Parry* determined 
•to winter at Port Bowen, a convenient harbour on 

the east coast of the inlet, which he had himself dis- 
■ ^ 

covered in 1819. 

This was the fourth winter which it had been the 
lot of our voyagers to pass in arctic regions, and 
was, in some respects, even more dreary than ttiose 
of former years. At Melville Island all was new, 
and the spirits of all ongaged were buoyed up by the 
hopes which the success of the voyage so far had 
inspired; while at Winter Island and Igloolik, the" 
presence of the Esquimaux afforded sufficient interest 
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and amusement to prevent the time from hanging 
heavy on tboir hands. At Port Bowen there was a 
total absence 6f all human creatures* save themselves* 
indeed, almost a total absence of animal life, wliile 
at the same time they were still on old ground, not 
having, as yet, passed even the threshold of disco¬ 
very. * . 

“ The account of a winter passed in these ” 

(Parry writes in his journal) “can no longer be ex¬ 
pected to afford the Intercast of novelty it once j>ossesscd, 
more esiK'cially in a station aln^ady delineated with 
tolerable geographical precision on our maps, and thus^ 
as it were, brought near to our firesides at home. Inde¬ 
pendently, indeed, of this circumstance, it is bard to 
conceive any one thing more like another, than two 
winters passed in the higher latitudes of the polar 
regions, except when variety happens to be afforded by 
intercourse with some other bnuich of the great family 
of man.* Winter after winter here assumes an aspect so 
much alike,'that cursory observation can scarcely dis¬ 
tinguish a single feature of variety. The winter of mure, 
temperate climates, and even in some of no slight severity, 
is occasionally diversified by a thaw, which at once gives 
variety and comparative checrfulnejs to the prospect. 
But here, when once the earth is covered, all is dreary, 
monotonous whiteness, not merely for days and weeks, 
but for mote than half a year together. Whichever way 
the eye is turned, it meets a picture calculated to im¬ 
press upon the mind an idea o^ inanimate stillness, of 
that motionless torpor, with which our feelings have 
nothing eongenial,—of anything, in short, but life. In 
the very silence there is a dcadnesa, with which a human 
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witness appears out of keeping. The presence of man 
seems an intrusion ^ the dreary solitude of this wintry 
desert, which even its ualivo animals hare, for a while, 
forsaken.** • 

The schools wgre now Again set on foot, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Hooper, purser of the 
** llccla,” and it was pleasant UP find that the benefit 
was «not confined to the score or so qf individuals, 
whose want of scholarship brought them to the school 
tables on the “ Hecla’s” lower deck in the long 
evenings, but extended itself to all the ship’s com- 
jmny, making the whole,” writes Parry, “sucdi a 
scene of quiet ratioi^ occupation as I never before 
witnessed on board a ship.” 

I do not speak lightly,” he ^^ontinucs, “ when I ex¬ 
press my thorough persuasion, that to the moral effects 
thus produced on the nfinds Of the men, were owing, in a 
very high degree, the constant, yet sobe^ cheerfulness, 
tho uiiiii^rrupted gobd order, and even, in some measure, 
the extraordinary state of health, which prcvfdled among 
us during tho winter.*’ 

Of one of the Sunday evening schools Mr. 
Hooper writes in his journsd; — 

m 

** I havo been, this evening, gratified beyond measure 
by the conduct of .my school. Wo assembled as usual, 
and Captain Parry read to us an excellent sermon. We 
then read over three or four times the second lesson for 
tho day, and 1 expounded it to the best of my ability.,, 
After this, we went to prayers, and having closed, I 
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wished them good night as usual, when my friend John 
Darke (one yf the * Hecla’s * seamen) said he wished to 
say a few words. He then returned to his knees, and, 
in a fbw simple but affecting words, returned thanks for 
the blessing ci\joycd by ^himself and shipmates in a 
Christian captain, and a Christian teacher, imploring the 
blessing of God in behalf of both Captain Parry and 
myself. After this, ho desired, for himself and ship¬ 
mates, to thank me for the trouble I had taken, and the 
countenance of every one spoke the same thing, and 
showed that they had deputed him to do this.** 

The officers and men of the present expedition 
haTing almost all served on the former voyages, it 
was thought expedient to deviny some novelty in the 
way of amu^ments, which all acknowledged were 
“ by this time almost^ worn threadbare.” Tlicy set 
their wits to work, and,’ at length, Captain Hoppner 
of the “Fury” proposed a •general masquerade. 
The notion^ ^fas at once eagerly caught up and 
acted upon, with the utmost ical, by al| parties. 
None were more delighted than Parry himself. 

“ It is impossible,** (ho writes,) ** that any idea could 
have proved more happy, or more exactly suited to our 
situation. Admirably dressed characters of various de¬ 
scriptions readily took their part, and many of these 
wei^ supported with a degree of spirit and genuine 
humour, which would not have disgraced a more refined 
assembly, while the latter might not have disdained, and 
would not have heen disgraced, by copying the good 
order, decorum, and inoffensive cheerfulness, which our 
humble masquerades presented.” 
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When the proposal was* communicated to the 
ships* companies, they heartily responded to ^e 
call, and, in their own phraseology, “ passed th^word 
forward to prepare for action.” The preparation of 
the different characters \fas, in itself, a fund of 
amusement, occupying several days. ** Well, Jack,” 
one would say, **I*vc put'my considering cap on, 
and 1 think as how rvc rummagedt up summut 
queer! ” and nondescript enough was the usual 
result of these cogitations! Before the first enter¬ 
tainment, which was to be held on board the Fury,” 
the chief topic among the men was, as to what part 
“ the captain ” w'ould take. They knew him well 
enough to expect something worth seeing, and, at 
the same time, to be sure' that they 'shoul^ feel at 
ease in his presenep. Conjccfiircs grew more rife as 
the festive day approached.^ He was well scanned 
by many curious eyes, as he emerged from his cabin 
and went down the ship s side, but ^e was well 
w'l'appcd up in a large boat cloak, and all that could 
be seen was his violin, wdiich he held under his arm; 
BO curiosity had to wait till all arrived at the mas¬ 
querade hall, on the “ Fury’s” lower deck. And 
now the fun commenced in good earnest j the 
captain himself, for some time at least, attracting 
the attention of all. The cloak had been thrown 
aside, and there stood the facsimile of an old marine 
with a wooden leg, well known to* all, who used to 
sit with a fiddle, begging for halfpence, on a road 
near Chatham. The part was admirably sustained. 
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‘‘Give a copper to po«r Joe, your honour, who^s 
lost his timbers in defence of bis king and country I ” 
and t^cn would come a scrape on the fiddle, and a 
stave dolefully drawled in a cracked voice. The 
appeal was not in vain, and the coppers fell fast 
into his hat. In another part of deck stood a 
neat public house bar, at which a steady seaman 
acted os Johp Barleyconi, and 6U[)pIicd liquor in 
moderation to those who presented tickets, with 
which they had been provided for the purpose, 
^line host had a ready tongue, and it may be 
supposed there was no lack of customers at the sign 
of the “Fury, No. 1, Arctic Street” The affair 
ended with a dance, in which the whole of the 
motley assemblage joined with right good will; 
Turks, sweeps, Quakers, and old clothes men, footing 
it as merrily as though the $cehc of the festival 
were Portsmouth instead of Port Bowen: and pre¬ 
senting a strange contrast to the dreary waste with¬ 
out, where an arctic winter still held undisputed 
reign over the desolate shore and frozen waste of 
waters. At length, four bells (ten o’clock) is struck, 
the boatswain’s chirp is* heard above the din, 
“ Away there, Heclas I ” and, in another hour, not a 
sound b heard on board either ship to break the 
stillness of the long polar night. Next day, the 
votes were taken, and it soon appeared that, from 
the captain’s cabin to the forecastle, there was but 
one opinion, viz., that “ this time, at least, the right 
nail had been hit on the head, and no mistake! ” 
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During these entertainments, which took place 
regularlj at stated intervals, alternatelf on board 
both ships, not a single instance occurfed of any^thing 
that could interfere with the regular discipline, or at 
all weaken the respect of* the ,men towards their 
superiors. Oui^jn fiict,” Pany observes, were 
masquerades witlS>|^t licentiousness, carnivals with¬ 
out excess t, • 

During tlie long winter months of imprisonment, 
the officers of both ships found ample employment 
in the scientific observations, which their vicinity to 
the magnetic pole rendered particularly important. 
The observatory had been erected on shore, as soon 
as the ships were secured in their winter quarters^ 
and the interest in these occnpations*was so great 
that its neighbour]iood, beforS long, presented the 
appearance of a small, village^ from the number of 
houses set up for thf reception of magnetic needles. 
The interesting fact was discovered that, since their 
last visit in 1819, the variation had increased by as 
much as nine degrees, te. from IH'’ to 123®. Close 
attention was also ]mid, as usual, to the various me¬ 
teorological phenomena, and it was remarked that 
falling stars were very frequent, especially in^ the 
month of December. The Aurora Borealis, though 
frequently seen, was not often very brilliant; and, a§ 
on j)revious voy^iges, the needles were never affected 
in the slightest degree during its coritinuance. 

“Once” (Parry writes), “while Lieutenants Shercr 
and Ross, and myself, were admiring the extreme beauty 
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of this phonomenon, we all, simultaneously, uttered an 
exclaxnatioi^ of surprise, at seeing a bright ray of tho 
Aurora shoot suddenly downward from the general mass 
of li^ht, between us and the land, which was distant 
only three hundred yards. Had I witnessed the pheno¬ 
menon by mysdlf, lahould^iave been disposed to receive 
with caution the evidence, even of my own senses, ns to 
this list fact; but the appearance convoying precisely 
the same idea,to three persons at once, all intently en¬ 
gaged in looking towards the spot, 1 have no doubt the 
ray of light actually passed within that distance of us.” 

The extreme facility with which sounds are heard 
at a great distance in cold weather has often been 
remarked, and a well authenticated instance of Uiis 
occurred during the winter at Po^JL Bowen. Lieut. 
Foster, of the Heda,” had occasion to send a man 
from the observatory to the opposite shore of the 
harbour, a distance of '669(> feel, or about one mile 
and a fifth,' in order to fix a meridian mark, and 
placed a second person half way between to rei)cat 
his directions. This he found on trial to be quite 
unnecessary, as he could easily converse with the 
man at the distant station. The thermometer at the 
time was eighteen degrees below zero, and the wea> 
ther calm and clear. 

On the 20th July, the ships were released from 
their winter quarters, and stood across to the west 
shore of Prince Regent’s Inlet, along which they 
now coasted to the southward. This land had been 
named by Parry, in hb former voyage. North Somer- 
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set, in honour of his native county, but the Hecla” 
and “ Griper ’’.had notion that occasion explored it, 
having kept to the cost shore of the inlet. 

* 

Hence ” (ho writes) ** it was the general feeling at 
this period, that tls3 voyage *had bu^ nOw commenced. 
The labours of a bad summer, and the tedium of a long 
winter, were forgotten in a moment, when wc found our* 
selves on ground not hitherto explored, apd with every 
apparent prospect before us of making as rapid progress 
as the nature of this navigation will permit.” 

These bright gleams of hope, however, were soon 
clouded. The ice to seaward gradually approached 
the land, until it drove both ships on shore, in which 
process the “ F iiry ” was swept irresistibly past 
the “ Ilccla,” only avoiding, by a few feet, a contact 
which might have* been ruinous to both vessels. 
They were got off again at "high water, but the 
unfortunate Fury ” was so seriously damaged, that 
four j)iimps constantly kejit going were hardly suffi¬ 
cient to keep her afloat; and Captain Hoppner, with 
his officers and men, were almost exhausted with 
their incessant labours. Preparations were made 
for heaving her down, to repair the injury to her 
keel; but, in the very act of so doing, a gale of ind 
destroyed the basin which had, with great labour, 
been constructed in the ice to receive her, and it was 
found necessary to tow her out tg sea, in which 
service the “ Hecla ” herself was exposed to no little 
danger. For a few hours the “Fury” was kept 
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afloat, by means 'of sails < j^ed under her keel to 
stop the vepTSt leaks f but op the 21st Au^st, she 
«was^once mofe on shore, and this time hopelessly 
stranded on an open and stony beach, with her hold 
full of water. The officers and men of both ships 
were now so harassed andeirorn out, as to be scarcely 
capable of any further exertion without rest, and 
more than one instance occurred of stupor arising 
from excessive fatigue, amounting to a certain de¬ 
gree of failure in intellect, rendering the individual 
so afl’ected quite unable, at first, to comprehend an 
order, though still as willing as ever to obey it A 
survey was held on the stranded vessel, and the 
unanimous opinion of her officers confirmed that 
to which PavTy had reluctantly come, tliat she must 
be abandoned. This was rendered more vexatious by 
the unusual absence of ice to the southward, as w'cll 
as the navigable sea, indicated in that direction by a 
dark water-sky.” Tlic condition of the “ Fury,” 
however, forbade all hopes of being able to take 
advantage of these favourable prospects, and Parry 
saw that one course only was open to him in this 
extremity. 

“X>ur resources only being sufficient to hold out to 
the autumn of the following year, it would have been 
folly to hope for final success, considering the small 
• progress wo had already made, the uncertain nature of 
the navigation, imd tho advanced period of the season. 
1 was. therefore, reduced to the only remaining conclu¬ 
sion, that it was my duty to return to England, in 
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complianco with the plain tenor ^ my instructions. 
But,” he adds, “ it was with extreme paiu^ and regret 
that I made the signal fof the * Fury's ’ officers and men 
to go for their clothe^ which hod been put on shore*with ^ 
the stores.” 

Every sjmrc comer of the Hecla ” being required 
for the accommodation of a double complement, the 
greater part of the Fury’s ” stores weje left either 
on board her, or on shore. These preparations at 
length concluded, the boats were hoisted up, and the 
“ Hecla^s ” head turned to the north-eastward. 

On the 12 th of October, Captain Parry landed nt 
Peterhead, from which place he posted to London 
to present his papers at the Admiralty, whence 
he announced his arrival to his mother in these 
words;— • 

• • “ London, Oct. 16, 1825, 

“ My beloved Mother, 

I have tried every means of communicating to 
you that I am safe and well, and so are all belonging to 
the expedition,- though unsuccessful, and having lost 
the ‘Fury.* This is one of the accidents to which all 
such attempts must be liable, and from which God’s 

providence alone has hitherto preserved us.,We 

left the poor old ‘ Fury * full of water. God has been 
still very merciful to us, especially to me. All the 
‘ Hecla*s ’ people return, by Ilis good providence, better 
than when we left England, and only two of the ‘ Fury’s’ 
have been lost, one by accident, and one by a disease 
incurable in any place, and under any circumstances.” 
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In compliance with the customary regulations of 
the service a court-martial was held, at Sheemess, on 
the commander and officers the “ Fury.” “ By a 
curious necessity,” Parry wrote, “ there not being 
captains enough to foan the court, I sat as a 
member myself, although it was,' in fact, on myself 
that the responsibility rested! ” The intprest excited 
by the aflfair was so great, that the “ Gloucester,” on 
S^rd of which tlie court was held, was crowded 
with persons desirous of witnessing the proceedings, 
and of learning the particulars of the disaster. 
After going through the fonu of acquitting Captain 
Hoppner and his officers, a flattering encomium was 
passed on the exertions of all engaged in the ex¬ 
pedition. As to the loss of the vessel under his 
command. Parry remarks, that the only real cause 
for wonder was his long exemption from such a 
catastrophe, in a service invoUing such constant and 
unavoidable risk as an arctic voyage. 

The voyage of 1824, resulting in the loss of the 
Fury,” was the last expedition in which Parry was 
engaged for the discovery of a North-West Passage, 
his next public service having a different end in 
view, though it led him once more into similar 
scenes. Still, while the great problem remained 
unsolved, his own exertions had not been without 
brilliant results. To him we owe the ])as8age of 
Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait,— on the south 
and north. Prince Regent’s Inlet and Wellington 
^hannel,—Melville Island a^d Banks Land to the 
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far westward. Even his failures served as land* 
marks to guide the steps of those who fgllowed in 
his track, and tlie extent of his succe^, on ground 
hitherto unexplored, had, in a great measure, ex¬ 
hausted the more difficult [lart of the undertaking, 
leaving to his successors only the glory of completing 
the last link in the chain of discovery. He lived 
just long enough to see this link added, as he felt 
sure would eventually be the case. 

“ I feci confident ” (he writes, at the close of his nar¬ 
rative of this voyage) “that the undertaking, if it bo 
deeiiicd advisable at any future time to pursue it, will, 
on<? day or otlior, be accomplished ; f 8 r, Setting aside the 
a<*cidcnts to which, from their very nature, such attempts 
must be liable, I cannot but believe it to*be an enter¬ 
prise well within tlu* Reasonable Ifinits of practicability. 
It may he tried often, apd often fail, for sevcral favour¬ 
able and fortunate circumstances must be combined for 
its accomplishment, ljut I believe, nevertheless, that it 
will ultimately l>c accomplished. Happy ” (ho adds) 
“ I should have considered my&elf ia solving this inte¬ 
resting question, instead of leaving it a matter of specu¬ 
lation and conjecture ; happy shall 1 be also, if any 
labours of mine in the humble, though it would seem 
necessary, office of pioneer, should ultimately contribute 
to *1110 success of some more fortunate individual; but 
most happy should I be, to bo again seleeUd as that 
individual. May it still fall to England’s lot to accom¬ 
plish this undertaking, and may she ever Continue to 
take the lead in enterprises intended to contribute to the 
advancement of science, and to promote, with her gwn, 

* o . ' 
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the welfare of mankind at large. Such enterprises, so 
disinterest^ as well as useful in their object, do honour 
to the cotintr)!* which undertakes them, even when they 
fail f they cannot but excite the admiration and respect 
of every liberal and cultivated mind; and the page of 
future history will undoubtedly recerd them, as in ever^ 
way worthy of a powerful, virtuous, and enlightened 
nation. 

• 'We cannot conclude this chapter without noUcing 
the increased olearness with which Divine truth jirc- 
sented itself to the mind of Captain Parry during 
tliis voyage, and its effect upon his religious cha¬ 
racter. In the qgsc of many pcrsi>n8, there seems 
to be some turnit^g ]Knat, as it were, in the life, 
dividing the* old from the new. Here, the change 
appears to have beoii far more gradual, and yet 
that there was such a change is very evident. 
While, hitherto, “ virtue ” had been his watch¬ 
word, it wifs, henceforward, a sipplc, childlike faith 
in the merits of his Saviour; wdiile, in former 
years, he had been content tb bow reverently before 
tlie footstool of the Creator, he was now led to cling 
confidently, and yet humbly, to the Cross of his Ke- 
deemer. Such a statement may, fierliaps, seem 
inednsistent with the high moral character ^pd 
unmistakable piety of his early years: but, little as 
he was accustomed to speak of his owu inner feelings, 
no one who knew him can doubt tliat he, himself, 
regarded the religion of lus early life as widely dif¬ 
fering from his later experience. The former was 
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hut an imperfect, vague, undeveloped service, the 
latter was as a light shining more and more unto 
the perfect day.” It might be said of him, aa of 
iComclius, that he liad been a devout man, one that 
feared God, and prayed to God always,” but that, 
henceforth, it was given to him to know ‘‘the way 
of God more perfectly.” Aifd to the induenee of 
more than qne immediate cause may wcw trace this, 
development. His father’s death had had, as we 
have seen, a strong 'effect upon him, and would, 
doubtless, lead him to inquire, with greater anxiety, 
into the grounds of his own belief. Under thesb, 
inquiries he was not left alone to the struggles of his 
own heart, but found in Mr. Hooper, whose name 
has occurred more than once in these \)ages, one 
ever ready to offer sympathy dnd help; so that, 
during the winter spent.at Port Bowen, a close tie 
of Christian friendship was formed between them. 
A jKHjket edition of. the New Testament, which 
(!!apt^in Parrj had in his possession during this 
voyage, contains the following entry on the first page 
in his own handwriting: “ Began to read the New 
Testament every evening, from June 3rd, 1824.” 
This is followed by a fuccession of dates, extending 
through two years, being the days on wliich the 
•Testament was recommenced in regular order, 
amounting to seven times in all. To this simple 
reading through and through of the New Testament 
did he ascribe, more than to any other means, the 
progresaive change in his religious views, applying 
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to himself the words of the Psalm, The Giftrance of 
Thy Wotd givcth light” 

The following ext—ts are from Mr. IIoo|>cr’8 
private joumaL 

“ Jflwwari/23rr/, 1825.—My entN'mcd friend is more 
eam 9 st]y alive than to the importance of living 
for another world, and not for this alone. Ilis vicw'A 
become e\ (•hy day more clear. We have much delight 
in conversing ; and, I Iio|m*, undey the influence of (ioif** 
Hofy Spirit, in iner^'asing «*Bch otlieris knowdodge on re¬ 
ligious subjects. I frequently spend half an hour willi 
film after our school, and find sonu* of the time thub 
passed both precious and delightful.” 

“ February 13//i.—Captain I'lirry is most earnest in 
his desire tb awaken the people to the importance of 
eternity, on which subject his own >ie\\rt ha\e. in thela^t 
few mouths, materially expanded, and, under the di\ iiu 
blessing, I have confhlent iioju's of l^enefitting many of 
them by our hiutual eudeavonrs.” 

That these efforts, on the part of tj}icsc Christian 
brother officers, were highly appreciated by those fur 
whose benefit they were intended, may be seen from 
the two following letters from a &>camaD on hoard 
the ^ Jlecla,” the first. wTittcTi at the time, and the 
other addressed to Mr. Hooper, some years after¬ 
wards. 

“ H. M. S. *HecliL’ Port Bowen, I>kj. 1824. 

1 must bo plain and honest in my declarations. The 
Lord has been plea.sc*d to supply us sinful and unworthy 
creatares with a Christian and faithful captain, and 
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preacher of ilic most sacred and Holy GoBp^l|iid, liha- 
wise, a good Christian teacher, in this wild s^tavy' 
place, and shall wo still robol against sush a good Gpd 
ns thi^, and go on in sin ? Shall 1 not, with my iraall^ 
but most grateful acknowle<lgments, contribute soUse-, 
thing towards the •support oT religion ? This, Sir, Ir 
should wi'th to keep secret from the worfd, for, * in your 
lilniiii'giving, let not your right hand know what your 
left hand docth.* Hut 1 am so circumstai^d now, that 
this 1 cannot avoid, and if you will have the goodness to 
write how it should be done, tlio sum of shall be 
gi\en, as you think well of. ^lay the Lord be with you, 
and with my spirit, and I am, Sir, 

Your obedient and very humble servant, 

** John Darks, Scamitn.*’ 

“I re-^jiect you and Captain Parry so far, that I 
would willingly lay.down ray iffe freely to serve you. 

I cannot lx*ur to lo'<e ^ight of the {>erson3 in w’hom I 
ha\t* ^uch friciuK, and wdio, by the grace o’f God, have 
IxH'ii the means of sj^ving my soul. • 

“ J. D,” 

Shortly after the arrival of the “ llccla ” in 
England, in 182J, Parry underwent a severe trial in 
the death of his cstqpmed friend, Mn Charles Martyr. 
The following letter, written towards the close of his 
fatal illness, is indicative of the expansion of his own 
religious views. • 

“ Dt‘ar Charles Martyr, of whoso value, as a friend, 
you are fully aware, is, 1 fear, no loss than dying, and I, 
who would die for him, cannot, as yet, go to Chatham to 
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see him. Tes, he is, I believe, going to rc^ip his reward, 
and to receive a crown of glorj. Ho is, my dear friend, 
^ the happiest man in England, t believe, at this moment. 
The ^alm composure with which he contemplates his 
dissolution is, I am told, most delightful. He says he is 
sure the God he has endleavoured serve will never 
Mcavo nor forsake* his wife and children. He sjteaks 
of it, not as many do, in general dependence on God*s 
mercy, but in«the sure and certain hope that it will Xhs 
so. His, in short, is faith, the true scriptural faith, and 
by this he trusts, through the merits of his Saviour, to 
enter heaven himself, and feels certain that He, without 
whose permission not a sparrow falls to the ground, will 
preserve from want those whom he leaves behind, who 
are of more value than many sparrows. You, my dear 
friends, will fq/rgivc my intruding idl this u[>on you, but 
the object of my present affliction is not unknown to you, 
and you can deeply appreciate every feeling of mine 
upon the occasion.” 

After Mr. ^lartyr’s decease, Rirry had the melan¬ 
choly satisfaction of testifying to the worth of his 
departed friend, in an article for the ** Christiaii 
Observer,” and the spirit which [>crvades every page 
is a still further illustration of tlic remarks we have 
ventured to make upon his own religious views. 
The memoir concludes with these words: — 

“ At length his happy spirit was released, and returned 
to God who gave it. Thus at the early ago of thirty- 
three years, this faithful servant of God ‘fell asleep 
in Jesus.* He is now delivered from the bondage of 
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corruption, into the glorious liberty of the children of 
iiod. Now, freed from ^ all darkness, and ^oubts, sad 
fears, he is drinking, from the pure fountain of life and 
happiness, draughts of unmixed and uninterrupted feli- 
citv. Ills warfare is ended, and lie is wearing a crown 

tf ^ f 

of glory, * the prizi? of the hi^ calling of God in Christ 
Jesus/ ** 
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CHAP. VIIL 

INTEREST IN ^^LIGIOUS SOCIETIES. — APPOINTMENT T% 
TUE COMMAND OF AN EXPEDITION FOR THE I'CJUPOSE 
OP ATTEMPTING TO REACH THE NORTH l*OLE. — MAli* 

RIAGK.—SAILING OF THE EXPEDITION.-^TIIE ** IIKCLa” 

LEFT AT SPITZBERGEN. — BOAT AND SLEDGE JOLRNEV 
TO THE NORTHWARD. — RETURN TO THE “IIECLA.”— 
HOMEWARD VOYAGE.—SHORT TOUR OX TUE CiiNTlNENT. 
—DE^TU 0| HIS ELDEST CHILD. 

1826 — 1828; 

t 

« 

4 

liiMEDiApifLT after his return .from the expedition 
recorded in the last chapter, Parr^ resumed his 
duties as hydrographer at the Admiralty. On the 
15th February, 1826, the freedom of the borough of 
Lynn was voted to him by the corpoiation, “ in 
testimony of the high sense they entertained of his 
menlorious and enterprising conduct.” 

At this time, his interest in rehgious societies 
seems to have been first awakened. The Society 
for promoting Christianity among the Jews, the 
Church Missionary, and the Naval and Military 
Bible Societies, are frequently mentioned in his 
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letters, the latter especially, for which he spoke at 
the annual May meeting of this year, besides taking 
an active part in the formation of an association at 
CWham. 

I Iwvc often Wished ” (he remarked on this occasion]^ 
** when paying my usual visits to our little schools, that 
the friends of the Naval and Military Bible Society, or 
oven its enemies (if any such there can •be), could for a 
•moment have been transported to the VUecla’s’ lower 
deck. They would there have seen a whole ship’s com¬ 
pany gradually drawing round the school tables, to hear 
the %vord of God expounded, they would have seen each 
individual listeming with eager and mute attention, and, 
literally, those who came to scotf remaining to pray. 
I cannot expect, ladies and gentlemen, to convey to your 
mind the intc^rest of such a sc 4 ;ne, with all the associa^ 
tions arising out of our peculiar situation, but the recol¬ 
lection w'ill ever bo• to ino one of the strongest, and, I 
may truly say, the sweetest of my lift. ^Tho effect was 
simply this, that tlte very best men on boara the ‘ Hecla,* 
—those, I mean, who were always called upon in time of 
««pccial difficulty and danger,—were, without exception, 
those who had thought the most seriously on religious 
subjects; and that, if a still more scrupulous selection 
were to be made of that number, the choice ivould, 
without hesitation, fall on two or three individilhls emi¬ 
nently Christian. Such has been the result of my own 
observation and experience. Should I be employed on 
a similar service, and were you to ask what men I would 
select, 1 would say, * give me the best Christians,’ for 
tlien wc should bo strong indeed, strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of His might.” 
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In thus openly espousing the cause of religion, he 
felt that he was now, as it were, nailing to the mast 
the colours of his Christian profession. 

“ My speech at ftie Bibkj^ Society ” ( ho writes) has 
been talked of very sneeringly at this' great house (the 
Admiralty); but oh! how ipsignificant docs all within 
these walls appear, when the imagination turns, but for 
a moment, to tlR* assembled host of heaven, and men, and 
angels! Li this 1 had long ago counted the cost, and 
am, I trust, ready, in dependence on other strength than 
my o^n, to bear much more reproach than this. Pray 
for me,-my dear friend, that my strength fail not, and 
that I may be encouraged and supported by tlod’s Holy 
Spirit, in every humble endeavour to advance Ilis glory, 
and the salvatioit of men’s souls! ” 

After the unsuccessful ternnnation of the recent 
efforts todiscovcivthe North-West Passage, it seemed 
useless, for tffei)rcscnt, to pursue the attempt furtlier; 
but this did not hinder Parry from turning his 
attention to another quarter, where success seemed 
more hopefuL The interesting experiments which. 
had been made, during the late expeditions, in tlic 
neighbourhood of the Magnetic Pole, had induced 
many scientific men to speculate on the possibility 
of carrying out similar observations at the very 
pole of the earth itself. Parry employed the few 
leisure moments he could snatch from the duties 
of bis office in drawing up a statement respecting 
the practicability of effecting this object by means of 
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filedge boat^ aa had been before proposed by his 
friend and brother officer, Captafin Fi^^klin. Of 
the difficulties involved in the schema he was fully 
aware; but, os he remarked in a letter to Franklin, 
then himself absent from England on arctic dis¬ 
covery, “ the trtjc reply to all doubts is, go and 
see! ” The memorial, when completed, was laid 
before Lord Melville and the Lords of the Admiralty, 
supported by a recommendation from ^ir Humphry 
Davy, the president of the Royal Society, to whom 
Parry, as a member of the Society, had communi¬ 
cated his views. As might be anticipated, some 
opposition was at first made to the scheme, but, after 
furtlior discussion, the objections were overruled, 
and Parry was appointed to the command of an 
expedition ** for the jiuq) 08 e «f attempting to reach • 
the North Pole.” * 

• “ Admiralty, July 8, 1826. 

** I am in the higl^cst possible spirits, b^ing quite re¬ 
joiced in the pros|>cct of some new and honourable employ¬ 
ment, better suited both to my tastes and early habits 
than the present sedentary occupation of my office. I was 
yesterday the whole day at Woolwich Dockyard, and 
went on board my dear old * Ilccla,’ to determine on a 
few trifling alterations which must be made in l)pr. 1 
feed very great interest in this expedition, more than in 
any former one, os it is my own plan, and unique in its 
way.** 

In the autumn of the year, these preparations 
were, for a short time, interrupted by an event of a 
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difierent nature. Among t)ie families who had sought 
and valtked the acquaintance of the arctic navigator^ 
was that of Sir John Stanley, afterwards Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. His fourth daughter, Isa¬ 
bella Louisa, had, long q^fore her first introduction 
to Captain Parry, taken a peculiar interest in the 
subject of polar enterpiisc; and it will not be a 
matter of 6urj)ri8e that the friendship, thus formed, 
soon ripened into a warm attachment on his part. 
Under the circumstances of the cxj>edition then im¬ 
pending, the question waa naturally one of anxious 
deliberation: but, at length, the sanction of her 
parents was obtained, and consent given t(» the innr- 
riage, just five months before the **IIechi” was to 
leave England. 

I On the 23rd October the ceremony was jierfornifd 
in the parish church of Alderley, by the llev. Edward 
Stanley (afterwards Bi^iop of JCorwich), with whom 
Captain Parry had long been on terms of cordial 
friendship. A silk ensign, worked for Uie expedi¬ 
tion by the bride herself, w'as hoisted on the church 
tower. When hauled down, this was carefully folded 
up, not to be again unfurled, as they fondly hoped, 
except at the North Pole itself. 

On* the 18th of November, the “ Ilccla ” was 
formally commissioned for the approaching voyage to 
Spitzbergen. 

“N»»vciMbcr 20, 1S27. 

“ On Saturday, j»t 10 o’clock, we set off for Deptford, 
and found Boss there waiting our arrival. The day was 
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wet, but Isabella does not mind trifles. As ererybodj 

know that she was coming, a great number of cm former 

]^ople had collected on board the * Heclay and the access 

to her had been made very convenient by stepa, &c. 

The form of commissioning is merely hoisting the 

pendant, and when .a ship is ^aid ofi'the same is hauled 

down. I cannot express to you the pride with which 

she hoisted, and I saw her hoist*it. Everybody who was 

}>y was quite delighted. This is just jrhat seamen 

delight in.** 

« 

This expedition was as popular as its predecessors, 
and so many were found desirous of Stlillng under 
Parry’s command, that, witli the greatest care to 
select none but first-rate hands, the ship was com-' 
pletely manned in three days after thp hoisting of 
her pendant, as many men bejng refused as would 
have 8cr%'cd to man-her a second time.* 

Though obliged, by his duties at the hydrographer’s 
office, to reside in London while the Hecia ** was 
fitting for service. Parry found leisure to go down 
to Deptford from time to time. On one occasion he 
was accompanied by his wife, who for several days 
took up her quarters with him on board. She 
Avrites: — 

T 

** February 22, 1827. H. M. S. Hecia.* 

* • * 

delight in having returned to the bells and the 
sentry’s * All’s well,* at night; there is something so 

comfortable in the sound. 1 have now also some 

idea of what it is to amongst icc. The river is quite 
full of it. The first evening I heard the sound of the ’ 
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ice gratiAg along the ship’s side, I could hardly believe 
the neaaSi^ like thunder, was caused by the ice. That 
sound hatinoK ceased, for the lee is firm and quiet, and 
the boats Bie employed in catting their way through, to 
open a communication with the shore. They are nearly 
two hours in getting tw«r boats* length, which will give 
you some idea of the labour, hir. Koss and tlie officers 
seem to delight in i^ and*perhaps, if 1 had seen as much 
of it as they have, I should not think more of real ice 
than they do^ of this.” 

Outbe 25th of March, 1827, the ** Hecla” was 
ready for sea, and Parry» having bid farewell to his 
wife in London, went down to Deptford, accom¬ 
panied by some members of her family, one of whom 
writes:— 

** At half-past nine the carriage wiis at the door. We 
sent it across the street to pick up the luggage and Fido*, 
and followed ourselves. *We hatf a hilent, but comfortable 
drive to Deptfofd. The boat was waiting for us, and wo 
went on board, where wc found tfio deck crowded with 
the boats, &c. Parry immediately went into his own cabin, 
and soon came out again in full uniform, in which 1 had 
never seen him since 1 knew and loved him. After 
breakfast we read his Admiralty instructions, and dwelt 
with comfort on the page enjoining him not to attempt 
to persevere, even with the prospect of success, at the 
risk of Hfo or lives. . . . The door opens, and Mr. Ross’s 
eager face looks in, with an expression of more than 

* A fwourite spaniel belonging to Mrs. Ferry, which accompaniid 
Cqaain Pany on this voysge to Spitsbeigr«n, and afterwards to Fort 
Stqilieiif, whan he died* 
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usual joj,—^The eteamboat ia ahead^ aiTf 
ready!' In another minute he comes again^ 

Boxer's* compliments, sir, and he is hengwh 
if he can be of any use! ’ The offer was ai 
us. We wont up, and, taking a liasty glance at the busy 
dock, and all thoso happy, sdnguine faces. We shoolt 
hands and were seated in the slung cluur. We then 
rowed alongside, cheered by alf the nrew as we passed, 
till wo arrived opposite Qrreenwiph HospitaV The pen¬ 
sioners were arranged along the shore, and the ‘Hecla* 
cheered thoui ffri»t, and ^ey returned the compliment 
By this time she was getting ahead of us, so we rested 
on our oars, and watched her as she gradually left us, 
Parry still standing in the gangway, leaning with one 
hand on the side, and looking as if he were, indeed, in 
his proper place, with that commanding ^nd dignified 
coin]H)siiro which marks his manner on all great occasions. 
I felt then as if 1 did nut wish to sec him again, and as if 
that were Iho proper place to lijso sight of him. The 
way in which ho gets through all busin<s»s, gU worries 
and details, with so ft«v w'ords and such little trouble, so 
much consideration and decision, is very striking; and 
he sa}s,that, with all he is now leaving, he is happier in 
going out tlian he has o\ er been before.** 


Whilst giving this account of the circumstances 
attendant on hb embarkation, it will not be uninter-* 
esting to the reader to be made acquainted with 
some of the more secret feelings of his mind, as 
expressed in his letters at this time, from which it 
may be seen how rapidly his religious views were 

* Captain Boacr then cimimanded the ** Hussar ” frigate. 

o 
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now.lMtaruig. Hie following were wiitten to his 
Wiie, M^ot tJie ** Heola ” ha4 IsCflt Deptford. 

* ** Sheerness, Af»il 3, ) 827. 

" Let God continue to hnti| a place in cveiy tbuught, 
and, in exchange, jou wftl bo sure to receive IXis peace 
* which paaseth all undoi^tanding.* Yes, it is indeed His 
strength, not our own, which has enabled us to bear this 
trial of separation, and it ^hoi^ wd* I trust, will teach 
us how utterly unable we fure to xk^ilf^hing of our.«elves, 
but that llis grace is apPeient for us.** 


*** Hccla,' at sea, April 4, 1827 . 

** You will be glad to hear that I leave England without 
a single letter unanswered. I think I must have written 
nearly fifty ^since 1 saw you ; but this, you know, is 
no new thing. How I shall dwell with delight ou the 
communion between you and L Xive, both of you, 
in the constant spirit of prayi?r. Do ev€*rything with 
prayer flqgriiig from your hearts. In your going out, 
and in your coming in,—whatevi'r you do, let a little 
fervent, though silent, prayer ascend to Ilis ear, who 
sever refuses to listen to us. This is not, as some 
would tell us, gloom and melancholy. Who is—who 
can be so cheerful as the Christian ? None, lie has a 
peace which the world can ncitiicr give nor take away. 
Ihvdl as much as possible, in your reading, oiv the very 
wonderful scheme of redemption by Christ, a scheme which 
none but God could have dcvisc^d. Continue, as you now 
^do^ to wei^ every verse of Scripture which you read, 
and you will find new beauties, and new proofe of the 
pil^der mercies of God displayed in the atonement of the 
Savioar, as you proceed with this delightful study. You 
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arc quite right in siip]K>sing yon will havo dUB^tiUles; 
but take your Bible in yq/ir hand, and aoe tRfi wbtdo* 
Now Testament does not predict the verytfuiRWbUh yoR 
may be ex|H.Tiencing. Therefore be of good cheer» God 
will be with you, you need not fear who is against you. 
Weigh fiT'queijtly iifyour niind^the enormous dispropor¬ 
tion which exists between tinip and eternity, and how 
lighter than nothing will all the little trifles appear to 

you, with which we ttto 4 |p apt to teaso oursedves. 

1 am afraid you witt'dnd mo a more unread man than 
e\ er, for 1 do not see a chance oC my being able to read 
any book but one, ottr book, the book. It is astonish¬ 
ing how \ery little f have read on the expeditions. 
Ignorant ])eople imagine wo have such a quantity of 
leisure time, but 1 have never found the day long onough 
for all I wish to do.** • 

**Good Fridayf April 13. 1827.-^On this ^ay last yeai^ 

I wTote my letter to Lord Melville, proposing this expedi¬ 
tion. It was ail eventfulnlay; ocoupied, I well remenjber, 
in writing iny letter, and making o\eryth>ug^about it as 
conii»lete as I ctmld. "To-day, tlibugh now employed on 
the \ery exi)cdition 1 wa*v then so anxious for, 1 have 
been tmdeavouring to turn my thouglits to a much mort‘ 
important event, I mean the crucilixiou of our blessed 
iSuviour, as on this day.” 

The voyage to Ilammcrfcst, in Norway, yras 
effected easily, with fair winds. In this harbour 
they remained some time, for the purpose of obtain* 
ing reindeer, which they hoped might be useful in^ 

dragging the boats over the ice.* Leaving Hammer- 

* 

* These reindeer were not employed, in consequence of the mgged 
nature of the icc, as described hor^fter. 
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fest, they*arrivedi on the 12th of hlay, off the Aorea 
of Spit^Tgeii) where a long and %^exatioua delay 
awa\ted«:them. To provide for the aafety of the 
ship, as weH as that of the boata on their return, it 
was absolutely neccssaiy to. find^a safe harbour, in 
which the “ Hecla,” with her dirainiahed crew, might 
be left, and the boat expedition know where to rejoin 
her. Sevecal convenient bays were passed, but all 
their efforts to reach them proved ineffectual, from 
the large fields of tliick ice wldoh pressed closely on 
the shore. So tantalizing was this unlooked-for 
hindrance to the departure of the boats, that Parry 
was tempted, more than once, to g^ve up the thoughts 
of seeing the “ Hecla ’’ safe in harbour before leav¬ 
ing ; but, p^haps fortunately for all, the rough state 
6f the ice to the northward rendered it impossible 
for the men to make any progress wdth the boats. 
More than a pionth was thus lost in the attempt to 
find an accessible anchorage, when, at length, Treu- 
renberg Bay presented itself, in all respects suitable 
for their purpose. “ I cannot,” writes Parry, “ de¬ 
scribe the satisfaction which the information of our 
success communicated to every individual on board. 
The main object of our enterprise now appeared 
almost within our grasp, and cvciy'body seemed 
anxious to make up, by renew'cd exertions, for the 
•time we had unavoidably lost.” The ship was 
quickly secured, and every precaution'taken to pro¬ 
vide against the contingency of her being driven to 
sea again by the ice. Lieut. Foster was left in 
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charge at Treurcnbcrg Bay, and, all arraag^ents 
being completed, at fiye p. M. on tbe 21it^^iine, 
the two boat^ “ Enterprise ” and A'Enliivvoiir,’* 
respectively commanded by Parry, and hiafieutenant, 
Janies C. Ross, bade farewell to their comrades on 
board the ship, and, with the usual salute of three 
hearty cheers, set out for tho northward. 

The boats employed on this novel service were 
fitted w'ith strong runners, shod with smooth steel, 
in the manner of a riedge, to the forepart of which 
the rojHis for dragging the boat were attached. The 
crew' of each consisted of two officers and twelve men, 
of wliom two were marines. For three days they 
pulled through the open water, but the ice gradually 
gathered round them, until, at length, they were 
ctuupclled to haul the boats up on to the floe, and 
the actual labour of the expedition now commenced. 
Unless compelled by circumstances to act otherwise, 
the iismil plan was travel only hy night, when the 
snow was harder than during the day-time. It will, 
however, be remembered that the daylight was con¬ 
stant, and that the terms day ” and ‘‘ night ” were 
only relative; indeed, several of the men declared 
they never knew one from the other, during the 
whole excursion. 

“ Wlien w'o rose in the evening, Ave commenced our 
day by prayers, after which w'c took off our fur sleeping"' 
dresses, and put on those for travelling. We made a 
|K>int of always putting on the same stockings and boots 
for travelling in, whether they dried during the day oi» 
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not, and I believe it was only in five or six instances, at 
the most, that t^iey were not still wet, or hard frozen. 
This, indeed, ^as of no consequence, beyond the discom¬ 
fort of putting them on in this state, as they were euro 
to be thoroughly wet in a quarter of an hour after re¬ 
commencing our jdUrne^^ while, oir the other hand, it 
was of vital importance to keep dry things for ^lcepin" 
in. Being * rigg<*d ’ for travelling, we breakfasted upon 
warm cocoiv<Tind biscuit, and, after stowing the things in 
the boats and on the sledges, wo sc*t of!' on our day’s 
jouniey, and usually travelled about live hours, then 
stopped an hour to dine, and again travelled four, or live 
or even six hours, according to circumstances. After 
this, we halted for the night, as we called it, though it 
was, really, early in the morning. The boats were placed 
close along‘£idc each other, with their sterns to the 
wind, the snow or we^cleared out of them, and tho sails 
placed over them as awnings. Evert' man then immedi¬ 
ately put on dry stockings and fur boots, after which 
we set aboqt the necessary repairs of lK}ats, sledges, and 
clothes, and went to supper. M<w;t of tho oHieers aiul 
men then smoked their pipes, which served to dry the 
boats and awnings very much, and usually raised the 
temperature of our lodgings ten or fifteen degrees.*’ 

This, it may be remarked, was the only part of 
thefr daily occupation in which Parry himself took 
no share. He used often to relate, that, when the 
others produced their pipes, he was wont to regale 
himself with the scent of a bottle of eau de Cologne, 
to which, in consequence, the men gave the name of 
the captain’s pipe.” 
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“ This part of the twenty-four hours ** (the ni^^tive 
continues) ** was often a time, and the only time^' ^ real 
enjoyment to us; the men told their storisa, and * fought 
all their battles o'er again,' and the labours of the*day, 
unsuccessful as they too often were, were forgotten. A 
regular watch was |C‘t, during Dur resting time, to look 
out for lM‘Hrs, or for the ice breaking up around ^us, as 
W'cll as to attend to the drying*of the clothes, each man 
alternately taking this duty for an hour, l^e then con¬ 
cluded our day with prayers, and having put on our fur 
dresses, lay down to sleep with a degree of comfort, 
which i»erhaps few pt^rsons would imagine possible under 
such eircuinstances, our chief inconvenience being that 
we were somewhat pinched for room, and therefore 
were obliged to stow' rather closer than W'as agreeable. 
After we liad slept seven hours, the man ^appointed to 
boil tho^eocon roused us, when it was ready, by the sound 
of a bugle, when we pommeuced our day in the manner 
before described.” 

The rough nature of the ice, comCiitbd with the 
softness of its iipiier surface, rendered each day's 
work very tedious and laborious. Often their wtxy 
lay over small loose rugged masses, separated by little 
pools of water, obliging them constantly to launch 
and haul up the boats, each of which operations re¬ 
quired them to be imloaded, and occupied neafly a 
quarter of an hour. More than once, they were 
upwards of two hours in advancing one hundred 
yards, and the snow was often so soft as to take them 
above their knees at every step, so that they were 
sometimes five minutes together in moving a single. 

o'4 
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empty boat with the united strength of the whole 
party, and the men, in dragging tlie sledgeS, were 
obliged to crawl on all-fours, to make any progress 
at afl. In parts, the ice was composed, on its upper 
burfaice, of irregular ^needle-like crystals, which, 
becoming loosened by the thawj rendered it very 
fatigiling to walk o*ve», beside cutting the stdes of 
the boot.-, on which account the men called it pen¬ 
knife ice.” In all this troublesome w’urk IWry 
took an active lead. Whenever the boats lauded on 
a doe, ho and Koss used to walk on ahead to select 
the bept road. On arriving at any |K>int of more than 
usual difficulty, they would mount one of the highest 

hummocks ” near, to obtain a better pro8|)ect. 

% 

“Nothing oouhl ex<*o«*d the dn*ariiu*'.'^ which sm‘h 
a view pre-tontod. The e}e wearitwl itself in vain tt» find 
any object hut ice and '•Jcy to rt^t upon. From Maiit of 
^a^iot^^ the^mi»pt trifling circuniMsincc engaged a more* 
than ordinary share ot our utteiitioa—a passing gull, or a 
mans of ice of unusual form, became objects which our 
situation and circumstances magnified into ridiculous 
importance, and wc have since often smiled to remember 
the eager interest with wiiieh wo regaidcd the most 
insignificant occurrences.” 

In the course of one day’s travelling, the only 
notice of animal life consisted in their having ** heard 
a rotge,” * while, at another time, a couple of small 

* A species of Arctic bird otherwise known as the ** Uria AUe,” 
or ** little aalj^** 
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flies upon the ice were an event in the day’s journey 
considered worthy of .notice. It may. well be 
iina^ncd, then, how cheering it was tO turn from 
this scene of inanimate desolation to the two little 
boats in the distance, to sec^ the moving figures of 
the men winding witli their sledges among the 
hummocks, and to hear, once more, the sound of 
human Voices breaking the stillness ^of this icy 
wildcrnoss.” 

Urged on by the example of their commander, 
the men, in spite of all these discouragements, 
laboured with the greatest cheerfulness and good 
will! All hoped, and none more confidently than 
Parry himself, that the rugged ice, over which they 
were now toiling, would ])rove but the*introduction 
to the smooth, continuous plain of the main ice, 
which the accounts of former navigators had led 
them to expect to the north of Si)itzl>ergen. Day 
after day, however, went on, and no signs of im¬ 
provement were visible for some distance to the 
northward, w’hcn it became, by degrees, painfully 
evident to both the commander and his officers, that 
another obstacle to the completion of their purpose 
had unexpectedly arisen. This consisted in the 
southerly drift of the whole body of ice, over Avliich 
they were laboriously tracking their way, owing to 
the wind, which bbw steadily from the north or' 
north-west* The observations carefully made, at 
the close of each day’s hard work, showed too clearly 
that often less tlian half of the actual diibince tra* 
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veiled could be regarded as progress in a nortlierly 
direction. • This mortifying truth was, for some time, 
kept from tlie knowledge of the men, who used, 
however, good-humouredly to remark tliat tliey 
were “ a long time getting to this 83 ® I ” • Fi»r a few 
days more they i)er8cvered, in fhe face of heavy 
snow-htorms, and torrents of rain, which Parry liud 
never seen equalled, but, the drift of the mcc con¬ 
tinuing as great as ever, he was, at length, compelled 
to confess that further labour were uselesr.. Between 
the 22nd and 26th of July, they had dragged the 
boats only ten or twelve miles, and were, after ail, 
actually tlircc miles southward of the point they had 
reached on the first of these days. “ In fact,’’ says 
the author of Voyages within the Arctic Itegion.'*,’’ 

the commander of cthe expedition, the officers and 
men, had, all of them, been laboriously and uselessly 
employed for thirty-five da^^s of contiiimms and 
most fatiguing drudgery, to be cornparetl in its cffi'ct 
to nothing less than the labour of rolling the stone 
of Sisyphus, the floe on which they were travcr^^ug, 
as they supposed, ten or twelve miles one day, 
having rolled them back again ten or twelve miles, 
and often more, the next” 

One day’s rest was given, for the men to wash and 
mend their clothes, while tlic officers occupied them¬ 
selves in making observations in the highest lati- 

« 

^ On reaching the parallel of B3P N. lat., the expedition would 
have been ei^ed to a reward of lOOOf, by Order in Conncil 
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tude which had ever been reached, viz. 82® 40^ 23".* 
At this extreme point of their journey,^their distance 
from the “ Hecla,” after five weeks^ travel^ was 
.only 172 miles, to accomplish which they had tra¬ 
versed ufnvards of 290 miljs with the boats. In¬ 
cluding, however, the joumepngs backwards and 
forwards with the stores, they reckoned the "whole 
distance over which they had gone at^ about 660 
stiituie miles, “ being nearly sufficient to have 
reached the Pole in a direct line.” 

It was HOW' the 27th of July; the day was warm 
and plca:=ant, forming a cheerful contrast to the 
weather they had lately cx[>erienced. “ Our ensigns 
and pendants,” Parry writes, “ w'cre displayed dur¬ 
ing the day; and, sincerely as we regretted not 
having been able to hoist tluj British flag in the 
highest latitude to which we had aspired, we shall 
perhaps be e.\(uised having felt some little pride, 
in being the bearerg of it to a parallel Considerably 
beyond that mentioned in any well-authenticated 
record.” 

“llefcw'ceii 8 and 9 r.M. on the 27th July, in latitude 
N.” (he wrote in a short note addressed to his w'itV* 
on the spot), “we dined, with our flags flying in both 
boats, and after dinner, w'hen 1 had given ‘the Iving, 
God bless him ! ’ as a toast to be drunk with a small 
extra allowance of grog, our friend Boss desired to give 
a toast, — ‘Mrs. Parry ! * Need I say that it was enthu- 

* The highest latitude actually reached in this expedition was on 
the 23rd instant, viz. 82^ 4.V. 


* 
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elastically drunk, with three times three ? The serjeant 
of mariiiesi a very Rne fel]o% then begged to propose 
the health of^Sir John Stanley, also of Mr. Stanley, 
whose prayers, he was sure, had been fervently offered 
up for our safety .... I am sure you will value this 
little account, 'n-Yltteii uhder such tircumstauces, even 
though not at the Pole.” • 

The nex^ day, at half-past four in the afternoon, 
they set out on their return to the southward, 
and the commander of the expedition s[K)kc the 
feelings of the whole party, in remarking that, 
' “ dreary and cheerless as were the scenes they were 
about to leave, thev never turned homewards with 
SO little satisfaction as on this occasion.’’ 

The soutlferlv drift of the ice, which had before 
retarded their advance, was now^ of course, in their 
favour, but the actual difficulties of each day were 
the same as CYcr, and the men suffered much from 
snowblindness and chilblains, «\'hich last became 
serious from the irritation produced by ivalking, 
and made some of them quite lame. Some excite¬ 
ment was caused oue day by the sight of a bear, 
who, however, escaped, to the great disappointment 
of the hungry travellers, as they “ had already, by 
anticipation, consigned a tolerable portion of his 
flesh to their cooking kettle, over a fire of his own 
blubber.” To make up for the loss, however, 
another bear was killed by Lieut. Ross a few days 
afterwards, when a laughable scene ensued. ** The 
animal had hardly done biting the snow, when one 
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of the men ^as alongside of him with an open 
knife, and, being asked whafr he was^abeut to do, 
replied that he was goring to have some of him 
to put into the* |>ot, whieh happened to be boiling 
for supper. In short, bcfc^re the bear had been 
dead an hour, all liands were employed in discussing 
the merits of his This sumptuous feast was 

followed by the evils of indigestion, a^ far as the 
men were concerned; which they, amusingly enough^ 
persisted in attributing to the quality, rather than 
the quantity of the meat they had been eating. 
Notwithstamling these excesses at first. Parry ^ 
was really glad of this additional supply of meat, 
having observed for some time that the men were 
not so strong as before, and would He better for 
more food. Another bear, attracted by tlie fire, 
was wounded, but, “^luckily for us,” he remarks, 

** escaped.” * ^ 

The southward j<)urnt‘y over the ice'occupied a 
fortnight, when, at a quarter ‘before seven in the 
morning of the llth of August, they heard, for 
the first time for seven weeks, the sound of the 
swell of the open sea, dashing with heavy surges 
against the outer margin of the ice; and, in another 
hour, the boats were again fairly afioat. On arriving 
at Table Island, where provisions had been depo¬ 
sited for their return, they found that the bears had 
eaten all the bread, which occasioned a remark among 
the men, in reference to the quantity of the flesh 
of those animals they had eaten, that Bruin is only 
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square with us I ** In sailing to Walden Island, the 
boats were caught ih a Severn gale and snow-storm; 
and when, after reaching the island, they were un¬ 
load^, the officers and men, who had been fifty-six 
hours without rest, had barely strength left to haul 
them on shore. day was spent upon the island 
to recruit the strength lof the jmrty; when they rc- 
embarked, and, aftcr^some few days of bad weather, 
finally arrived at Treurenberg Bay, at half-past 
four p. M., on the 2l8t of August, after an absence 
of sixty-one days, and were met with that warm 
welcome from all on board the “ Hecla,” which, as 
Parry truly says, “ can alone be felt and not de¬ 
scribed.” Considering the constant exposure to wet, 
cold, and fatigue, the whole party were in good 
health, though all had, for some time j)ast, become 
gradually weak and thin, the day’s allowance having 
proved barely^ sufficient for persons engaged in the 
constant arid e^vere labour to,which they had been 
exposed. ^ 

On tlie 2§th of August, the “ Ilecla” weighed 
anchor for England, but was so long delayed on 
the north coast of Scotland by contrary winds, that 
Parry left her anchored at the Orkneys, and pro¬ 
ceed^, in H. M. revenue cutter, the “ Chichester,” 
to Inverness, and thenoc by land to London where 
he lost no time in laying before his Royal Highness 
the Puke of-Clarence, then Lord High Admiral, a 
report of his proceedings. By a remarkable coin¬ 
cidence, Captain Franklin returned from his Polar 
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Expedition along the north coast of America at 
the same time^ landing at Liverpool ^on-the same 
day that Parry reached Inverness. They arpved 
at .the Admiralty wi^in ten mmutes of each other, 
and most joyful was this unexpected meeting between 
the two friends. ^ 

** Admiralty, September 29, 1827. 

“You will bo d(*liprht(‘(l to know that tba Duke and 
the Admiralty have received me most warmly, and I 
have already received a letter from the Secretary, ex¬ 
pressing his Royal Highne.<s*s satisfaction at our exer¬ 
tions. The Duke himself proposed to me a fortnight’s 
leavi* of absence, which I have got.” 


Letter from Lord Melville to Captain W?E. Parry, 

“ Alelville Castle, 29 th September, 1827. 

“ My dear Sir, • , 

“ Tlioi’gli yon have not succeeded in ^le achievc- 
ini*nt of the main object of your (‘xpeditipp, it has, cer¬ 
tainly, been from no want of the inos|i extraordinary 
exertions on the part of yourself and youi:.*boats* crews. 
You may, probably, have .perceived that I was never 
very sanguine as to the re.«ult of the attempt, and I am 
jiot surprised, therefore, that the obstacles proved to bo 
of such a nature as even yoa could not overcome? I 
rejoice greatly at the safe return of the ‘ Hecla’ and her 
crew, and I have the honour to remain, my dear sir, &c. 

“ Melville.” 

Owing to the continuance of southerly winds, the 
“ Hecla ” did not arrive in the Thames till the 6th 
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of October. On the ITtb, the Jjord High Admiral 
inspected, her, as wHU as t^e boats which had been 
employed on the late expedition over the ice. On 
the 1st of 'Novernier the ship was paid oif, and, 
for the last time. Parry hauled down his pendant. 
The attempt to teachT tlie Pole h^, it is true, been 
unsuccessful, bnt it was still an enterprise, of* which 
aU engaged in it might well feel proud. “ No suc¬ 
cessor on the patli of Arctic adventure has yet 
snatched the chaplet from the brow of this great 
navigator. Parry is still the champion of the 
north.” * At this day, through the graceful com¬ 
pliment of recent navigators t> the land nearest 
either pole, on which the eye of civilised man has 
ever rested,'* bears the name of him who unfurled his 
country’s flag at a higher latitude than any, before 
or since, liave been able to reach. 

Immediately after his first interview with the Duke 
of Clarence, and while the “ Ilccja” was still detained 
in the north, Parry, having obtained leave of absence, 
left London and repaired to Alderley. His arrival 
was expected, and at Monk’s Heath, a short distance 
from the Park, where the coach stopped, he was met 
by a large concourse of persons, headed by the Rev. 
E. Stanley, and other members of his wife’s family, 
who, with a large body of Sir John Stanley’s 

* Timcfy Januaiy 20, 1856. ^ 

f The ran 7 Mountains were discovered itj Sir J. C. Ross, in the 
Antarctic Regions, in 1841, and the same name was given bj Dr. 
in 1853, to a mountiun visible to the north of Smith Sound. 
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tenantry, had come thus far to salute him on his 
return. “By this time,” he writes, “the people 
in the mail had found me out, and really this 
meeting, under such circumstances, was quite Over¬ 
coming^” Thus, amidst merry peals from the tower 
of Alderley Church, he reached the Park. It was not 
for some hours that Mrs. Paary was able to take her 
share in the general rejoicings. The first tidings of 
her husband's safe return to the shores England 
met her on her journey homewards from Peiirhos, 
Sir John Stanley’s seat in Wales, and she arrived at 
Alderley, little anticipating the joyful meeting which 
actually awaited her. 

The furtnight’s leave over, he was obliged to 
return to town, and soon afterwards paid a visit to 
Prince Leopold, at Claremont, tp which the following 
letter refers:— • 

“ Claremont is a charming place, and I enjoyed myself 

extremely.I ipust iiOt forget the liftle .princess 

Victoria. She is what you would call a very dear and 
loveable chlfd, with manners so ladylike and superior, 
that you would know ber, at once, to be something more 
than an ordinary girl, and yet possessing all the innocent 
playfulness and simplicity of n child. She and her 
mother sat dow^n quietly to the piano yesterday, ^fter 
lfi*cakfast, and sang, with remarkable sweetness and 
tasje, some beautiful German duets, and some Tyrolese 
airs, which I had not heard befoi*e.” 

In the autumn of the year after his return from 
Spitzbergen, he spent a brief holiday, snatched* from 

p 
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tlie duties of the hydrographer’s office, in a short 
trip to ^e Continent His nephew, the Her. 
Thomas Crarhier, who was his companion, remembers 
well ^‘the interest which his presence everywhere 
excited, and the eager rush, at points where it was 
known he was to appear, to catch even a passing 
glimpse of the EnglisH arctic navigator. At Paris, 
he was anxiously sought out by all the distinguished 
nien who'Happened to be there, and he regretted 
much, that the shortness of his stay rendered it 
impossible to avail himself of piore of the flattering 
invitations he received. One evening was spent 
witli the venerable Cuvier, at whose table he found 
himself surrounded by a brilliant circle, chiefly com¬ 
posed of members of the Royal Institute of France.” 
At the particular request of the late king of the 
French, then Duke of Orleans, iic {>aid a visit to the 
Chateau of Neuilly, where he was treated with the 
utmost Jioaoifr, the Duke alluding particularly, an;! 
with evident feeling, to the kindness his brother, the 
Comte de Beaujolais, had formerly received from Dr. 
Parry at Bath. In the course of a walk through 
the grounds, ‘^Mademoiselle,” the Duke’s sister, 
proposed a boat expedition on the lake, and playfully 
suggested that the party should consider themselves 
embarked, under the command of Captain Parry, in 
an attempt to reach the North Pole! On returning 
to the house, the Duchess presented her children to 
him, and, for upwards of half an hour, he was occupied 
in answering their eager questions about his voyages. 
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It was^” he writes, a delightful group, as they 
stood round their mother; and I can never forget 
tlie sight, associated as it is with alt the reverses 
their parents have suffered, and with the evdhts of 
the revolution.” Doubtless his memory would recur 
to this scene, wlfcn, just twenty years afterwards, 
during his command at Haslar, the wife of* one of 
these youthful princes landed at the Clarence Ya]:d, 
a fugitive from the shores of France, andean innocent 
victim of the revolution, which had again driven her 
royal father-in-law into exile. 

Attentions of the same gratifying kind awaited 
him everywhere, during his progress through Belgium 
and Holland, i* The mention of his name alone,” 
says Mr. Gamier, was sufficient to .secure for us 
ready admission to every building of interest, whether 
fortress, )>alaec, or fnuseum. Public officials seemed 
to vie wMih one another in showing him respect, and 
in no instance was his travelling ^luggage examined, 
or even opened, on the various frontiers. During 
the homeward passage from Rotterdam Iiis vigilance 
and skill were called into requisition, and proved, 
without doubt, the means of saving the steamer and 
all on board. The night was so (Jark and tempes¬ 
tuous, that many of the passengers refused 4o go 
below, until it was known that Captain Parry had 
resolved to remain on deck; and well was it for us 
that he did so. His practised eye soon discovered, 
that the captain had mistaken the light on the 
Goodwin sands for that of the North Foreland light«^ 
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house, 80 that the ship was rapidly hurrying towards 
those terrible shoals, and it required no little firmness 
on his own part to induce him to alter her course.^ 

Shbrtly after his return from the Continent, he 
underwent a severe trial in the very sudden death 
of his infant son, boM ebon afler His return from the 
North; and then just a year old. He thus writes at 
this time, in acknowledgment of a letter of sympathy 
from a Christian iriend: —> 

* « November 12, 1828. 

“ The blow has been a sudden and severe one. Our 
beloved child died in his mother’s arms, in hco minutes 
from the first seizure ! We were at first stunned by this 
dispensation. Wo had been wrapped up in this darling 
child,—in short, it was an idol, and God saw that, in 
the creature, wc had not sufficiently kept in view the 
Creator. We have been brought to* feel that it is ind(M*d 
God*s hand, and that it* is good for u.s to bo affiicted. 
God grant that We may be so exercised by this chasten¬ 
ing that it may indeed * yield tlie peaceable fruits of 
righteousness^! ’ For my own part, 1 can already bless 
God that He has spared him all the sin and suffering his 
father had gone through, and secured his portion among 
the angels in heaven.” 

And again, a few weeks later, after the additional 
afidictibn of his wife's critical illness at tbe birth of 
a second child, which, survived only a week, he 
writes: — 

" Need I say what have been our feelings during all 
this trial ? Need I assure you that it has brought us 
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mach, very much, nearer to God, through Christ,—that 
it has taught us to feel more assuredly our lost state 
without a Saviour, and the mercy, the*infinite loving 
kindness of God, in providing such an one for us f ** 

Many years afterwards, on the sudden death of his 
stepdaughters first child, he thus referred to his own 
early loss, in a letter to herliusband: — 

** Northbrcxdc, Jannaiy, 1853. 

. ** I need not say tliat our thoughts have 

been drawn out towiu'ds you, and to our gracious God 
for you, in this your hour of most bitter trial. 1 know 
few things so hard for fiesh and blood to bear, as the 
loss of a first dear child. The experience has been my 
own, a first lovely babe taken in an instant ! 1 can 

sympathise with you very keenly in the remembrance of 
that event, which has perhaps*been more deeply im- • 
pressed on my mind thgiii any other in my life, though it 
happened four and twenty years ago. B^t if I remember 
the sorrow, I remember also the consolation,— the 
mother still spared, the babe with Christ, another lamb 
gathered into the Saviour’s fold, safe for ever, happy 
and glorious in the presence of the Lord. May the 
comforts of God’s Holy Spirit be abundantly vouchsafed 
to you, in this, the first great trial of your married life ! 
It will, I am persuaded, draw you closer to Him, wl^o hath 
given, and taken away, and, then, you will together bless 
God for it to all eternity.*’ • 
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APPOINTMENT AS COMMlSSIONEn t)F' THE AUSTRALIAN 
AGRipULTURAL COMPANY. — HONORARY DEGREE AT 
OXFORD.—VOYAGE TO SYDNEY. — LIFE AT PORT STE¬ 
PHENS.-\>TPROVEMENT8 EFFECTED IN THE COLONY.— 

EXCURSIONS INTO THE INTERIOR. — MOTHER’S DEATH. 
— BUILDING OP A CHURCH AT STROUD. — FAREWELL 
SERMON AT CARRINGTON.—RETURN TO F.NGLAND. 

1829 — 1834. 

It was a remark of Sir Edward Parry, in liis later 
years, that the course of his former life reminded 
him of a series of dissolving views, or the uncon¬ 
nected images of a dream, so varied were the 
changes, and ^ strange the contrasts which it pre¬ 
sented. Orthis nature was the new scene on which 
he was called to enter at this stage of his history. 
The desolate ice-fields of the North, and the dreary 
polar winter, were now to give place to the luxu¬ 
riant vegetation and burning suns of an almost 
tropical climate, and, instead of the companionship 
of a few wandering tribes of Esquimaux, he was 
ab^ut to fix his abode, for iipw'ards of four years, on 
the outskirts of an Australian forest, amongst the 
convicts and aborigines of New South Wales. 

In consequence of the mismanagement and neg¬ 
lect of the agents resident on the property of the 
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Australian Agricultural Companj*, tbe directors 
had, for some time, been anxious to secure the 
services of some one of sufficient ability to restore 
matters to a proper footing, and whose khown 
character and name would, at the same time, be a 
guarantee against the evils from which they had 
before siifferctl. With tlic^ views they offeffed tbe 
post to Captain, now Sir Edward Parry, for he and 
Franklin bad, on tbe 29th of April, 1829, received 
the honour of knighthood at the hands of His 
Majesty George IV. For some time past. Sir 
Edward’s health had suffered considerably from 
close attention to the duties of the hydrographical 
office, and this, combined with other reasons, had 
induced him to desire some other occupation. All 
j^rofessional difficuUics were iftvcrruled by the kind ^ 
assurance of Lord ^Iclville, that his acceptance of 
the Coiiipany’s offer sliould in no way interfere with 
his future prospects. Accordingly, m the spring of 
1829, he received his appointment iis Commissioner 
of the Australian Agricultural Company in Kew 
South AVales. 

A fortnight before the time of his embarkation, 
the honorary degree of D. C. L. was conferred on 
him and his friend Franklin by the University of 


* The Australian Agricultural Con)pany was established in the 
year 1824, under an Act of Parliament, and Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, witli a graht from Government of a million acres of land, 
for the purpose of promoting the growth of fine merino wool, and 
other agricultural protlucc suited to the climate of Australia. 
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Oxford. Those who have witnessed the saturnalia 

of an Oxford Commemoration ** will easily imagine 

the shout of honest congratulation w'ith which the 

roof of Ac Theatre would ring, to greet the manly 

l>earing and stout English hearts of these two brave 

seamen, and how conlially the recitation of the 

concluding lines of tho appropriate prize poem for 

the year would be received: — 

«• 

“ But fairer England greets the wanderer now, 

Unfading laurels shade her Pauhy’s brow ; 

And on the proud memorials of her fame 

Lives, linked with deathless glory, Fr.vxklix’.s name I ”* 

He often alluded with gratification to the honour 
bestowed upon liim by tliis University. You must 
not forget,” he would laughingly remark, if his scho- 
> larship were called into question, # that I, too, am nn 
Oxford Doctor! ” and would relate, at the same time, 
that the gown ,he wore was the same as that used 
by Marshal bluchcr on a similar Occasion. 

A few days before leaving England, he received 
the following letter from Franklin: — 

^‘Gt'dling Hall, Notts, July 9, 1829. 

“ My dear Parry, 

** 1 cannot allow you and Lady Parry to leave tho 
shores *of England, though it is to embark in a very 

• “ Voysgei of Discovery to the Polar Regions.^ A Prise Poem 
recited in the Theatre, Oxford, July 1, 1829, by T.Legh Claughton, 
Trinity College.** The motto selected for the poum^was from Arbtoph. 
Acham., ^ 

t4 Tpdffiura ** (** Wintiy doings these! **) • 
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intcrosting pursuit, without once more expressing that 
you will bear witli you t]^c hearty good wishes and best 
desires of Lady Franklin and myself, and that our 
prayers will often be otFered up to tho throne of fnercy 
and grace, for every blc.'>sing to attend you. We shall 
bo especially mindfal of you, \\4ien we repeat that beau¬ 
tiful portion of the Litany, which implores tjie Al¬ 
mighty's protection on ‘all that travel by land or by 
water.* Lot us, too, request an interest in yaur petitions 
to the same fountain of love; for I feel that there is 
soarccly any portion of Scripture more cheering and de¬ 
lightful than thiit which assures us ‘ that tho fervent, 
etfectual prayer of a righteous man availeth much.* I 
am sure that you will not consider these sentiments mis¬ 
placed, in a letter addressed to yourself, for they are the 
dictates of my heart. * ^ 

“ You will have a wide.iield for the exercise of Chris- 
tian virtues, and 1 am sure you will have full eot^rieiice 
of the delight arising from contributing to the mdral'iin-' 
provement, and consequent happiness, those under 
your comipaiid. When 1 reflect on tho ctiange which 
w'as effected, by my little party, on the habits and man¬ 
ners of the people among wliom we found ourselves, by 
having their various improper acts pointed out, and the 
example of better conduct shown them, and this, too, 
during a hasty progress through tho wilds of America, 1 
feel convinced that your efforts and attention 4o tho 
moral instruction of those who wdll be settled around 
you will be Abundantly rewarded; and tha$, iii the 
evening of your life, you will look back upon the portion 
of your time you may spend in Australia with the 
warmest feelings of gratitude tmd joy.** 
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On the 20th of July, tlie ship William,” in 
tvhich Sir Edward and Lady^Parry were passengers, 
left the Thames, and he thus wrote to his mother 
from \he Downs: — 

“ My dearest Mother, • 

You may be assiycd tliat we arc as comfortable 
as possible, and go forth in confident assurance of being 
under the ^protection of tlio Almighty, whose tender 
mercy is over all His works, in all parts of His creation 
alike. . . . We met, at the inn at (Iravesend, seveAl 
missionaries, English, French, and Clerinan, one of whom, 
Dr. Philip, I knew before, and all of whom arc going 
out to Africa, or the East Indies. They had a dinner 
for themselves and friends, nmounting to about fifty 
})ersons, and, pftcr dinner, Dr. P. came to me, and, in the 
name of all, invited me to come into the room, and see 
those who were just embarking. *1 did so. They all 
stood up, the moment I entercfk the room, and greeted 
me cordiall}’. Afterwards they drank my health, and I 
had to make a little si>eech, but was^too much affected to 
say much; in fact, it w'as altogether quite overfiowcr- 
ing, when I considered what .sacrifices these pious and 
devoted men were about to make, for the sake of Christ 
and His Gospel.” 

* ** Ship * William/ at sea, Sept. 3. 

. “ On Sundays we always have our little 

church service on deck. 1 stand chaplaifi, and always 
use your dear Bible and Prayer-book in one, which 
I have used in all my voyages for the same purpose. 
All the passengers and crew attend, and I trust it may 
be the means of good to some. Our captain is an 
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amiable, kind, and religious man, which is a very great 
comfort, and everybody *00 board is ai obliging as 
possible.” 

• 

On the 20th of October they reached the Cape of 
Good Hope, whero they remjuned a few days; and, 
on the 13th of December, the “William” entered 
Sydney Harbour, “of which,” says Sir Edward, 
“ words can never describe the beauty.”* He^ and 
Lady Parry took up tlieir temporary abode at 
Government House, in consequence of an invitation 
from General (now Sir Ralph) Darling, to whom 
they had carried introductions from England; and, 
after a few days, he proceeded alone to Port 
Stephens, to arrange matters for their future resi¬ 
dence there. At the eiAl of nine days, he was 
summoned back by an express, bringing the tidings 
of Lady Parry’s confiiicnient with a twin son and 
daughter. On his return to Sydney, he,found that 
both mother and children had been in a very cri¬ 
tical condition, but were now doing favourably under 
the affectionate and devoted attention of their* kind 
hostess Mrs. Darling, to whoso fostering care he 
always ascribed, under God, the preservation of his 
little boy’s life. ^ , 

On the 28th of March, they embarked onee more 
in the “ Larnbton,” a small cutter belonging^ to the 
Company, and arrived safely at Carrington, after a 
voyage of fifteen hours. As soon as the vessel hove 
in sight, signal guns were fired on shore, and shortly 
afterwards a boat put off, manned by the officers of 
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the Companj^ who were desirous of testifying their 
respect for tjie new Commissioner by rowing him and 
his family to land. At the moment of landing, a 
salute was fired in honour of their arrival, and the 
Union Jack hoisted on the flag-stofT. Such was^ tlie 
welcome to their Australian home. 

The harbour of Pdrt Stephens, situated about 
ninety mijps to the north of Sydney, is guarded at 
its entrance by two conical hills, called •by the 
natives Yacaba and Tomarc. The estuary itself is 
about fifteen miles in length, and, near the centre, is 
contracted to the width of an English mile. Within 
these narrows lies Carrington or Carribeen*, the 
settlement of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
Half a mild farther to the west stood Tahlec, the 
residence of the Commissioner. The house, a long 
low building, with a verandah in front, was on the 
side of a stee|), grassy slope, with lemon and orange 
trees interspersed, reaching dt^wn to the water’s 
edge. The front windows commanded a beautiful 
view of the harbour, and of several thickly w'oodcd 
islets with which its surface was studded. The 
ground immediately around the settlement was irre¬ 
gular and pndulatiug, and more or less covered with 
tlmL^hich formed the outskirts of one of those 
foviai^^Qwn, throughout Australia, ns the ** Bush.” 
Throagfh this there were no regular roads, or even 
paths, but the native horses were able to ^make 

* Narrative of the vojage of H.MLS. ** Beagle/' in 1839, by Cap¬ 
tain Stokei, RN. 
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their way over the trunks of fallen trees, and in¬ 
equalities of the ground^ such as an English horse 
would shrink from attempting. * 

Beautiful as was the country in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Tahlee, these natural advantages 
were more than cottnterbalanc^d by the moral aspect 
of the community, over which Sir Edward was now 
called to preside. It was, in truth, to use his own 
words, a moral wilderness; ” and to the Cultivation 
of this unpromising soil he and his wife resolved to 
apply all their energies. The people around them 
consisted of three distinct classes: first, the ofiicers 
and servants of the Company; secondly, the convicts, 
w'orking also in the employ of the Company, or 
acting as domestic servants in the officers’ families, 
that of the Commissioner hinjself included; andi» 
lastly, the natives, whose home was in the “ Rush,” 
and whose encampments were often found within a 

few yards of the settlement. 

• • 

“ There arc,” wrote Lady Parry, “ a great number of 
natives about the place, and they have an encampment 
between us and the village, their huts being formed of 
two pieces of bark placed upright against each other. 
They appear to bo very harmless, quiet people, quite 
different from those near Sydney, who are so very bad 
and horrible-looking. I cannot, indeed, say much as to 
the appearance of our natives, for they are all hideous, 
and none of them wear any clothing, except some of 
the women, who throw a blanket over their shoulders, 
when they can get one. I am now becoming rather moro 
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used to this, and 1 think I may even learn to admire a 

littld native black child. I often long for-to see 

the small blobk things, running about like little imps.** 

1 

Owing to the neglected state of this part of tlic 
colony during the a(|niinistratIon of Sir Edward’s 
predecessors, the condition of tlic free population, 
in a moral anl leligious point of view, was hardly 
superior to that of the ignorant savages by whom 
they were surrounded. Immorality and drunkenness 
prevailed to a fearful extent, schools were a thing 
unknown, and, at the first establishment of divine 
service, scarcely a score of persons were found 
willing to attend, and none of the women. 

“It is so new a thing to them,” Sir Edward writes, 
“to have any one to tike an interest in them, that they 
hardly know what to make of it. They liaxo be<*u 
wholly without instruction, and. 1 fear I may almost say, 
without cxstmj,lc, either religious or moral, for more than 
four years, since the first settlement at Port Stephens; 
literally sheep having no shepherd. It cannot, thcTe- 
fore, be a matter of wonder that they are all running 
wild. This applies more partieularly to the poor chil¬ 
dren, many of whom have not even been baptized ! It 
is-a great pleasure to us to tliink that we may, with Cxod’s 
bles^ng, prove instruments of much good to these poor 
people.” 

The first step taken towards the introduction of a 
better state of things was the establishment of a 
regular serxice on Sundays. There was no church 
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nearer than Sydney, ninety miles distant, nor any 
chaplain belonging to 4hc settlement. Under Ihese 
circumstances. Sir Edward fitted up a carpenter’s 
shop in the Tillage as a place of worship, and decided 
on conducting the service himself. ‘‘ His manner,” 
says Mr. Ebswortli, his frieitd and assistant in the 
colony, “ in conducting the ^rvices of the Cliurch, 
was remarkable, and those who never heard him lost 
a rich treat. I scarcely ever heard the lihu^ read 
with so much reverence, feeling, and apparent de¬ 
light. lie seemed at home the moment he entered 
the reading desk; and when reading some more than 
usually solemn parts of a sermon, it was^ quite over¬ 
powering. The fruit of his labours will be fully 
known only in the eternal world.” He also managed, 
by degrees, to form a respectaye choir, the members 
of which used to meet frequently, in his own house, 
to practise. Under file superintendence of Lady 
Parry a school was opened, which A'as soon well 
attended, and a lending library established. 
following were written during the first few montiB 
of their residence at Port Stephens: — 

hady Parry to Sir EdtoanTs 3Iother. % 

**Tfd]lee House, July 7, 1830. 

“ I wish you could see your dear Edward in his minis¬ 
terial capacity on Sunday.^ It is not necessary for me to 
say he does it well, for you can easily imagine how he 
would fill such a situation. God grant that his preach¬ 
ing may be blessed to some of these poor ignorant crea- 
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ture«! For four ^ears thiOjr fiave never heard the word 
of God preached to thci% aeB4''they really appear to 
live * without God in the world,* There is always now a 
full oongregation, and, I must say, a most attentive one. 
Our school is also going on as well as wo could wish, and 
we have forty-two scholars. No little heathen could 
have ^en more ignorant; but I hope that, in future, 
God’s name and w.ord will be more known and loved 
than h|j||^erto. Earnestly do we pray that this may bo 
the casi; ^We must expect to meet with disappointments , 
and trials { hut when wo consider whose work we arc 
doing, no difficulties ought to discourage us. May God 
give us stren^h to pc*rsevere! You might, perhaps, sup¬ 
pose that oar greatest difficulties arise from the convicts, 
but 1 must say that wo have not found this to be the 
case. The free people arc far the worst, and most diffi¬ 
cult to manage, because they think they may do as they 
like ; and, while they st‘t such a bad example, we cannot 
wonder that the prisoners do jiot improve. For the 
latter we have^ sot up an adult school. Some of ilicin 
wished to learn to i*ead, and wc a»‘e anxious to encou- 
i^ge them, as a means of keeping them out of mischief, 
uid amusing them in the evening.’* 

Sir Edward Parry to W. II. Hooper, Esq. 

**Fort Stephens, May 13, 1830. 

‘I trust we are, by God’s assistance, making some 
religious impression. The Bible was sadly neglected, I 
may say almost unknown, before we came. By the libe¬ 
rality of our excellent Naval and Military Bible Society, 
wc have distributed upwards of a hundred Bibles, and os 
many praycr-boo^ from ‘ The Society for Promoting 
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Christian Knowledge;’ and'tiie more we' distribute, 
especially among tlie coi\ficJ^ the greater seems to be 
the demand. It has been a great happiness to be able to 
say hitherto to all aroundtus, ‘Whosoever will, Idt him 
take of the water of life freely I' I can only 

add at present, send out more kBibles! I never before 
so fully felt the truth of its being indeed the ‘s^ord of 
the Spirit.’ Indeed, in this country, almost more than in 
any otlicr, whatever fruit is brought forth, ^c^ahows 
that the praise and glory are, as they ought,His 
alone ; for, to all human appearance, and by all merely 
human means, reformation is impossible.” 

The task of reformation proved, indeed, no easy 
one. The almost total want of proper discipline^ 
which had previously existed in the • settlement, 
rendered it a matter of no small difficulty to intro¬ 
duce a new system of order and regularity. This, 
however, Parry was deferrained to effect; and though 
there was, at the ^outset much to ^slfearten, his 
judgment and firmness by degrees triumphed over 
all obstacles, while the genial kindness of his dis¬ 
position, and his evident desire for the general 
welfare, gained the respect and affection of all. He 
regarded nothing as too trivial to occupy his atten¬ 
tion, which could in any way tend to promote Inno¬ 
cent enjoyment, but sought, on the contrary, to draw 
closer, in little things, the bond which united him to 
his people. He took great interest in the formation 
of a cricket club, and a game was played every 
Saturday afternoon, which was a hopday, and as often 

Q 
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in the week as a sufficient number of hands could be 
mustered. Some of the men were natives of Kent 
and Hampshire, and were delighted to be thus rc«* 
minded of home and old times. Occasionally, when 
business permitted. Sir Edward would take part in 
the game himself. 

Lady Parry^s birthddy was always a gala day in 
the settlement, and Sir Edward writes of the first 
festival of the kind; — 

** Wc bad a largo dinner and ball of all the Company's 
servants resident here, being the first time anything of 
the kind bad been given. Isabella and I danced away 
with them first, to set them going, and then, I believe, 
thuy would have danced the whole night, if wc had 
allowed them. Our great object is to make them all 
.sociable aud happy among themselves, which has not 
hitherto been the case.” 


' The following refer to the Christmas festivities 

O a 

in the first year of their residence at Tahlcc. 

** December 23, 1833. 

** Yesterday was the breaking up of our school. To 
celebrate the day, and reward the little people for their 
goodibehaviour, wc gave them a dinner, after distributing 
the prizes. We had a kind of tent rigged up for the 
occasion, on the middle of the 6at at Carribeen, which is 
a place something like an English common, in the middle 
of the settlement. The people were all delighted with 
the idea, having had no fetes of any kind since they 
came to the country; and the head carpenter entered 
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into it with great spirit, decorating the place with boughs 
and bunches of wild dowers, wliich, to an English e^e, 
were greenhouse plants, and some of the rarest kind. 
There were dags dying at each end, and an ensign upon 
a dagstafl* a little way off. It had a beautiful effect 
altogether, with the woody sftenery around. Fifty-two 
children sat down to dinner,^ and no Cheshire children 
could have done greater justice to the beef and plum 
pudding. The parents were all invited td be present 
and looked as pleased as the children. After dinner, we 
set them to play at different games. They have never, 
as yet, liad any among themsedves, therefore we had to 
teach them ; but they arc lively childien, soon en- 
tereil into everything with great spirit. Baces for six¬ 
pences afforded much amusement, and football, at which 
games blacks and whites joined, both old and y<Ang. 
Mr. Kbsworth is an excellent ^sistant, and w’as quite^ 
delighted, himself, to see anything like An English fete. 
Ttfis was, 1 think, the general feeling. * They all said it 
reminded them of England, and was the ^rst thing of 
the kind Port Stepifens had ever witnessed. We intend 
to have a day for the prisoners, with wheelbarrow 
races. See., that they may partake of the nlcasurcs and 
gaieties of Christmas; for though they arc prisoners, and 
many of them very bad, encouragement is by no means 
thrown away upon them, and they feel kindness and 
improve by it as much as other people.** 

** December 27. 

** Christmas Day is passed, and so far, all has gone on 
happily. We have commemorated it with pleasure and 
interest, though in this distant land, and have endea-* 
voured to make it as much like English Christmas aa 

Q 2 
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possible. Wc did not wish for your frost and snow, 
though we did yrish that the sun had not been quite so 
hot,—-the thermometer being 87** in the shade of our 
verandah I Our singers had prepared hymns for tiie 
season, and on Christinas Eve we had the carols, which 
they sang very well indeed, going round to all the houses* 
seventeen in number, where* every one seemed quite 
happy to be once again reminded of England. Wc also 
had our chi^'ch decorated with evergreens; wc could 
not get holly or yew, but there is a shrub which is very 
common here, like the laurel, only, I think, handsomer, 
and which quite answered our purpose. It was a beau¬ 
tiful evening, and' when we were all sitting out on our 
lawn, we could not help thinking of the difference of your 
climate to ours just then.** 

Towards the close of this first year of his residence 
at Port Stephens, Sir Edward, in a letter to Sir 
John Stanley, thus describes the nature of the diffi¬ 
culties he lud^ encountered in the colony, and the 
result of his exertions: — 

**1 may truly say that my official duties have been 
most arduous, demanding all the thought, and temper, 
and decision, 1 can muster, and, now and then, a great 
deal more. 1 found the Company’s affairs, on my arrival, 
in a loose and disjointed state, as circumstances had led 
me to expect, and it is only by keeping a tight rein that 
1 can succeed in effecting anything. The consequence 
of the absence of strict and systematic government for 
so long a time naturally was, that any attempt to bring 
things into ord^, and to put down the innumerable 
abuses which existed, caused no small kicking^ 1 have ‘ 
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however, a tolerable share of obstinacy in mj compos!^ 
tion, and have gone steadily on, inquiring into every¬ 
thing myself, and endeavouring to apply a remedy 
wherever 1 have found a grievance or an abuse of any 
kind. I have, of course, had many battles to fight, and 
many disagreeable things to encounter; but 1 hope that 
I begin to sec improvement, to encourage and fepay my 
exertions. They begin, at least, to know that they 
cannot easily *gct to windward* of me! • 

You must not, however, imagine, from what I have 
just said, that all 1 have been doing is of the character 
above mentioned. 1 trust we can both truly say that 
nothing which kindness could efiect has been left un¬ 
done, or at least untried. In our character of the parson 
of the parish and his wife, wo have visited, admonished, 
and assisted every body within our reach^ In the truest 
Christian and missionary spirit, my beloved Isabella has 
gone into every cottage, promoting, by every means iif 
her power, the comfq;‘t of every family, peace among 
quarrelling neighbours, and the tcmpq^al and spiritual 
welfare of every human being around us. She has been 
a mother to the numerous poor children, who, when we 
arrived, were running about wild, idling, swearing, and 
going to ruin as fust as possible; and it is now a 
delightful and cheering sight to see forty-eight of these 
daily receiving education, under her directions and super¬ 
intendence, and becoming well-behaved, and jivoll-in- 
structed children. At a distant station, about twenty- 
five more children are receiving education, for whom a 
regular school-house is now building. My duties as 
parson have also been somewhat arduous. I have 
written one, and preached two sermons every Sunday,--- 
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'Christened a great many children (some of tliem four 
years old),—churched numbers pf women,—visited the 
sick,-—buried the dead. In all these things, as indeed in 
everything else, wc trust that a new tone, and a beneficial 
one, has been given.” 

The success which atlcnded thefr efforts for the 
well-beibg, spiritual aDd^teni[>oral, of those around 
them, together with the domestic happiness of their 
Australian home, combined to render the years spent 
at Tahlee araonsrst the brifichtcst of their married 
life. In the regular employment of cacli day, weeks 
and months flew so rapidly, that, when the time of 
Sir Edward's engagement with the Company njv* 
preached its close, thcjr could scarcely believe tliat 
more than four years had passed since they Landed at 
.Sydney. One day vaned little from ancjther. Sir 
Edward rose, each morning, between five and six. 

It was quite enlivening in the morning,'* says Mr. 
Ebsworth, “Vlien all tverc well, to hear his footstep, 
as he came from the nursery, singing and whistling 
in the highest degree of delight’* With flic punc¬ 
tuality which he always enjoined on liis household, 
at eight o’clock all who could attend met in the 
parlour for family prayers,—“no formal ceremony, 
and few sights more cheering to see.” Breakfast 
followed, and the forenoon was occupied in writing 
letters, desimtches, and general orders, or in giving 
audience to the officers of the establishment On the 
latter he enjoinid the same punctuality which marked 
his own movements. If a gentleman came after tlie 
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time which had been agreed upon, he would good 
humouredly remark, on his entrance, “ Here comes 

the late IVlr. •-!” and the gentle.reproof was 

seldom taken amiss. An early dinner separated the 
business of the morning from that of the afternoon, 
for his official duties usually occupied him until tca- 
time, to which meal Mr. liXisworth, or some* of the 
officers, with whom Sir Edward was anxious to be 
on intimate terms, were often invited. evening, 

if fine, would perhaps be spent on the lawn, in front 
of the verandah, where the spreading branches of a 
large castor-oil tree afforded a pleasant shade. “ It 
is scarcely possible,”*arc Mr. Ebsworth’s words, “ to 
depict a more delightful family scene than the lawn 
before Tahlee, on a fine summer evening^ Chairs for 
the elder portion of the fainil}!* w'cre placed around a ^ 
table, on which were grapes, melons, and oilier fruits, 
which Sir Edward would dispense, not forgetting 
the children, who, were usually playiftg about in 
the smooth grass. I* never saw such happiness, nor 
do I ever expect to see it again in this world.” At 
other times. Sir Edward would read aloud in the 
drawing-room. ‘‘No one,” says Mr. Ebsworth 
again, “ could excel him in reading, .and I have 
heard people remark, on these occasions, that ‘he 
ought to have been a bishop instead of a sailor I 
Sometimes Lady Parry would play on the piano. 
Sir Edward accompanying her on the violin, or 
with his fine manly voice, which harmonised very 
sweetly wdth hers.” At nine o’clock, all assembled 
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once more for prayers, and shortly aflerwards retired 
to rest, , 

Sometimes Sir Edward was obliged to*leave home 
for dftys, or evea weeks together, to conduct explor¬ 
ing or surveying expeditions into the interior. At 
these times, the want'of his pre^nce was greatly 
felt in ihc settlement, and (^or eyes than those of his 
wife would joyfully hail the Union Jack, hoisted on 
the dagstaA'close to Talilec house the signal of his 
return. “ It is not only at the Church services,” 
writes Lady Parry, during his absence, “ that my 
husband’s presence is wanted. I think it is a general 
feeling, throughout the settlement, amongst all 
])artics, that nothing seepis to go on with spirit when 
he is away, and no one looks so contented and com- 
^ fortable as when he is •at home, watching over their 
concerns and interests.” Of one of these expeditions 
she writes a^n :— 

• t 

** We heard tidings from our absent party three days 
after they left us, and they were ^oing on prosjK‘rously, 
having reached the Myall River. They arc obliged to 
make short journeys each day, as they are accompanied 
by eight pack bullocks, which carry all their goods, and 
proceed slowly, as they arc travelling through an un- 
tracked countiy, and have frequently to cut their way 
through the bush. Their party consists of twelve, in¬ 
cluding blacky of whom they have taken three, as they 
are of great service in the bush, when they fall in with 
other natives. They have two tents to pitch at night, 
and eveiytiitng ’‘fras arranged most comfortably. It was 
)^e a large caravan moving, when they set out,— all tho 
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bullocks in a string, each laden, and a man to every 
beast, the attendants with guns siting over their 
shoulders, and the otliers riding. The blacks were 
dressed for the occasion, and looked so proud of *them- 
sclvcs! They soon get tired of their clothes, but always 
want to have them lit first, and«it is one of the induce¬ 
ments to make them go. , • 

“ We arc now in the middle of winter, but we have 
had no cold at all as yet, the thermometer hifving never 
been below 50°, but it feels colder hero than it would 
do at that temperature in England, from .our being 
UGCUstomed to such hot weather.” 

On one occasion, on a trip to the colliery of New¬ 
castle, when the party, who were, as usual, on horse¬ 
back, had to wade through a swamp; the guide 
remarked that, “ there was, after all, a good bottom.” 
*• No doubt,” replied Sir Edward, whose horse, 
already up to the girths in mud, gave a fresh' plunge 
at the moment ,—fxo doubt, but 1 have* not found 
it yet! ” 

Another time the party were caught in a flood, 
produced by the heavy rain. They had encamped, 
for the night, by the side of a creek, and Sir Edward 
was standing at the door of the tent, watching the 
rising of the stream below them, when, all at once, 
he saw the water coming down like an immense 
wave,” and, in a few minutes, they were up to their 
knees in water. The dray which accompanied 
them was made fast to a tree, to prevent its Hieing 
washed away, and the bullocks were turned loose to 
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shift for themselves. Such of the i>arty as were able 
swam over the creek^and thereat were hauled across 
by means of a rope secured to a tree on cither side. 
These events were only regarded os intcres^ng in¬ 
cidents in bush travelling, but, in the course of the 
summer of 1831, a circumstance occurred, sufficiently 
alarming in its nature, thmigh very characteristio « 
AustraliaR. life. 

Lady Parry to Lady M. Stanley. 

“December 19, 1831. 

“ We have lately experienced another di^iadvantage of 
a newly cultivated country, and have witnessed wliat 1 
have only heard of before, and read in Coo[)er’ri novels.— 
1 mean the burning of the w'oods, and it is, indeed, a 
fearful and extraordinary .'«ight. For tlie last fortnight, 
the whole country around has been in a blaze, and 
between this place and the Glouw'ster, a distance of imirc 
than seventy n^iles, there is scarcely a Made of grass left: 
it is one continued black plain, and tlic stems of the 
trees are all scorched and blacjvened. We were in hopes 
we should have escaped, near the house, but, after two or 
three days, we saw there was but little prospect of pup 
avoiding the general destruction. Just as we were' 
coming home from church, last Sunday, a man came 
running to say tliat the fire had reached his hou^l and 
was rapidly approaching our garden. Immediately all 
hands were sent oif to save the poor garden, and, I am 
happy to say, succeeded, though it Was only by a 
few minutes. Edward made them sot fire to a broad 
space all round, and this was only just completed when 
the fire reached the place we had burnt, and, finding no 
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food to supply its flames, turned off in another direction. 
It was fearful to hear the crackling sound, as it came on 
tlirough the bushes, and the volumes of smoke nearly 
blinded us all. While the fires were raging on the 
hills around, it was a ihost curious sight at night. The 
shores of the harboifr were brightly illuminated, while 
the large masses of Are upon tln^ horizon lighted up the 
sky all round. We shall have plenty of occupation, for 
some time to come, in cutting down the truifks of the 
burnt trees, and the beauty of our domain is quite spoilt 
for the present.** 

Carrington was not the only part of the settlement 
which profited from the residence of the Commit* 
sioner and his family. At Stroud, a village about 
twenty-five miles distant, situated on the banks of 
the river Karuah, a ^hool wgs also established, 
under the direction of a master brought from Sydney. 
Lady Parry thus describes a visit they paid to this 
]>lace, the beauty of which exceeded ivea. that of 
Tahlee. 

**T(ililcc House, March 17, 1831. 

“On Tuesday last we set off in a boat for Ilooral, 
one of the Company’s farms, about twenty miles distant, 
where the river navigation ends. The scenery is 
beaut^ll the whole way, and I quite longed to get«out 
of the boat, every moment, to examine the beautiful 
vines and plants which were glowing along the shores, 
all quite new to me. Our boat, the six-oared gig, had 
an awning, a very necessary comfort with an Australian 
sun shining full upon us. At Booral we remained*twQ 
hours, and 1 met there an old Aldcrley acquaintance. 
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Daniel B — who had been transported for poaching ; 
and when 1* asked whoso pheasants he had been taking, 
he said, * Sir John Stanley’s! ’ Even tliough a convict, 
I felt quite kindly disposed towards him, and glad to see 
one whose face reminded mo so strongly of old Alderley! 
The distance from Boohd to Stroud is about eight miles, 
along a most beautiful bush road, and in many parts you 
might almost fancy yourself in an English park, the 
trees beidg not too close, aiU intersporsod with green 
slopes. I heard, for the first time, many of the birds of 
which I have read,—the *bell bird,’ and the 'coachman’s 
whip.* The former is always found near fresh water, so 
that his note is a cheerful sound for travellers. We also 
saw quantities of Cockatoos ^nd parrot.s. The situation 
of Stroud is very charming, hut I had no wish to live 
there instead of Tahlee, for the sea is everything. We 
paid a visit to every cottage, and made the most of our 
day. I enjoyed my expedition very much, though 1 was 
not sorry to return home, for tliis is not a country where 
one likes to leave home for long. It is impossible to feel 
sure that all will continue quidt and without alarm, 
when surrounded by such characters, though wc have 
never yet experienced any danger.” 

Reference has frequently been made to the pecu¬ 
liar tie of devoted afiTectiou tliat existed betwj^ Sir 
Edward and his mother. So acutely had ^ felt 
the trial of their present separation, that, at first, 
there seemed danger of her health giving way: bu^ 
for two years, he was permitted to maintain the 
most intimate communications with her, although 
obliged, by the pressure of official duties, to forego 
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almbst all other private correspondence. His fondest 
hope was that> on his return home, he .might once 
more embrace this beloved parent, and present to 
her his children bom in a distant land. This expec¬ 
tation was, however, not to be realised. In the 
month of May, 1832,, he experienced the severe 
shock of seeing, in the columns of a Sydney paper, 
the announcement of her death. By som^ accident 
the private letters had been delayed, and greatly was 
the blow aggravated by its coming in so unexpected 
a manner. Some extracts from his last letter to 
his mother may not inappropriately be here given. 

, “ Port Stephens, Februaiy 1, 1832. 

“ Bo assured, my dearest mother, that yoji are very 
much in our thoughts. We may truly say, that some of 
our happiest moments are those in wf^ich our thoughts 
and conv(T5ation turn uppn those we love so^ dearly in 
England. It is impossible to express b^w thankful 
wc arc to receive such*continued good accounts of your 
restored health; and wc pray, os you do, that, if it so 
please our Heavenly Father, wc may all be permitted to 
meet again in England. But we also feel, as you do, 
that He will so dispose every event, that it may be most 
conducive to our good, and to His own glory, and are 
content to leave all that concerns us, entirely and 
servedly, in His hands. . . . ^ Every day of my pilgrim¬ 
age here convinces me, more and more, that we should, 
from the beginning of life to its end, feel and act as 
pilgrims seeking a * bet^r country, that is, an heavcnlys* 
To make this our home and rest, is to act in diredt op¬ 
position to the plain precepts of the Lord and Master 
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whose name wo bear. The first and principal business 
of life ought, ttnquestionabl)i^ to be a prc]>aration for 
death, in the manner, and by the means, which God has 
graciously revealed to us in the Bible: and oh I what 
unspeakable comfort is to be found in that blessed 
volume i Ilow wondei^ful is the stheme of redemption 
through Christ, and how astonishingly suited to our 
necessities ! What indescribable consolation to the con¬ 
trite sinift^r in that one. assurance, that *God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, and not im¬ 
puting their trespasses unto them!’.May wo 

all be counted worthy to be written in the Lamb's book 
of life, and it matters little bow few, or how many, the 
days of our pilgrimage may be here on earth.” 

t 

The following letters, addressed to his brother and 
sisters, were in answer to those containing the par¬ 
ticulars of his mother's death. 

, ** Tort Stephens, July 16, 1632. 

My dear C- , 

“ I need not say with what deep and solemn 
interest we have perused, and reperused, every line of 
your description of our sainted mother's death. Dear, 
tender, affectionate, pious Parent! as long as wo have 
hearts to feel, tliy beloved memory will be fondly che¬ 
rished by all thy children ! Deeply as W'O have felt this 
separation (for such it is even to us at this great distance,) 

we cannot but feel, my dear C-^ how selfish is our 

sorrow, and how indescribable the gain to her for whom 
We grieve ! Could we behold and have communion with 
her glorified spirit now, what cause should we see for 
thankfulness and joy on her account! Her long pilgrim- 
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age 18 ended, she has fought the good fight, 'she has 
finished her course, henceforth there is * laid up for her 
a crown of righteousness, which the htord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give her at that day.* • • . . God, of his 
infinite mercy, grant that we may thus be allowed to 
close our lives, wtihther long (»r shoii^ and thus * fall 
asleep in Jesus,’ even as she h%^ doneJ* 

** September 12, 1832, 

** Hard as the lesson is, my dear sisters, for fiesh and 
blood to learn, it is most certain that * whom the Lord 
loveth He chastenetli.’ Every day’s experience shows 
me, more and more, that affliction constitutes the prin- 
cij)al means wliicli tlic Almighty is pleased to employ to 
bring us to Himself, through Ilis son Jesus Christ, who 
is, emphatically, the way, the truth, and the life. Oh, 
my beloved sisters, if we arc deemed worthy, at the 
last, through His merits and righteousness, to be received 
into the blessed fiock of Christ, with what joy and 
gratitude shall wc look back on these * li^ht afflictions,’ 
which are, compara|;ivcly, * but for a moment,’ and 
which, if rightly used, as the infliction of a gracious 
Parent, will work for us *a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.’ ” 

The want a regular church and minister be¬ 
coming more and more felt each day, especially as 
the lime drew near when Sir Edward’s connexion 
with Fort Stephens would cease, he determined to 
take active measures to supply the need. He felt 
that he could not leave a better legacy to those over 
whose interests he had so long watched, andVhona^ 
he was now about to quit for ever, than a building 
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oonaeciAited to the service of Him whose glory had 
*beeii his ooBetant aiiOf ^ A ttte was acoorduigly de* 
termined upon, Bot at Carqngton^ but at Stroud, as 
being mM'e&tral, aM^e princip^ settlement in 
the Com^nyVgrant^^on^y,^April 29th, 1833, 
was a day long remembereA^in the colony. At the 
appointed hour of eleveh, a large concourse of people 
from the different villages assqmblcd together, when 
the first stone was laid by Sir £dward, and a suitable 
"tervice, selected for the occasion, read by the Rc\'. 
6. P. Wilton, chaplain of Newcastle. “ You may 
imagine,’* said Lady Parry, '*what an impre8si\e 
occasion it was altogether, and what our feelings 
were. In dedicating this little chapel to God, 
earnestly ifldeed did we pray that He would send 
down His blessing tipon it, and permit Ilis Holy 
Spirit to dwell in that place, and bring forth the 
fruits of true' holiness, so that peace, and * the 
Gospel of peace * may reign throughout this settle¬ 
ment, when we ore far away.” 

" Our little church,” wrote Sir Edward, after an 
interval of two months, “ is making ra^id progress, and 
we expect the frame of the roof will bo up in another 
month or six weeks. God grant that some faithful 
minister of Jesus *Christ may be found to preach the 
word of God wltlun its walls! I think it will cost mo 
nearly —hut arc not afraid of our ever wanting 
the money, or our children after us. 1 wish we were 
more willing to spend and be spent in Gkid’s service. 
The time is short, even at the best, and we must * work 
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while it is called to-da^, for the night cometh, irhen oe 
man can work ! ’ ” 

1 

A letter from Lady Pany^ just a mqtfth ^ter, 
shows the pleasing way iii^wluch these hopes were 
realised. . » 

** August 1*1833. 

** We have lately had a visit from a pcrsgn, towards 
whom we feol no small degree of interest. You may 
imagine the interest wo have experienced, in becomin|^ 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Price, when I tell you 
that wo arc hoping to receive him amongst us as our 
minister, and are going to dediver up the spiritual care 
of our little flock to his charge. We liave introduced 
him to all our peojile, and were very much pleased with 
his manner to them all.” 

In the spring of the next year. Sir Edward's 
engagement with the Company cam^ to a close, 
and Col. Dumaresq *, a man in all respects such as 
he would himself have selected, was ap{)ointed his 
successor. The feelings of regret with which he 
prepared to leave a country, wdiich had been a sphere 

‘ * On tho death of Colonel Diimurcsq, which occurred a few yeais 
later, Cajitam Philip Parker King eucceeded to the inaiiagenftnt of 
the Coiii{>any*8 atfairs. Captain King, hiimelf a native of Australia, 
aud well known as the surveyor of the Aoatnlian and Sogth 
American coasts, had reached his Rear AdndillVi flog just before 
his death, which took place Febmaxy 28th. 1856. This event, which 
w*as vrrj^ sudden, caused unfeigned and universal regret in Aigstralia, 
for, both in public and private life, Admiral King had secured tho 
cordial regard and respect of all. 

B 
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of suck enlarged benevolence, and the scene of so 
much domestic l^ppiness, were not, as tlie following 
lettera show, by any means unmixed:— 

Sir Edward Parry to Sir J, Franklin. 

“You will, I am sure* be desirous *of knowing whether 
my cofliing to this country has answered my expectations. 
In point of emolument, I answer that it has. But the 
country is so dreadful an one in a moral |>oint of view, 
and the duties I have had to perform have been often so 
painful, that 1 certainly should not have undertaken tlie 
office, had I known what it was. Still, wo have, I trust, 
been the means of doing much good, not only to the 
worldlj^ concerns in which we have been engaged, but, 
we hope, to the religious and moral well-being of our 
little commdnitv.” 

To F. Cresswell, Esq. 

■ 

“Now tha^ we arc about to quit this country for 
England, it almost looks like a dre^m that we have bc(Mi 
here at all. We can hardly believe that we have been, 
already, nearly four years and a half absent, and you may 
imagine with what pleasure, and yet with ivhat fear and 
trembling, we now venture to look forward to seeing our 
dear friends at home once more. Wo cannot contemplate 
our aoyago of 16,000 miles, witli four little children, 
without considering it a great undertaking, but we en* 
devour to commit them and ourselves unto (4od, ^as 
unto a faithful Creator’ and Almighty Friend. You 
Vill be gratified to hear that the afiairs of the Company, 
whoso concerns I came out to control, are assuming the 
most cheering and satisfactory aspect 1 have the satis- 
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faction of fo<4ing that ray exertions haTC been the means 
of cleansing an Augean etuble, which| e^n to myself, 
st*cnu*cl hopeless, for the first two years of my residence 
ill this colony, liut it lias cost me more than the four 
years I have spent hen*, having told on me like ten.” 

On Sunday, the 9th of ^Ihrcb, 1834, Sir Cdward 
preached his farewell sermon at Carrington. The 
text was from St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
older.-? at I^Iilctus (Acts xx. 32.); and deeply solemn 
and aifectiiig must have been the w'ords, which then, 
for the last time, fell from the lip.s of one, who, like 
Paul, through evil report and good report,” had 
faithi'ully discharged the trust committed to him, 
and whose face his hearers were now ab^ut to “ see 
no more ” in this world. Earneatly and affectionately 
lie urged all to |x>nder deeply on the words of 
eternal life, which, by the grace of Goil, he had 
soiiglit to imjircss upon tiicir minds in tliat carpen¬ 
ter’s shop; ” while, at the same time, he humbled 
himself for what might have been left undone on his 
part. ‘‘ How different,” he said, “ must ray language 
be from Paul’s ! How many occasions have I neg¬ 
lected of pres.-ing on your attention the concerns of 
eternity! But, though I desire to be humbled in 
self-abasement before you, and in the sight of God, 
fur tliis, I may, perhaps, be permitted to say that, 
during more than four years, 1 have entertained a 
sincere desire to promote your spiritual welfare!” 

At the conclusion of the sermon,” says Mr. Ebs- 
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worth, “ I was walking from Carrington towards 
Tahlce will# Col. DurnarcSq, when the latter re- 
mark/ed to me, ^ I have travelled a great deal during 
my life, and mixed much with men, but (pointing to 
Sir Edivard, who was walkinjv a short distance 
in front) in all my travels I never met with his 
equal!’” 

In June, 1834, Sir Edward and Lady Parry, 
with their four children, embarked at Svdncv in the 
“ Persian,’" and arrived at Gravesend in the following 
November, after a voyage of five months. “ 1 fei*l 
it a surprise, every tinic I see Parry,” are the words 
of one who met him shortly after his return. ** There 
seems to be a power of simplifying whatever comes 
near him,—an atmos[>hcrc in which trifles die a 
natural death, — a single hearted stcadhistncss that 
does one gocwl to look at. He is like a rock in his 
firmness and ^fixedness of purpose, and yet so ready 
to take into consideration the other side, lie Sfioke 
w'ith candour and moderation of all the pcojdc who 
dififered w'ith him in Australia, like a man who hud 
too much to do with the practical and real parts 
of things to dwell upon technicalities. 1 was not 
surprised to find him in such delight with ‘ Abbot’s 
Comer Stone,’ which he was reading aloud to him¬ 
self, it is so exactly like his own earnest, simple 
sincerity. But 1 w^as grieved to see the languor of 
his manner and look, and to hear him talk of not 
being* up to a night journey in the coach, or to 
business of any kind, for that he had never felt well 
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since he landed. He looks^ indeed, as he says he 
leels, ten years older.” 

Towards tlie close of the same year, the directors 
of the Australian Agricultural Company invited him 
to a public dinnes, and pre.sc^ted him with a hand¬ 
some 8cr\'ice of plate, in testimony of the high sense 
they eiitertiincd of the benefits conferred by him 
upon the colony, during his residence there. 

** At Port Stephens” (we quote from one* who 
visited that place some years later), “ Sir ildward 
Parry found a wdldeniess, but left it a land of hope 
and ])romi5C. Long will his name be remembered 
with love and reverence, r<»r services which can never 
be requited by earthly reward. His rewai*d must 
be from on high, in that recoirnition <d’ a good and 
faithful servant, who, while fultilling the charge 
of an earthly stewardship, remembered the yet 
higlier trust of a b(*avenly commission,,aqp, planting 
bis Master’s vineyard with scions of the ‘tree of 
life,’ reared a ehurch in the barren deserts of a 
heathen land. Sir Edward Parry laboured as a 
missionary among the convict servants of his ex¬ 
tensive establishment, contending with a thousand 
difficulties ever incident to a spiritual reform., He 
erected a small but beautiful church on the rich 
borders of the calm Karuah, where a Hock soon 
gladly assembled, to join in the swe^t incense of 
prayer and praise, where never prayer was heard 
before; and his example animated others to do the 
' Tho author of ** The Prisouers of Australia." 
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like.'It was at the dose of a beautiful 

Sabbath day, that 1 once sallied forth for an 
evening’s stroll, and almost unconsciously wandered 
to a convict’s hut, which stood on the borders of 
the coast. Attracted* by the sound of voices, as 
of children reading, I paused to listen, and, al¬ 
though too far from the dwelling to hear distinctly, 
I saw, thft)ugh the open doorway, what w'as passing 
wdthin. The father of the family, a convict, sat 
near the entrance w'ith a young child on his knee, 
while .three older ones w’cre grouped around liim, 
reading from the Scriptures, which from time to 
time he explained to them. Unwilling to intrude 
upon a family thus engaged, I returned home, un¬ 
perceived by those who had thus attracted and in¬ 
terested me ; but on the following day I heard, from 
the lips of his wife, the circumstances of the convict’s 
transportatmr,. Providentially, he had been assigned 
to the service of the Agricultilral Company, and. 
under the Christian teaching of Sir Edward Parry 
and his wife, had been led to sec the folly of worldly 
wickedness, and the deep importance of those better 
things, which now formed liis highest privilege and 
consolation. These blessings w'cre among the many 
fruits of the missionary exertions of Sir Edward 
PaiTy and his now sainted wife, who both lived in 
the grateful affections of many a chastened heart, 
long ^ter they had ceased to take a personal share 
in the interests of that far distant colony.* 
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APPOINTMKNT AS ASSISTANT IM)OU-LAW COMMISSIONEK.— 
CONCllAM.—DEATH OK ELDEST DAUGHTER.—RESIGKA* 
TULV OK OKFICE OF POOR-LAW C0&IM1SS10NER.-AP¬ 

POINTS! ENT AS COMPTROLLER OF STEAM MACHIXERV.— 

DEATH OF YOUNOEST CHILD.-ASSAAD Y. KAYAT.- 

DEATH OF LADY 1»ARKY.-“PARENTAL CHARACTER OF 

GOD.” 

1835 —1840. 

Towards the end of the veai^in wliich Sir Edward - 
returned from New South Wales, a vacancy havin" 
octnuTed in the representation of Bath, he received 
a formal invitatioi^ fnun some of the moSt influential 
members of his native city, to allow himself to be 
nominated as a candidate for the vacant seat. He 
had, however, nothing of a party spirit in him, and 
he felt that his previous life had so little qualified 
him fur the eflicient discharge of Parliamentary 
duties, that he had no hesitation in dcclinilig so 
flattering an offer. The state of his health, which 
for some time had been much impaired, induced him, 
at first, t<i desire a period of relaxation from work of 
any kind; but the prospect of a comparatively idl^^ 
life, even for a limited time, pioved so irksome, that, 

a 4 
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after some consideration, he applied for the vacant 
post of Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner in the 
County of Norfolk. 

“ Wiiichcatcr, Jan. 31, 1835. 

. . . “From my late masters (the Directors 

of tlie Aujstralian Coinpdny) I havt^ received tin* most 
useful #081110007, because* their recommendation affects 
my character and abilities in tlie mana;rem(‘iit of civil 
affairs ; whereas a very good Polar navigator, in winch 
capacity alone 1 am publicly known, might make a very 
bad Pour-Paw Commis.^'ioner. As for the work in that 
position, which is said to be mo>t laborious, I have 
worked pretty hard all my life, ami do nut expect to be 
exempted from banl work, so long as tlie Almigbty is 
pleased to givi* me bmlily and mental powi*r for doing 
it.” 

In March, lS3o, Iki received the ajjpointnieiit as 
Assistant Commissioner, for whicdi post there were 
upwards of a thousand candidates. The act, passed 
in 1834, to''remedv the abii.ses whiidi existed under 
the old Poor-Law Administration, rendered the 
duties of the situation arduous, and often very 
unpleasant, by bringing him into contact with those 
who were unwilling to acquiesce in the new order of 
things. These duties, moreover, involved a kind of 
migratory life from one part of the country to 
another, which precluded the possibility of any fixed 
residence with his family. He was continually 
obliged to be absent from home on business, and, 
even when there, was usually employed from morn¬ 
ing till night in official correspondence. 
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“April 3. 1835. • 

“1 am hard at work ‘in.sensing’myself, from six in 
tlie morning till eleven or twelve at night. I have 
dined out nowhere, and am, every hour, picking up some 
useful infurmatiun relating to my new vocation. I feel 
it to be an arduous task, but I*also feel that in a short 
titiie I shall be att fait ai it; ^iid each day I seo^more of 
its importance, and take a greater personal interest in 
the subject, in pro])ortioii as I st‘e with nljr own eyes 
more of the wn tched system which has been tolerated 
so many vears.” 

•* m 

At the end of the first two months, Lady Parry 
writc.s:— 

** Mnttishnll, Juno 10, 1835. 

. . . “It is wean.^omc work for Sir Edward, 

and I wi>li he eould have a little more repcjse, but he gets 
on very tolerably with his duties* jnid, though diificulties* 
and troubles occur occasionally, he says ho sees his way 
Very clearly, and seems \o be g<>ing on sati?factorily; but 
it requires imich more time and caution* af may be cx- 
p(‘Cted, when so many diffiTcnt characters are concerned, 
livery day’s work, and every new place he goes to, makes 
him sec more clearly how great the necessity was for 
some change. He finds this country full of the most 
violent parly spirit, but he contrives to steer quite clear, 
;ind lets them all see he beloitgs to no party,^ but is 
desirous of doing his duty according to what appears to 
him riglit, uninfluenced by any political or party spirit. 
He has had one or two very satisfactory meetings lately, 
and wc have been told that he has overcome the preju 
dices of several enemies of the new system, in«some of 
tlm parishes he has lately visited.” 
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The following, from Sir Edward himself, is to the 
same effect :-t- 

** Mattishall, Aug. 8. 1833 . 

“ It is astonisliing how little opposition wo have met 
with, considering how mighty a change it is wliich we 
arc employed in bring!n^g about, and how c»ppoH 4 -d tlio 
new measures are to evxjry person’s notion, on the 
subject, both among poor and ricli. In this comity, I 
have the sulisfaction of finding tliat tiie prejudice is fast 
wearing away ; and, though it will, for some time, eoii- 
tinue to Ikj up-hill work, I see no real difficulty in 
bringing the measures into complete operation, if the 
government will only support and strengthen u?'.” 

In the early part of the year 1836, they removed 
from Mattishall to Congliam Lodge, near Castle 
^Rising. This was, oo many accounts, a pleiusant 
change; and they found much refreshment and 
comfort in the friendship of the Hon. and Rev. 
W. J. Brodrick, Rector of Castle Ri.sing, and his 
wife. It soon, however, became evident that Sir 
Edward’s health was entirely giving way under the 
pressure of work; and his medical advisers declared, 
jiositively, that total rest of body and mind was 
absolutely necessary.^ Under these circumstances, 
lie wits at length induced, with much reluctance, 
to tender his resignation to tlic Central Board of 
Commissioners in London. In accepting his resig¬ 
nation, the Commissioners expressed their regret, 
** on their own account, personally, but still more on 
accouut of the loss of his public services, the value 
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of which they had learnt fully to appreciate, from 
tlie many proofs they had received (Tf the discreet, 
judicious, and efficient manner in which (le had 
conducted his operations in Norfolk.” 

** The coramissioners” (he wrTtes to his brother) “ have 
behaved in a most kind and handsome way, an(^ evinced 
a very gratifying reluctance to part with me as one of 
their assistants. But tlie case has become so clear that 
I havf sent in my oflicial resignation, and expect to be 
rcli(?ved from my labrturs, which I require more and 
more. It is condbrtable in one .-ensc, but uncomfortable 
in another, to know that my success in this county has 
been eoiisiderabh*. It wonhl, certainly, have been more 
agref'able to have iTajied the full benefit of my exertions, 
but this cannot bo helped, as I am so uifi;trung that I 
must have rest. . . . You will iwjt wonder that 1 should, 
Ik* biek of the very sight of,pen and ink, when 1 toll you 
that, for months past, 1 have been writing about sixty 
letter?* a week, by way of filling up the“in4ervals which 
can be spared from <»th<T duties ; the latter involving 
the travelling of KKX) miles per quarter, chiefly in a 

The second year spent in Norfolk was marked 
by a severe family trial. The scarlet fever, which 
had for some time raged like an epidemic *in the 
neighbourhood, visited Congham Lodge, and proved 
fatal to their eldest daughter, Isabella, one of the 
twins born on their arrival at Sydney. Almost im¬ 
mediately before her death, he wrote to hfe friend 
Mr. CresswcH: — 
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** Congbom Lodge, March 4, 1836. 

“ My dear Cicsswell, 

“ When tlie event is to take place is only known 
to Him' who orders it, but we have no longer any hope 
of our beloved child's life. Lady Parry has had a bitter 
night, but not the wors«»—certainly/1 should say, the 
l)etter—ibr having been ^*hiM. 

For my own part, I long to feel that iny child is safe 
for ever in *the Saviour’s arms. You and I, my dear 
friend, well know there is nothing in this world fur 
which we should desire to detain lu*r.” 

Her death occurred on the 6th of March, and she 
was buried in the chancel of Castle Rising ('hurch, 
“ one of the lambs of Christ’s blessed flock.” *• Them 
which sleep jin Jesus shall God bring with Him ” 
is the motto on the little marble tablet, which marks 
the place of her interment.^ 

“In the course of about seven’weeks, we had thirteen 
cases of the •complaint which carried otf our beloved 
child, though it was variously nioditied in ditlerent in¬ 
stances. We had, at one time, seven in lK‘d at once, 
until no more beds could lx; found; and wo had to hire 
almost a duplicate set of servant* to supply the place of 
those who were ill, including two nurses. You may 
imagine, therefore, what an hospital our house has been.” 

They left Congham in December of the same 
year, 

“We dined” (Lady Parry writt^s in her journal) “at 
Castle Rising Rectory, on our farewell visit. Before wo 
left it, we four met in the study, and had a parting 
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prayer. We know not when we shall meet again at 
this dear place; but no distance can separate us from 
such dear friends, and in spirit we shall often meet. 
This last day was a very painful one altogether, for this 
place is now endeared to us by a tic which can never be 
broken.” 

The day before they left Norfolk, Sir Edward 
wrote the following to a friend, who* hod been 
in great anxiety about one of her children, under 
scarlet fever: — 

» 

‘•Congham, Dec. C, 1836. 

“ My very dear frieiuL 

You were iinleed right in supposing that I 
could not leave Conghain without a parting line. IIow 
well do I know (I flatter myself few people know 
better) the eotifliet which your*dear child’s illness has# 
raised in your mind ! The waier> have been deep and 
troubled, hut I trust that the encouraging words, ‘It is 
I, b< not afraiil,\have sounded in yoifr ears, and 
strengthened your heart, throughout the whole of it. 
Oh! the weakness of our faith! We are not satisfied 
with the disiHui.sations of a Saviour, whom we know to 
be all-mcreiful, as well as nlmightv. How exactly our 
conduct resembles that of our children towards ourselves ! 
And, then, to think that our Father cannot err jn His 
correction. It is, indeed a thought full of comfort,— 
all Ilis correction working for Ilis own glory, and our 
salvation. I trust that this trial has, as I have no doubt 
it has, brought tho reality of eternal things more clearly 
before you ; for, just in proportion as this is case, 
arc we led to see the love of God in such events. Ma}' 
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that love be more and more clearly manifested to you, 
and may you led to trust Him more unreservedly, who 
is worthy of all our trust, for He is faithful who hath 
promis(i*d.” 

Tlie first month after they had left Congham was 
spent at Alderley. Iri*Tebruary, 1837, Sir Edward 
was employed, for a shdtt time, by the Admiralty, 
in the org^inbation of the Packet service between 
the Liverpool, Holyhead, and Dublin stations. For 
this puqwse, he went down with Lady Parry and 
one of his children to Holyhead ; and, while he was 
engaged in going to and fro between that j>ort and 
Dublin, they remained at Penrhos, Sir John Stan¬ 
ley’s seat in North Wales. This engagement, how¬ 
ever, did not last long; and his hc;dth soon became 
, so far improved that he was anxious to be once more 
actively employed. AVhilc on a visit at llasing 
Park, in Hampshire, the seat of liis brother-in-law, 
Joseph Martinc.au, Esq., an opportunity presented 
itself. The introduction of steam power into tlic 
navy had wrought a great change in the service, 
during the quarter of a century winch had elapsed 
since he, for the first time, saw an engine at work 
in Portsmouth dockyard. A new department was, 
about Ithis time, formed at the Admiralty, and the 
superintendence offered to, and accepted by Sir 
Edward, under the title of Comptroller of Steam 
^Machinery. As Ins duties required him to be in 
close communication with the Admiralty, he now, 
for the first time, made a permanent home in London, 
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and piircliascd a house in Devonshire Place. While 
this was preparing for their reception, Jaody Parry 
and her children spent a few weeks in the autumn 
at Worthing. The youngest child, bom s^iortly 
after tlie fatxd illness of her sister at Congham,— 
“ lent to them,’^ to use their own words, “ to 
comfort them for tlie loss o^ their beloved cKild,” — 
had, fur sonic time past, been drooping, .and much 
had been hoped from the beneficial effects of sea air. 
It was, liow'cvcr, ordained otherwise; and her parents 
were, once more, called upon to resign themselves, in 
humble submission, to the decree of a higher will. 
Sir Kdwnrd thus acknowledges a letter of sympathy 
from ^Irs. Fry, with whom he had, for many 
vears, been on terms of the most affectionate friend- 
ship: ~ 

“ Admiralty, Sept. 16, 1S37. 

“ My <l(‘ar friend, 

*• It was very kind of you to*cill upon me 
yesterday, and I truly re;rret having been over at the 
Admiralty wlien you came to my office in New” Street. 
1 need not say how w-elcome a cordial your sympathy is 
to iny dear wife and myself, on such an occasion as that 
of our late loss,—a loss for us, for the pre.sent,—to our 
dear babe incalculable gain. Wc have now fony little 
ones safe, (ptite safe within the fold, and I assure you 
that w'e bless and praise God for it. When we see all 
the sin and sorrow around us, we ought to esteem it a 
ha})pine.ss when our little ones arc removed from it all, 
at an age when there can ha no’ ix'asonable ^ubt of 
their safety. I am thankful to say that my wife has 
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kissed the rod on this, os on former occasions, with tlie 
sweetest Christian submission. She has been enabled to 
see, onco more, with i>ccuiiar clearness, the love, the 
tendef and undoubted love* of (lod, in this trial. She 
receives it as an assurance that she is still Ills child, 
and that lie will not leave her to herself. Ilcrs is the 
simpleit, and most childlike faith, and she reaps its pro¬ 
mised reward, on such occasions ns this, ‘ peace and jov 
in btdieving.’ 

“ On Monday I brought to town the remains ot* our 
dear babe, and laid them, until the mornin" of the re¬ 
surrection, beside those of the two others who died in 
London at an early |)eriod, three in one grave, of whom 
this lived longe.-t ! ‘ Them that slec‘p in Jesus shall 

God bring with Him.’ ” 

‘TAe same to F. Cresswell^ Esq, 

“ \Vliat bitter, bitter< lessons we need, to bring us to 
God at all! That we do need such chastisement is most 
certain ; for we know that all Smaller trials pass aAvay 
ns a morning c^oud, leaving no substantial trace behind 

them.Ko matter how rough the way, if 

heaven be the end of it; only let us make sure work of 
it, for we have no time to lose; and may every event be 
blessed to us, whether prosperous or adverse ! ” 

About this time, Sir Edward took great interest 
in the* cause of Christian education in Syria. Assaad 
Yacoob Kayat*, a native of that country, had accom¬ 
panied the Persian princes to England, in the 
capacity of interpreter. He was then, as he con¬ 
fessed, much struck with the position held by women 
• Now EnglUh Consul at Julfa. 
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in EngUslf society, and, when he returned to Syria, 
felt a great desire to raise his country-women from 
their ignorant and degraded position. Froip that 
time, his Christian principles, before merely nominal, 
ripened into a zealous desire to promote the cause of 
Christianity in his own country. In these views 
he was further encouraged*and strengthened bv a 
pious American missionary, with whom be became 
acquainted, and the result was that he returned to 
England to gain assistance in his labour of love, 
which he desired to promote cs])ccially by the form¬ 
ation of schools. At Sir Thomas Troubridge’s 
house in London, he was introduced to Sir Edward, 
and, ever afterwards, received from him a cordial 
supi)ort in his plans. Assaad was, himself, a man of 
considerable intelligence, and hi many respects ivcll 
fitted to carrv out the benevolent scheme in which 
he liad embarked. A society was formed, and in its 
proceedings and re.sults Sir Edward alw'ays took a 
warm and active interest. More than once, he 
invited a large company of friends to his house in 
London, in order to give Assaad an opportunity of 
interesting others in the cause of Syria. 

m 

“ Tliese reunions,” says the Rev. W. Niven, honorary 
secretary of the Society, ** were admirably conduetod, 
and were marked by a delightful spirit of Christian 
kindness and good feeling. On one occasion I well re¬ 
member the presence of the late Mrs. Fry, Mr. Iloare of 
Hampstead, and others, who had long been honoured 
labourers in the great field of Christian philanthropy, 
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and whose feelings seemed warmly called fbrth in the 
cause of Syriaf and her fallen churches.” 

Another feature in As^aad’s plan was to select a 
few promising Syrian youths, and to send them to 
this country for education. Tlie^e young men, on 
their dirival in England^ were hospitably received by 
Mr. Niven, until a suitable home could be provided 
for them. He relates,— 

“ I took several of thorn, in succession, to the Admi¬ 
ralty, for flic purpose of introducing tliem to Sir Edward 
Parry, and I cannot forget the truly paternal kindness 
and cordiality with which he weleoincd these young 
strangers. His manner showed me that, as he looked on 
them in then* Eastern costume, the remembrance of all 
that we owe to their^nalive country, and the hope that 
they might be instrumental in promoting its regenera¬ 
tion, were evidently present to Jiis mind.” 

The time w’as now at hand/ when Sir Edward 
was to be called upon to undergo a yet more severe 
trial than any which had hitherto befallen him, in 
the loss of her, who, for nearly thirteen years, had 
been the partner of all his joys and sorrows. In the 
spring of 1839, Lady Parry, with her children, who 
were all suffering from severe whooping cough, went 
down to Tunbridge Wells for change of air, Sir 
Edward’s duties at the Admiralty allowing him to 
be with his family only for a few days at a time. 
In May, she was confined with twin sons, who 
lived only a few hours, and, soon afterwards, it 
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became but too evident that the mother’s strength 
was failings and that she could not long survive. In 
the midvSt'of this severe ajixicty, Sir Edward* wrote 
as follows: — 

^ “TuiiIjMlge Wells, May 13, 1839. 

*’ Your nc^to, my dearest friend, has reached^^e hero 
to-day. Indeed, you would* not reproach me for not 
writing, if you knew the deep waters I li|ivc been in 
since 1 saw you, and the deeper still 1 am now passing 
through. Of my dear wife’s state now, I can scarcely 
M'lUiire to think, much less to write. I believe that her 
precious life hangs on the most fragile thread; but I 
know that the dear Kedeemer’s everlasting arms must 
be around Ilis own child, and that ‘it is well,!’ I feel 
now that 1 can do litth* more than pray, and my faith 
in the efficacy of prayer continues to increase with the 
urgency of my necessity. 1 t^arnestly entreat your* 
prayers, my dcjar friend. While | write, those of the 
congregation in the church are ascending, I trust, to 
the throne of graec^for her. May the Lord hear and 
accept them, in the multitude of Ilis tender mercies, for 

Christ’s sake ! Will you kindly write to-, and-, 

and earnestly desire their prayers ? I need not say how 
I shall value them.* 

Shortly before her con^nementi which took place 
on Saturday morning, the llth of May, her children 
were brought to her. The eldest of these was only 
nine years old, and little could they realise that this 
was the last time they would ever behold her on 
earth. She did not see them again, and,*in her 
weakened state, could scarcely bear to speak of them. 
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When Sir Edward^ who was praying by her bedside, 
alluded to “ fiis dear children on earth,” she, witli 
great 4ifficulty, exclaimed^ Oh no I I cannot bear 
that! ” He replied, gently, ** Yes, ray love, we will 
ooramit them to our^ Heavenly father,” and she 
becain^t once composed. ** Jesus,” he continued, 
‘‘ is with you, I am sure He is.” She replied earnestly, 
but faintly, He is.” From time to time, he re¬ 
peated her favourite texts, and, among others, “ look¬ 
ing unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our 
faith.” “ Yes,” she repeated, ** — and the Finisher! ” 
At three on Monday morning, the lingering spirit 
was released. Sir Edward desired that none but 
himself should inform his children of her death, and 
gave orders that they should be sent to him, when 
they came down at the usual time to breakfast. 
The elder ones were, in a measure, prepared for the 
announcempnt by the evasive answers of tlic ser¬ 
vants to their questions, but they can never forget 
the deep solemnity of his manner, as he rose u[) from 
the sofa, on which he had been lying, and, evidently 
with i, strCn'g effort of Mlf-oo3|gniaiid, smd, My dear 
children, it has pleased God to take your dear mamma 
to Himself! ” H#then laki his head once more «h 
the sofa, and gave way to his sorrow, as they had 
never seen him do before. He soon, however, re¬ 
covered himself, and, rising once more, led the way 
into the chamber of death. There, while all knelt 
around*^ the bed, he poured forth his full heart to 
God, praying that this chastening might bring forth 
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** the [>caccable fruits of righteousness ” in his 
debolatc home. She was buried at Tunbridge Wells, 
and u tablet w'os erected, in Trinity Church, bearing 
the same text which she liad herself sclcctedVor tiie 
resting-place of her little girl in Castle Kising 
Church, I These, iv. 13, 14.* That he himself was 
not one of tliose who sorfowed without Hbpe,” and 
that to him, at least, the consolations,of religion 
were a living reality, the following letter, written at 
this time, plainly shows: — 

** Admiralty, May 24, 1839. 

** Aly d<*ar —, 

** Your kind and Christian sympathy is indeed most 
soothing and welcome under this heavy bereavement, 
and 1 ^lncerely tliank }ou for it. Y'ou have pointed to 
the onl) source of consolation,-i,-to Him who is emphati- 
cullj, * the < lod of all consolation.* Blessed be Hia name, 
I liuxe ftiiind Him oif this occasion faithful to His pro¬ 
mises, ‘ a v<*ry present lielp * in my timc*o& trouble. Ko 
v\ord*> can ex press *tho comfort derived, at such a time, 
from the coifidfiiit assurance that my beloved wife 
vva> a true chud af ^God, and that^ therefore,* she is 
now' 111 the hosoik fi Kbr Saviour whom 8he lov^ safe, 
with SIX of our littla ones, in the Sodeemer’s fold, and 
€or over !** 

After the death of hfc wife. Sir Edward continued 
to reside in London, his sister living with him, and 
undertaking the charge of his four children. The 
following ^is addressed to the eldest, during his first 
half year at school, and is a sample of the w^y in 
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which he eyer strode to keep alive in their minds 
the memory of her whom they had lost, and to 
impress upon them the necessity of walking with 
God:^ 

“TunbrWco Wells, Mav 13. 

“ My dear E-, * 

^ do not know wliether I told you that I hoped 
to spend this solemn day liere ; if not, you will be sur¬ 
prised at the date of this letter. 1 felt that 1 should 
be happier here than anywhere else, op the return of the 
day when it pleased God to take your precious mother 
from us, and to receive her to IIinis(*lf for ever. 1 am 
now writing very near her tomb, at 'which, ns w'cll as in 
the church, I have spent some quiet and pleasing hours 
to-day. I have also been putting to rights the little 
shrubs at the’t’wo ends of the tomb. It is a very great 
gratification to me to be here on this day, and I wish, my 
dear boy, to remind you, on this occasion, of all your dear 
mother’s anxious desires and earnest prayers for your 

welfare, — m«st* espijcially, your spirkunl and eterind 

, * 

welfare, — the good, not mere^ of your body, but of your 
never-dying soul. I earnestly hope that those [irayers 
will be abundantly answered, and that you will uot fail 
to add your prayers to hers. Yon are now of an age, 
dearest E — la think seriously of your soul, and to 
read your Bible with 4 ia sincere desire to liecoinc * wise 
unto safvation.’ God ble.ss yon ! 

" Your most aflcctionate Father.” 

Some years before this time. Sir Edward had 
employed his few leisure moments in noUng down, 
as they occurred to him, thoughts on the character 
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of God as our Father. This occupation he had 
latterly laid aside, under the pressure of official 
business. In the course of the year after Lady 
Parry's death he again took it up, and his evening^ 
at liome were generally employed in completing the 
treatise, and preparing it fo^ the press. He used 
to sit at the table in the*drawing-room,^v7th his 
children round him, and em{)loycd them (occasionally 
in searching out the chapter and verse of any text 
to which he had occasion to refer. In this occupa¬ 
tion he took great pleasure, the subject being one 
of which his heart was full, and, moreover, connected 
in iiis mind with the memory of her whose loss hail 
led him to sec more of the love of God in His 
dealings with his children. 

• 

“ Three years ago,” (he says in the pretace to the* 

Parental Character of»Gocl,” *) ** I was encouraged and 
assisted to begin.writing down, as thc^ pccurred, my 
thoughts on the pifrental diaracter of God, by one who 
was not only the chief comforter of my earthly pilgrim¬ 
age,* the sharer of every joy, and the alleviator of every 
sorrow, but a faithful counsellor, companion, and friend, 
through many a rough and stonny path in our journey 
(as 1 trust) towards a better and more enduring inherit¬ 
ance. She has since been called to possess that rnherit- 

* This little volume was, at first, printed for private circulation 
only, but afterwards published by Hatchard and Sons, Piccadilly. 
The proceeds of the first edition (ISOf.) were given for the benefit of 
the Royal Kaval Femaie at Bi^mond. The work has since 
been translated into PreawiMid QemuUi. ^ 
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aiice» to behold face to face tho Saviour, wliom not 
having seen she loved, and to realise the glorious pro¬ 
mises made to the children of God. 1 now, in accord¬ 
ance '^rith her expressed Wish, print these thoughts, 
wdiich have infused no small comfort into ray own cup, 
in the liumble hope tliat^thcy may not be without use to* 
otliersfihapd, above all, th^t they may« in some degree, 
show forth the praise, and promote the glory of Him 
who is enipiiatically Hhe Father of mercies, and the God 
of all comforC’ ** 
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fiLCOM) MAIUllAGE. — CALEDONIAN CANAL.— IlEMOVAL TO 

IIAHL'STEAD.—KELIGIOUS ClIAUACTEtt.-VISWS ON TU£ 

IMrOIlTANCE OP I'lLVYEIL—RUGBY.-FUBLIC MEETINGS. 

—RKLIGIO05 INFLUENCE. LOWESTOFT. HOMBURG.— 

RESIGNATION UNDER ANXIETY AND SUFFERING.-DUTIES 

AT THE ADMIRALTY. — “ EREBUS ” AND “ — 

LETTER FROM FRANRLIN- 

1841—1845. 

On the 29th of June, 1841, Sir Edward Parry wast 
married to Catherine Edwards, daughter of the Rev. 
11. Hankinson, Rector of Walpole, Lynn^ and widow' 
of Samuel Hoare, Jun., Esq., of Hampstead. In 
this second period of his married life, he felt, each 
day, increasing cause of thankfulness to Him who 
had thus permitted him to fill the void which had 
been left in his heart and home, and to supply, to 
an extent not often witnessed, the loss which his 
children had experienced in their mother’s death. 

' In the course of the autumn of the same year, 
he was employed, by Sir Robert Peel’s government, 
in drawing up a report on the state of the Cale¬ 
donian Canal, and the advantage whicE might 
result from opening its waters to larger vessels. 
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This involved a visit, not merely to the canal itself, 
but also to thb chief seaports of Scotland and the 
north pf England, where he was occupied in gather¬ 
ing evidence from those persons who might be 
expected to profit most by the proposed measure. 
The (^ties of each <!ay were sufficiently arduous 
to occupy his wliole tihie, and he confessed that 
the rcsjK>naibility and work, which devolved on him 
singly, might with advantage have been entrusted 
to three commissioners, with all their parapher- ^ 
naiia ol Secretaries and clerks, rather than to one 
person** 

• ■ ^ ^ 

** I have,” ho writes on his return, ^ been nla^velloll^ly 
preserved, prospered, and helped in the business of my 
late excursion, having travelled 16CX) miles without ono 
accident or delay, examined and recorded the cvidoiico 
of more than a hundred perspns, and been at work 
every week-^ay, from seven in the morning till nine at 
night.” • 

*Jhe report drawn tip by him, after this survey, 
resulted in the completion of the Calcdpnian Canal, 
which was reopened in April, 1847, and has been 
in operation since that time, with all the advantages 
of increased depth of water, and other occommoda-^ 
for the transit of larger vessels* 

In Ap^i 1842, Sir Edward let his house in 
.. London, and went to residd at Heath End, Hamp¬ 
stead, the ben^t of his health, which for some 
months had been seriously impaired. The addi- 
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tional ^iManoe from his office at the Admiralty was 
compcnsaied by the gain of fresh air^ and greater 
retirement. “ I cannot eiy)re8S,” he wrote, “ Jiow 1 
continue to enjoy, and, 1 am sure, to profit by, th# 
lovely views from^Ilamp$tead,^and its charming air.’* 
Among the advantages of this change of residjence, 
he always reckoned the friendship and ministry of 
Lady Parry’s brother, the Hev. R. Hankinson, 
Incumbent of Well Walk Chapel, and hb letters 
contain frequent mention of his visits to the dear 
I)eople at Elm Row,” as a source of peculiar pleasure* 

Tlie five years of Sir Edward’s residence at Hamp¬ 
stead present few events wortliy of notice. We 
have not now to record his conduct amid the stirring 
scenes of a polar voyage, or while holding a re¬ 
sponsible and honourable positicih in a distant colony. « 
It remains for us, here, to exhibit other features of 
his chai-actcr, which can scarcely fail ^o he equally 
interesting to many; to portray the private life of 
an English gentleman,—of one, in whom consistent 
piety was the predominant principle, and whose 
infiuence waa ever ready to extend itself beyond tlie 
inner circle of his own more immediate interests and 
occupations. 

The first point to be noticed is the prayerful spirit 
in which he entered upon'all the duties of life, and 
which pervaded his whole conduct 

When, after some hedtation in the choice of a 
public school, he had detcimincd upon sending his 
eldest son to Rugby, he was not content with pro- 
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vidlng merely for his temporal welfare. Soon after- 
wards^ he took the lead in drawing up an oildress 
to the parents and guardians of Kugby boys, pro¬ 
posing tliat a special time in^^ach week should be set 
apart for the purpose of offering up, in private, 
their*^ j(jint petitions for the welfare of the school 
in general, and their own children in particular. 
This address formed the model for a similar pro¬ 
posal of “ Union for prayer in behalf of the Navy,” 
which he drew up some years later, and in which he 
was joined by several distinguished naval ofiicers.* 
Another no less striking example, of the import¬ 
ance he fttached to the efficacy of prayer w'ill be 
found in his conduct with regard to the public meet¬ 
ings of the various societies which at this time he 
attended, when his offici^i duties would permit. 
He was not content, As too many frequently arc, 
to take his place unprepared on the platform, or, 
relying on liabitual fluency of speech, to leave even 
the words of his address to the happy inspiration 
of the moment. The spirit in wdiich he entered 
upon such duties is manifest in the following, 
addressed to Lady Parry; — 

^OVL. must not think yourself cheated, if 1 send you 
Dut a shabby scrap to-day, when 1 tell you that, never 
liking to enter lightly upon saying even a few words at 
a religious meeting, 1 have been occupying an hour or 
so, this^^oraing, in thinking and praying ovei* the little 


* Soe Appendix, A. 
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1 propose to say to-morrow evening. I always think 
this due to the holy cause which such a 'Society as the 
Missionary has in view, and I know you will understand 
and appreciate this feeling.” * 

And, on anothd^ occasion,-» 

** Will you be sure to be with me, very specially, in 
prayer, at six precisely to-morrow cvenin|;, that 1 may 
have words, and power, and grace to plead our Master’s 
cause, in the spirit of our Master Himself ?” 

It would have been strange, indeed, had such a 
spirit been content to confine itself t<j his own 
family, or to an occasional speech at a religious 
meeting. We find it, accordingly, seeking a yet 
wider range, and extending* its influence in an, 
earnest desire to employ all his energies, wherever 
he might be, whether in liusiness or recreation, in 
the service of his l^lastcr, i^nd in aiding Aie eflbrts of 
others in the cause of true religion. “ His residence 
with us,^^ writes the Rev. F. Cunningham of a 
summer visit to LowestoR, in 1844, ‘'wasso marked 
by his graciousness and benevolent pursuits, that 
tiie whole population became interested in him. His 
departure by the steamer I have not forgottdb, for 
it was one of much feeling on both sides. His stay 
with us was, I may truly say, a time of instruction 
to us all.” 

The following was written by Sir Edwdrd, after 
his return from Lowestoft: — 
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** Admiralty, Aagnat SI, 1844. 

** My dear —»—^ 

“ You will have gathered from C-^*8 communi¬ 

cation'that our visit to LiAvestoft answered more than 
well. • It was a prosperous, privileged, and deliglitful 
one. Those most dear people at tllte Vicarage are so 
entirely (jifter our own hearts, that we seemed to live in 
an atmosphere of constant enjoyment. Enjoyment, how¬ 
ever, ofteir involves responsibility and 1 am sure we 
ought to feel this deepfy, considering the remarkable 
spiritual advantages we were receiving at that delightful 
place. I never saw anything^ like the unbroken clmiii 
of laborious pastoral work which is there? going on every 
day. from morning to night. It is a constant sueees^ion 
of . faithful effort for the salvation of souls, and tliis not 
only by themselves, but by the many instruments wliicii, 
ns you know, it is their forfe to raise up and 

'cultivate. It is, indeed,fi1moit im{K>ssiblo not to desire 
to help such jKJOple in their worjc and labour of love 1’* 

, Wc havtf, fiere, the key to lii.s pond net cm all such 
occasions, viz., a firm conviction that seasons of 
leisufa have their duties, no less than the hours spent 
in the office. Another instance of the kind is af¬ 
forded in the following, written from Homkurg, in 
Germany, to which place he had gone, in the next 
year. For hie annual holiday:— 

**Homburg, July 17, 1845. 

^ We have had a most charming walk to a little village 
called Domholzhausen, about a mile and a half from 
Hombur^', to visit the delightful pastor of a French 
congregation, resulting originally from the revocation 
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of the Edict of Nantes. His name' is a pious^ 

laborious, simple-minded minister of Christ* ..Jie. is a 
Swiss, from Geneva I believe, and ittfll-been h^illiree 
years, on a salary of only 33/! Mr. —, who WTis with 

US, and who belongs to the Committee of^the Foreign 
Aid Society, was ifery desirous ef aseertaining whether 
anything could be done for religion in this ^la^. M. 
Privat named two things, which may possibly be effected 
if attem]>ted cautiously ; fltst, a colporteur t^ dispose of 
the Scriptures ; secondly, to place Bibles in the rooms of 
the several hotels. To these two objects wo propose 
now to direct our attention, with M. Privates help, and, 
if we find that money is wanted, I think we can easily 
raise a few pounds for this good w'ork. 

“ When we rose to take leave of our good minister, he 
said, ^ Can you spare one or two minutes longer, that we 
may pray together?' this we, of course, joyfully 
assented, and nothing could exceed the sweetness ancT 
spirituality of the prayer, which he offered up in English. 
We took h^ave of him, as you may suppose, with no 
ordinary fi*elings of Christian lOvc, leaving with him 
some French and German tracts, and a German copy of 
my little book.* Truly, that village is a pleasaitt little 
oasis in this spiritual wilderness, and very fervently did 

dear T-G-remember the pastor and his flock 

in our family prayer this morning.” 

On his return to England, lie succeeded in raising 
a sum of money for the increase of M. Privat’s 
salary, **a8 an expression of Christian sympathy, 
and to enable him more efficiently to discljigige the 

* The **Parontai Character of God.” 
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duties of his sacred office.” A grant of copies of 
the New Testamcnti in Frencli and German, was 
also ohtfuned froia the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, which the landlords of the different hotels in 
Ilombiirg undertook to place in their rooms, as Sir 
Edward had desired. 

In thd^ midst of these labours of love and useful¬ 
ness, the (frowning grace of Christian character, 
calm trust and submission in the midst of anxictv 
and suffering, was made to shine forth most brightly 
under the pressure of a two-fold trial, of the severity 
and extent of which only his most intimate friends 
’ were fully aware. 

During hia residence at Port Stephens, he had 
invested a sum of moQej in the Bank of Australia, 
, and intelligence now' England of the failure 

of that concern, ow^l^^e negligence or fraud 
of the directors. ThebiMp3kru^>tcy of the proprietors 
resident in'^tfie colony made it^ evident that tlie 
whole pressure would fall heavily on the Englisli 
shareholders. For some months he was kept in a 
state of the most painful suspense, while, to use his 
own words, " bankruptcy stared him in the face, and 
tliat without fault or imprudence on his own part.” 
It mdP be remembered that, at that time, the 
liabnky u^taching to shares in a joint-stock bank was 
not understood as it is now. 

The prospect of serious pecuniary embarrassment 
was not^ however, the only trial which he had to 
bear^m ^is period. For some time, he bad been 
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threatened with symptoms of a malady of the most 
painful and alarming nature; and, in the early part 
of the year 1845, he underwent an operation, ^hich 
was attended w'ith complete success. The following 
letters, written this time^ exhibit a striking 
picture of Christian submission under this severe 
{personal discipline. * ^ 

** Adminilty, J&nual^ 1, 1845, 

“ Many thanks, my dear H-, for your kind remem¬ 

brance of me and mine at this blessed season. I truly 
rejoice that you and yours arc enabled to say, * Surely 
goodness and mercy have followed us all the days of our 
life !* From my heart, 1 can respond to this declaration. 
Our path has been strewn w'ith thorns, and clouds still 
rest upon our horizon; but, in the midst of these, we have 
been, and still are, sustained by ^ing a Father’s tender 
hand in every trial, and by certain assurance that 
He will make all things work together fpr our best good. 
A painful complaint, and afearful apprektuuion of bank¬ 
ruptcy, arc no small* trials of ^mind, body, and estate,’ 
and yet I can, with sincerity, aver that I have never 
known more of the ‘peace of God which passeth all ’ 
natural ‘ understanding,’ than since these visitations have 
come upon me. I trust this is because our minds are 
stayed iij>on God.” 

“ Dearest Lady-, .v 

“ You will grieve at my account of the Bank of 
Australia, but it is the Lord’s will! We English share¬ 
holders are equally innocent of the catastro^e^' and 
helpless under it. It is not pleasant to flesh and blood ^ 
to have the prospect of ‘ beginning the world again,* as 

T 
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it is cftllcd, at the age of fifty-thcce, and afUT a life of 
toil; but I do not believe xny children will ever be suilered 

to want, and, as for myself,' * the time is short! ’ ” 

^ • 

**Lomlon, February 16, 1845. 

“ My dearest Children, • 

“ It is rarely that I write a letter on a Sunda}*, 
but I think I may be permitted to pen a few lines to you 
this evening*, for 1 long to toll you how thankful I am 
to the Giver of all good, our gracious and heavenly 
Physician, for the success which Ho lias been pleased to 
give to the means used last week for the restoration of 
mv health. 1 desire to ascribe it all to Ilis unmerited 
goodness, and to devote in}>elf more entirely to His 
service, who has dealt thus tenderly with me : and may 
you also, my dearest children, feel, both now and ever, 
that ‘every good and every perfect gift conu'tli down 
■ from the Father of lights, with w'hoin is no variableness, 
neitlier shadow of turning!’ I Jiave not been allowed to 
go out yet, but^ihis is only a matter of precaution, I feci 
perfectly well. There is, lioweveiy a good deal more to 
be done for me, and I do not expect to be released till 
the end of this week. I am, myself, getting very home¬ 
sick, and long to see you all again, but God's time is the 
best time for this and everything.” 

“ My dearest Mrs. II-, 

“You will be sorry to hear that an adverse judg¬ 
ment has been pronounced by the Privy Council in our 
long-pending case of the Australian Bank, and wc pro¬ 
pose to call a meeting of our proprietors to consult as to 
what can be done by us. The affair has now, as you 
will perceive reached a very serious point, involving to 
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ourselves individuallj — wo know not what; but oh! 
could you see what peace hfts been vouchsafed to us 
in this trial, you would rather envy than pity us under 
it! Indeed, it luis been a season of refreshing, strengthen¬ 
ing, I trust I may say of holy confidence in our gracious 
(»od, anil anabidiifg assurance tHat this trial comes not 
from inan*s hundc, but from l|im who 'make.^all thii||s 
work togetlicr for good to them that love Him/ Wc 
both desire not to be permitted to say one ^’ord, to do 
one act, or to think one thought, in this grave matter, 
but wlint is agn*eable to Clod's own mind and wdll, and 
that He will bless and sanctify it to us, and our dear 
children. 

“ What a mercy that this trial is not the consequence- 
of sin, ami that (iod lias been pleased to chasten us in 
this manner rather than by bereavement! In sliort, my 
ilear friend, we are not only snhqjissive, bnt joyful iinder^ 
th is blow ; and thougli wo are aware that the worst is 
really vet to come, we taust and jiray to be preserved in 
the same faithfid .*«[>irit, and to be enabledvtQiglorify God 
even in the fire, nnd*to adorn His doctrine in all things. 
We earnestly a'*k the prayers of our friends tliat this 
may be given ns, and all the Iv^t we cheerfully and 
thankfully leave in His hands, wdio is w'illiiigand able fu 
undertake for us in every time of need.” 

Strikingly did he experience that the faith, now 
BO strongly exercised, w.oa not in vain. After an 
interval of sonic montlis, matters were so arranged 
widi respect to the Bank of Australia, that his 
personal loss, though heavy, was considerably less 
than he had feared; and, singularly enough, some 
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years later^ Le recovered ih>]ii Australia itself nearly 
the whole amount of bb loss, by the sudden and 
unexpected rise in the value of property which be 
held in the Peel Hiver Settlement 

These letters afford, in themselves, sufficient proof 
that the relip^ion, which could produce the fruits of 
sfth unshaken and unquestioning resignation to the 
will of God, must have been grounded on somcthinir 
more than merely general principles of piety. The 
next, addressed to a friend in whose spiritual welfare 
he took especial interest, shows, yet more strongly, 
the nature of the foundation on which his hopes 
rested, and may be regarded as a confession of faith 
on the part of the writer himself. 

“ My very dear friend, 

** The description of your present state of religious 
feeling is most interesting to o^r hearts, and wc truly 
and warmly^ sympathise in all you say about it. We 
have, in fact, watched your mind and views, in this most 
important particular, with greater attention and interest, 
for years past, than you are yourself aware. We were 
solicitous about you on this score, because we had ob¬ 
served that, with a devout and pious mind, the ministry 

at- had exercised a decidedly bad influence upon 

you. *Your regard for the minister had plainly led you 
to. accept, too readily, the doctrines of his ministry, 
which we believe to be essentially erroneous. 

.' It is much easier to accept 

the Sacraments as tno way to heaven, than to receive 
into the heart, by humble faith, the Lord Jesus Chrbt, 
who ordained the Sacraments. The * Tractarians' utterly 
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lose sight of Christ Himself, out of an erroneous rever* 
cnee for His ordinances. In short, the whole doctrine 
which they uphold, and wjiich has sent Mannj^g, and 
many other earnest men and women, to Rome, degrade# 
Christ, and sets up the ministry, and the ordinances, and 
man’s own |K>or miserable worts, in His place. “You 
have found that this doctrine can never give peace«to 
the conscience, and comfort to the soul convinced of sin. 
Xo, my dear friend, tlicre is nothing but tlie blood of 
Jesus Christ that can cleanse from sin; there is nothing 
hut simple, humble, childlike faith in His all-sufficient 
merits, and all-prevailing intercession, that can afford 
consolation, hojie, peace ! ‘Joy in believing* is the only 
real joy to be obiainetl by man in this life, because faith 
is the only source of joy which God has been pleased 
to promise, and open to man. Jesus is ‘ the Way, 
THE Tuutii, and the Life ’! Itc‘t us seek no other way» 
my dear friend, nor mix uj) any other ingredient, so to 
s{H‘ak, in the hope of udr salvation—Jesus, ‘the Author 
and Finisher of our Faith.’ And let us tfoifttantly seek, 
by prayer, the aid of His Holy Spirit, that best ‘gift,’ 
which he has * received for men,’ and which He has pro¬ 
mised to give to them that ask Him. May that gift be 

ours, my dear -, inclining us to keep close to the 

Saviour, and to be ever looking unto Him as our Refuge, 
our Hope, our All in all 1 Ever believe me ^ 

“ Your truly attiiched friend in Christ, 

“W. E. Faruy.” 

Our object, thus far, has been to give the reader 
an insight into the private life and character of Sir 
Edward Parry. It must not, on that account, be 
supposed that the years of his life at Hampstead 
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were, in any way, a season of leisure or retirement 
On the contrary, the duties of his office, at first 
sufficiently arduous, became each day more laborious. 
Since the time of his appointment as Comptroller of 
Steam Machinery, the application <%f steam power in 
the Navy had become almost universal. Among 
the most important improvements effected was the 
introduction of the screw-propeller, now justly re¬ 
garded as indispensable in ever}' man-of-war. Those 
who took an interest in this invention, and wore, 
consequently, able to form a judgment on the subject, 
.acknowledge that its success in the Royal Navy 
(which led to its general ado[)tion in the inereh.'int 
service) was, in no small degree, owing to Sir 
Edward’s constant and earnest advocacy. Certainly, 
few were more sanguine in their expectations of’ its 
ultimate success, and none more energetic in the 
support of i^s claims at the Admiralty. 

The year of the visit to Ilombiirg, of which men¬ 
tion has been made, was one ever memorable in the 
history of Polar enterprise, being marked by the 
sailing of the ill-fated “ Erebus and “ Terror ” from 
the Thames, on the 26th May. In all the prepa- 
rationi for this expedition Sir Edward took an active 
part, being consulted by tlic Admiralty on all points 
of importance connected with the fitting-out of the 
vessels. It may be imagined with what eager interest 
he regarded the departure of his friend Franklin on a 
service, ** to w’hich,” as he once expressed himself, 
** he had devoted the best years of his own life.” On 
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his return from Homburg, in the autumn of 184i5, 

he found awaiting him the following l^tter» written 

by Franklin just a fortnjgbt before the “Hfebus” 

and “ Terror ” were seen for the last time, by a 

whaler, waiting for an openii^g in the ice to enable 

them to reach Lancaster Sound. 

• ^ 

** Whale Fish Island, July 10, 1845. 

“ My dear Parry, • 

“ Having had the pleasure of seeing the last cask 
of provisioijis hoisted from the transport into the * Erebus,* 
J have come down to write to you. We are now, in 
every way, full and complete for three years, but, of 
course, very deep, and sliould draw seventeen feet, when 
the boat- and anchors are up. The magnetic men were 
landed with their instruments, as were also the other 
observers, on the Boat I^land, at the spot you occupied, 
and you eaii fancy them all in full play. I am happy 
also to tell you that thgir results give the latitude and 
longitudi* of their position wjthin a few jeepuds of those 
you assign to it. • 

“ 1 jind that tlie principal people are absent from Disco, 
so that 1 have had to obtain whatever information about 
the ice to the north, that is to be picked up here, from a 
Danish captain, who is in charge of the Esquimaux at 
this station. 

Nothing can be finer than the weather we h'jfvo had 
lierc fur all our operations. I think it must be favour¬ 
able for the opening of the ice, and we all fee} happy in 
the idea that we shall be quite in time to avail ourselves 
of any openings westward of Barrow’s Strait. During 
my passage from England, I have carefully read over 
parts of your voyages, as well as some notes of Richard- 
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B0E*8 aod my.,own, which were made on the occasion of 
Back's expedition, deduced from our previous observa¬ 
tions ah and about, Point Tumagain ; and 1 am inclined 

to think from these, and from th^ observations of Dcaso 

% 

and .Simp^n, that there exists much land bi'twoen 
Wollaston and Banks*' Lands, which I ho{K> may be 
found to bp separated into .islands ; and, if so, 1 trii.Ht we 
may be able to ]K*netnite through a chuimel between them. 

“ It would do your heart good to sf*e how zealously the 
officers and men, in both ships, are working, and how 
amicably we all pull together. Knowing what an ex¬ 
cellent instruetoi and fellow-worker (‘rozier wa.s, and 
will prove, to Fitz-James, 1 have left the magnetic ob¬ 
servations of tlie ‘Erebus* to thii latter, wlio i'. iiio>t 
assiduous respecting them. I have also endeavoured to 
encourage each of the officers to take some one brancli 
or other under his raort^ immediate care, from which, I 
trust, he will ultimately reap real, .^substantial benefit, so 
that ray share of the work, at jja*esc*nt, seems to be more 
tlic trainings and overlooking of tlicse gentlemen than 
doing the work itself. I have now,''for in.-^tance. at the 
table in my cabin, a lieutenant con^trueting the ))Ian of 
the survey he has made of the i.*^lunds of which this 
group is composed, and Mr. Goodsir, the assistant-sur¬ 
geon and naturalist, with bis microscope minutely 
examining and sketching the Crustacea Molluscx, and 
which ^e describes at once, whilst the colours are fresh. 
He is very expert at dredging, and has found many 
rare, and some unknown creatures, ^with too long names 
for me to write. Beyond this tabic lie lots of skinned 
bfi^s, the. handiwork of the surgeon, who is skilled in 
such subjects. Around the deck of tho cabin are 
arranged the ship’s stores of preserved potatoes, packed 
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in neat tin cases. With the above description jrpa wiu 
be able to bring me before your mind at this inomeiit, 
and, ill turning my iiead,'^! recognise you, lik<^ as life^ 
in your picture. 

“Again, niy dear Tarry, I will recommend my dearest 
wife and daughter to your kind regards. I know that 
they will heartily join with many dear friends in fervent 
prayer, that the Almighty Tower may guide and support 
u^, and that the bies^ing of His Holy Spirit may rest 
ujton ii>. Our prayers, I trust, will be olFered up, with 
equal i»*rvour, foi' these inestimable blessings to be 
rouchsafed tu tliem, and to all who love the Lord Jesus 
in sineerity and truth. I humbly pray that God’s best 
ble.'-iinu’ may attend yourself, Lady Tarry, and your 
I’amily. llelieve me, ever, 

, “ Your aHectionate friend, 

• “John Frankmn.” - 
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CHAP. xn. 

* 

, IIA SL Alt. 

4 

1846 — 1852. 

It was now more than eight years since Sir KilwanI 
had been appointed to the post of Comptroller of 
Steam Machinery at the Admiralty. His lieulth 
liad, latterly, derived much and lastini; benefit from 
the skilful and generous care of his friend and early 
schoolfellow, F. Salmon, Esq.; but it soon became 
evident that he could not much longer stand the 
severe and kicveasing pressure of work to which he 
was daily subjected. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
November, 1846, he wrote a letter to Lord Auckland, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, accepting, conditionally, 
a proposal for retirement, which ha^ been recently 
offered to po6t-<^ptains. It would have been a 
matter< of surprise, had his long and important 
services been recompensed with retirement, at a 
time of life when his powers of body and mind were, 
under ordinary circumstances, as vigorous as ever. 
Almost by return of post, he received an answer 
from his lordship, in which he expressed the high 
esteem he felt for Sir Edward’s personal and private 
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character/* and^ ‘lamenting the cause which had 
induced him to make an application for retirement^” 
offered to his acceptance*the post of Captain-Super¬ 
intendent of the Koyal Clarence Yard, and of the 
Naval Hospital at Ilaslar. It is almost needless to 
*say that the offer, made tn so handsome a manner, 
was gratefully accepted. He felt thatjthe position 
was one in every way congenial to his tastes, as 
bringing him, once more, into immediate connection 
with members of his own profession; and, on the 
2nd of December, he received his official appoint¬ 
ment to Haslar. 

On the same dav, all the officers of the establish- 
ment were, according to the usual custom, separately 
introduced to him by hi!% predecessor, Captaip 
Carter. Among the number qf these was Sir John 
lliehardson, the friend and companion of Franklin, in 
his perilous expeditions along the noifhern shores 
of the continent of Amcricii, with whom Sir Edward 
was well pleased to renew' his acquaintance under 
circumstances which necessarily brought them into 
daily intercourse. Of this first interview one of the 
officers speaks as followrs: — 

• 

“ I had never seen Sir Edward Parry before, and was 
singularly struck w^ith his handsome and commanding 
appearance, tempered by an expression of benevolence, 
of wdiich none of his portraits give a correct idea. His 
manner to us all was most cordial, and the* few kind, 
hopeful w’ords addressed to each had a very winning 
effect. Upon the occasion of my first visit to his house, 
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when 1 was introduceil to Lady Parry, 1 recollect that 
my companion and 1 were so ranch pleased with our 
reception, that I was ungracious enough to remark after 
leaving, * This is much too pleasant last, and by and 
by we shall sec an alteration ! * I had the happiness of 
meeting them often afterwards, at their own home and 
elscTvherc, a.id never without feeling the injustice of 
what 1 had said. If their manners were charming to us 
at first, succeeding experience found tficui unchanged.'* 

The house of the Captain-Superintendent at 
Ilnslar was a large building with two wings, in the 
centre of a terrace occupied by some of the other 
officers of the Hospital. From the front door a 
straight carriage-road led along an avenue of small 
trees to> the chapel, a somewhat unsightly white¬ 
washed building, imn^ediately behind which was the 
noble quadrangle of the Ilospittil itself. At the hack 
of the houseVf^re a lawn and garden, opening into a 
paddock of some acres in extent From the lawn a 
light staircase led up the side of the house to a 
balcony outside the drawing-room winddWs, com¬ 
manding a beautiful view of Spithead,' and the 
opposite coast of the Isle of Wight from Bembridge 
to Cowles. 

While the house at Haslar was being prepared 
for the accommodation of his family, Sir Edward 
resided, for three months, at Anglcsey-ville, about a 
mile distant, it was not until the month of May 
that lie actually took possession of his new home. 
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**IIaslar, Febraary 11, 1847. 

** My dear H- 

“Your friendly letter is most gratifying to us, 
and I hasten fo reply to^'our kind queries rdlspectiiig 
us, and our movements. I am permitted, by the mercy* 
of our gracious God, to give a fery prosperous account. 
Indeed, all our movements seem to have been most gra¬ 
ciously ordered and controlled, so that ^e can say 
* mercy and truth have followed us’ at» every step. 
Whether from the change of air and place, or the relief 
from heavy woik, or both together, I am thankful to 
say that I am wonderfully well for me, and I only 
desire to employ my improved powers to the gloiy of 
God, and the benefit of my fellow-creatures. Our 
position at Ilaslar is highly interesting, and we pray to 
be made God’s honoured, though unworthy, in^ruments 
of good to the inniates. The lunatic department is par¬ 
ticularly so, and very valuable, and I am much in it. * 

. “ When your letter yamc yesterday, Lady Parry was 
organising a ladies* association for ma|^ii^ clothes for 
those poor famishing Irish ; and we are systematically 
bent on saving 1/. a-week from our housekeeping, to 
send, in money, as our own contribution. I have just 
proposed lb the Admiralty to send a great quantity of 
old, useless sailors’ clothes from Clarence Yard to 
Ireland for the same purpose. It is charming to hear 
what you and yours are doing towards the samtf object, 
and 1 rejoice to see that it is almost universal. May the 
Lord bless the endeavours, and * stay the plague ! ’ ” 

It will be readily supposed that one of Sir 
Edward’s first objects at Haslar, as before at Pqrt 
Stephens^ would be to take an active interest in the 
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spiritual, no less than the temporal, welfare of the 
patients in the Hospital. “ We are,” he wrote to a 
friend, “ thank God, flourishing, and entrusted Avitli 
many talents, for which we shall have to render an 
account when the Master comes to reckon with His 
servants. Our position is, indeed, full of near and 
touching interest, and w^ are tempted nut unfre- 
quently to #say, or, at least to tliiuk, ‘ who is suffi¬ 
cient for tlicse things ? ^ ” With tlie exce])tion of the 
lunatics, to whom one wing of the establishment 
was devoted, the dame individuals seldom remained 
under Ids control for many weeks together, but the 
number of patients actually within the walls at one 
time usually amounted to several hundreds. De¬ 
sirous of providing these with an opportunity of 
religious instruction, kidependenlly of the regular 
services conducted by the chaplain, Sir Edward, 
on the second or third Suiuhiy after his arrival at 
Haslar, coimneiiced, with the chi)plain’s consent, a 
series of Sunday evening lectures, which were con¬ 
tinued during the whole time of his command. These 
were always well attended, upwards of a hundred 
patients being sometimes present, besides others 
connected with the establishment, and a large com¬ 
pany from the neighbourhood. A few minutes before 
five, the party used to assemble in one of the large 
waxiis of the Hospital, and punctually, almost while 
the clock was striking the hour. Sir Edward entered 
the room^'witji his large Bible under his arm, and 
took his seat at a table prepared for him. His 
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lecturct*, which, during five years, included the Para¬ 
bles of our Lord, the Lord’s Prayer, the Gospel of 
St. John, and the Acts of the Apostles, weip always 
carefully prepared during the previous week. At 
first he spoke from notes, bu^these were by degrees 
enlarged, until the whole was written out word for 
word. The lecture, which lasted about three'quarters 
of an hour, was commenced and closed svith prayer. 

I have listened to many eminent clergymen,” are 
the words of one of the medical oflScers of the Hos¬ 
pital, “ but to none who surpassed Sir Edward Parry 
in the power of commanding attention. His delivery 
was pleasing and earnest, his voice clear, sonorous, 
and t-ucli as went to the heart. I remember one 
I'cmark of his that es))ccial]y caught my attentdon, 
viz., ‘ that, while death occasicmally visits all houses, to 
an hospital men come to die! ’ In such repute were 
these lectures held,*that numerous visitors found 
their way to the gfficers’ houses in order to have the 
satisfaction of attending them.” 

Those who were privileged to spend a Sunday at 
Haslur will not soon forget that evening hour spent 
in the ward, and the interesting group of *pale and 
eager listeners to the truths of the Gospel which 
fell from his lips. It was a sailor speaking to sailors 
of the things of eternity. 

**Oh how exquisite,” writes a frequent visitor, “and 
unlike other things, were those Haslar readings ! I lovo 
to dwell upon every incident connected w'ith them,—his 
taking his station at the tahla oy the little raised plat- 
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foi^ and kueeling before them aH, to a^k 

a blei^ng, theii seating himself with his Bible 
4 U)d exposiiioQ^ and looking round .upon his sailor au* 
dience, tb m that all were comfortable, and as near to 
him as could be^ that they might hear the better,—the 
attentive looks of the men, his plain but beautiful teach¬ 
ing," with fkmiiiar illustrations such as all could under¬ 
stand, — his'deep eamestnesi^ as one who had their souls’ 
interest at heart,—his kind words to the sick,—and, 
when the little service was ended, the clustering round 
of those who bad come to listen, and to witness this 
interesting scene; then, the walk homo of the large 
party, increased by some privileged Ones, young officers 
and others, who had been invited to spend the evening 
^jarith him. And lastly, that happy Sunday evening, who 
could describe it ? Ilow sweet it is to call it all into 
vnvid remembrance,—the large party sitting down to 
(ha, the conversation suited to the day, refreshing, easy, 
flowing, the adjournment to the drawing-room, reading 
aloud of some choice^book,—then the singing of hymns, 
—his singing, with heart, and soul, and voice,'—his ex¬ 
treme happiness and enjoyment of the whole,—the 
wonderful charm there was over it, so that we could not 
bear to break the spell when night came and time of re¬ 
tirement,—the prolonged geod-nights, and reluctance to 
separate, feeling how intensely happy we had been 

c 

Many a token did Sir Edward receive that his 
labours bad not been in vain in the Lord.’* The 
foDowing was addressed to him in the third year of 
his cmnmr.nd at Haslar:— 
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«H.1IL8.-'• Mareli S, 1849. 

« Sir, 

beg you will pardon me the liberty 1 ^ake 
writing to you, but 1 know you will appreciate mjr 
present feelings, and sympathise with me. oLl may 
God bless you, and further^ou with His continual help, 
and give you grace to continm^ that good wey'k, the lec¬ 
tures on Sunday evenings, to the cnligbtenin|^ and edify¬ 
ing of more souls I 

was in the Hospital throe months ago, and attended 
your lectures every Sui^ay evening, and, I bless the 
Lord, it was the means of bringing one poor soul to see 
his un worthiness, and his need of a Saviour. During the 
time 1 attended your lectures, you made a very seitoua ^ 
impression on me. May God bless you for it. and may 
the words he sown on good ground, and bring forth 
fruit abundantly ! 1 pray Cvodvwill enlighten me witl^ 

His Holy Spirit, and guide my wandering feet; and He 
will do it, for God is a Go<l of prayer, and alway.s more 
willing to gi^e than wo to ask. I know*tlAt it will be 
gratifying to you to learn that there is one who has 
profited by your kiiisl endeavours, and may there be^ 
many more is the prayer of your obedient humble 
servant, 

“ J. H., Master's Assistant.” 

In his almost daily visits to the sick wards. Sir 
Kdward never allowed an opportunity to pass of 
dropping a word of spiritual comfort to the sufferers. 
When any patient asked to sec him, he continued 
his visits daily, until the man died\>r was discharged 
from the Ilospital, and many an hour, during his five 

u 
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years at Haslar/did he thus spend reading by the 
bedside of a sick or dying seaman. On one occasion, 
a man^ who hud Wn prevented by the weather from 
attending the Sundayrevening lecture, had heard 
such a report of it fr^ a friend that he ventured to 
forward a request, througUIhe matron, that he might 
be permitted to have it to read by himself. The 
favour was at once granted. Sir Edward liimself 
bringing it to the man as he lay in bed. The subject 
which had thus attracted the attention of his friend 
was the narrative of St. Paul's shipwreck at Melita.* 

The organisation of the Dockyard battalions was 
firsi commenced during the tiipe of Sir Edwards 
command at Haslar, and the labourers and artisans 
employed in the Clarence Yard were formed into a 
nseparate corps, of which he received his coiiunissioii 
as colonel commandant. Under the. zealous sujierin- 
tendence of Major T. T. Grant, Storekeeper of the 
Yard, the ftoyal Clarence Yard Battalion ” was, in 
an unusually short time, rendered as effective ns its 
tsmall numbers would allow; and the men were more 
than once complimented on their appearance by 
military officers of high rank, under whose inspectiop 
they passed. Sir Edward was not a little proud of 
his soldiers, and was frequently present at the regular 
drill which' took place three times a week, as well os 
at the occasional field days on Anglesey Common. 
In the intervals of his work at his office, he might 

t 

* The lectiire to which allusion ii here made will be found in the 
Appttidix (B). 
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often be seen diligently studying his text-book of 
military evolutions, ** getting up his lesson,” as he 
termed it, “ for the afternoon’s performance.” Once, 
they were honoured by being allowed to attend the 
Queen, on her landing at the Clarence Yard, instead 
of the usual (;uard of honour, on which occasion Sir 
Edward received her Majesty, not i% his*usual capa¬ 
city of Captain-Superintendent, but in his colonel’s 
uniform at the head of his gallant battalion. A few 
days previously to the well-known 10th of April, 
1848, all the regular troops stationed in or near 
(jros[)ort w«rc summoned to London, in anticipation 
of the expected Chartist demonstration, and, during 
their absence, the Clarence Yard Battalion performed 
all the usual military duties at the diiFercnt stations 
on the west side of the hflrbour. Considerable 
apprehensions were entertained there, as elsewhere, 
as to the result of the day’s proceedittgit in the me¬ 
tropolis, especially*ns infunnatioii had been received 
that the expected insurgents had resolv<id, in the 
event of success, to attack the dockyards and burn 
the naval stores. Constant telegraphic communica¬ 
tions were kept up with the Horse Guards during the 
whole day, and Sir Edward was not a little relieved 
when apprised of the success of the precautions 
taken by Government.' “ We were all of us ready,” 
he wrote to his son afterwards, ‘^and, depend upon 
it, we should have done our duty; but it was an 
anxious time for some of os! ” 

Upon the return of Sir James C. Ross from the' 
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arctic regions in 1849, and the report of his failure 
to discover any traces of Franklin, Sir £dwai\l was 
continually summoned to Jjondon, to consult with 
the Admiralty as to the best mode of continuing the 
search for the missing vessels. This was a subject 
in which, from his own polar experience and his 
anxiety rcspccljpg the fate of his friend Franklin, 
his own feelings were deeply involved. ** I have to 
make my report to-day,” he writes to one of his 
children, ** and I trust that I may be led, by a better 
wisdom than my own, to give sound and judicious 
advice.” 

The arrival of Captain Austin in England, with the 
relics discovered by Captain Oininancy at Ca[)e Riley, 
was to him an object of peculiar interest, and it was 
his own and Sir John Richardson's careful reports 
on the subject which ultimately settled the question 
of their connection with the long-lost ** Erebus ” and 
“ Terror.” It may well be 'conceived with what 
eagemessi-he followed the steps of the searching 
expeditions, and the gradual advance of geographical 
knowledge in those regions to which he himself had 
opened the way. He eagerly perused the graphic 
accouQt, in Lieut. AFClintock’s journal, of the visit 
paid by that officer to the scenes of his own early 
discoveries at Melville Island. He read the journal 
aloud to'his family in the course of one evening, that 
they might ^uu'e with him in the absorbing interest 
of the subject. They saw that he could scarcely 
restnun his emotion, as the narrative detailed the 
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first sight of the well-known rocks of Winter 
Harbour^and the finding of his own records beneath 
the cuirns, and when it proceeded further to d^ 
scribe the place of his encampment during the spring 
journey across that island, wjiere the bones of the 
ptarmigan, on which he and his companions had 
feasted, still lay scattered* on the ground, bleached 
with the frosts of thirty winters. He wf^ not a little 
gratified with the compliment paid to the accuracy of 
his own account, which,” to use the words of one 
of the officers, " they carried with them like a 
Murray’s Handbook,*’ and by the aid of w-hich the 
exploring party Were led to the very spot where tlie 
wheels of his own broken-down cart had been left, 
and on which they had for some days confidently 
reckoned, as a welcome addkion to their almost ej^- 
hausted stock of fuel. 

W^liile at Haslar, iSir Edward gave his full support 
to the dilfcrcnt rjsligious societies of Vhich he yras a 
inembea At Gos(iort and Portsea he was con¬ 
tinually called u|)on to take the chair at their pro¬ 
vincial meetings. “ The very sight of him,” says a 
friend, ** as he entered a public meeting, what anima¬ 
tion and life it seemed to give I A sort of electric 
pleasure was instantly produced, and a glowihg smile 
lighted up every face as it looked up to his. 1 have 
felt this often in going with him.” In none did he 
feel a more lively interest than the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, at the meetings df which in 
the neighbourhood he usually presided. 
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“ I love the Bible Society,** he said on one oconsion» 
one of the most valuable, and, under God’s blessing, 
the most successful instruments for promoting His glory, 
and the'highest welfare of h[ien! I love it, because 
I Bc*e that, in these times, men are peculiarly apt to 
depart from the simple'trulli as it is in Jesus, and to 
aim at being wise above th^it whicli is written. 1 love 
it, because if unites in one common object the dilferent 
denoininatiott^ of Christians among us. With whatever 
regret we may contemplate the fact of sucli difference, 
yet a fact it is, and, I suppose, always must be, while 
the world lasts. For my own part, though I entertain 
an ardent and increasing love for the Church of which I 
am a member, though 1 have a sincare, and, I trust, a 
conscientious love for her articles, her liturgy, and her 
discipline — yet I do not see why all this is to prevent 
my joining, where I can, heart and soul, with those who 
dilfer from me in this res|)cct !” 

At the time of the well-kno\vn “Papal Aggres¬ 
sion in 18 JO,* a meeting was held at Gosport for 
the purprise of presenting an address to H^r Ma¬ 
jesty. The chair was taken by one of the magis¬ 
trates, and the resolution, embodying the proposed 
address, moved by Sir Edward Parry in an energetic 
speech expressive of his own willingness to take a 
foremost place in resisting a movement, which he 
felt to be opposed to “ the Protestant throne, the 
Protestant liberties, and, above all, the Protestant 
faith of his country.** 

** On the^ grounds,” he concluded, ** I cordially ap¬ 
prove of tho address proposed to be presented to our 
most gracious Queen—and I heartily hope, and I for- 
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vcntly believe, «that these arrogant pretensions will tarn 
to our good, — that they will serve to rouse that noble 
Protestant spirit which has been so long dormant among 
us, but which the events of the few last weeks hlive 
proved not to be extinct. I confidently anticipate that a 
universal burst of honest English^^rotcstnnt indignation 
will be unanimously sent forth, through the whole length 
and breadth of our land, such as will produce*among our* 
selves a reaction in favour of good, old*fashtoned scrip* 
tural truth, while it thunders in the ears of that pre¬ 
sumptuous Pontiff, to teach him that, however cujiniiig 
he may think the game he is playing, he has for once 
made a false move, — to teach him that * the wise are * 
sometimes ‘taken in their own craftiness,*—to teach 
him,^n short, by a practical le&.^^on, that England, Pro¬ 
testant England, is not f>repared (though some of her 
recreant tons may have led him tp expect that she is pre¬ 
pared) to be trampled under foot, to be held in bondage, 
either of soul or body, by any foreign potentate !** 

In the foundation, at this time, of a Sailors* Home 
at Portsmouth, Sir Edward took an active part. Of 
the great importance and value of these institutions 
lie was fully convinced, and always condemned in 
the strongest term% the idea, entertainjed by not a 
few naval officers, that the character of 43ritish sea¬ 
men would be lowered in the eyes of the world, by 
any attempts to improve their moral and social 
condition on shore. He, on the contrary, made it 
his constant aim to impress upon them the fact, that 
a Christian jailor was not only a better and a 
happier man, but a better seaman also. 
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**Iii advocating the canse of the Portamofith Sailors* 
Home,” he said, at a meeting at Bath in support of that 
institution, the jemr before his death, ** we do, in fact, 
desire to advocate a nieit important principle; 1 mean 
that of the necessity of establishing Sailors' Homes not 
only at Portsmoiitl), but at all our seaports, — not to be 
limited to this or that c1a»s of seamen, to sailors of the 
Koyal Navy, or those of our vast mercantile marine, but 
applic^le to all who bear the name (may 1 not say, the 
honourable name ?) of British seamen! ” 

The chief feafn^ in Sir Edward Parry's religious 
^ife, which could scarcely fail to impress itself on all 
who were brought into dffntact with him, was its 
eminently natural and consistent character. It was 
not with him as a garment put oh at particular sea¬ 
sons, or for stated purposes, but was, as it were, en¬ 
grained into the very constitution of the man,—the 
mainspring of every thought, word, and deed, in pri¬ 
vate as well as in public. At the same time, few 
have ever exhibited a more striking refutation of the 
charge, often brought against religion, of a tendency 
to cast a shade of gloom over the pleasures of life ; 
for his piety was as cheerful |ud genial as it was 
active and f»ractical. Its simplicity, also, was no less 
conspicuous. Holding the love of "Christ to sinners 
as the foundation of his faith, and looking to the 
glory of ,God as his constant aim, the subtle reason¬ 
ings of theologians and the discussion of theoretical 
difficulties had no charm for him; nor c^uld he be in¬ 
duced to enter on any subjects of controversy, which 
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he did not consider to be of practical importanoe to 
the Christian character. To him Christ was '^all in 
all/* the Atonement the central and ruling grin^^le 
of his creed: iivbile the H'iing iruits of his 
Christian example formed an <»ridenoeof theeamesto 
ness and depth of his religious chafibter^ which eTcn 
those who differed from him in points aof doctrine 
were constrained to acknowledge. AJli^^ as he 
undoubtedly was, by conviction and feeling, to the 
views held by the Evangelical party, — ever ready 
to proclaim his distaste to the ^^irfiinents of the so- 
called “ Tractarian ** school, and willing to hold oi^ 
the right hand of fellowship to his Dissenting bretl7 
ren where he felt he could meet them on common 
ground,—it was, at the same time, impossible to ac¬ 
cuse him of ftidervaluing the dignity of the Church 
of England, either in its services, on whose beauty 
and spirituality he loved to dwell, or in the position 
held by its authorised ministers. lf*a clergyman 
were staying in his house, no arguments would in¬ 
duce him to occupy his usual post at family prayers; 
and, on one oecarion, being anxious to complete a 
course of scriptural exposition which he had com¬ 
menced, he was not ashamed, humbly and touchingly, 
to request permission of his own son, then just 
ordmimd, to allow him to continue for a few days 
longer in the place which, for the future, he con¬ 
sidered as the right of the latter. 

To his own family tbd five years of fheir life at 
Haslar present one unvarying picture of domesHo 
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enjoyment. For ^he first time since his residence 
at Port Stephens, he was enabled to coinblne official 
duties with the daily interests of the home circle, 
and he reckoned this as not the least of the advan¬ 
tages consequent on his new position. When he 
left Hampstead, his second son was just entering 
the Navy, end the eldest still at Rugby. At the 
end of his pojourn at Haslar, the latter was shortly 
about to take his degree at Oxford, his ste[>-daiightcr 
already married, and his own eldest daughter en¬ 
gaged; and it was to him a matter of unceasing 
^ankfulness thus to have been able to watch over 
xne spiritual, no less than the temporal welfare of 
those so dear to him, as they grew up around him, 
and emerged from childhood into the responsibili- 
tjps of riper age. The following iditors, written 
at this period, form an interesting sample of his 
affectionate intercourse with them, and of tlit earnest 
manner in which he always strove, to impress upon 
them the necessity of acting up to their Christian 
profession. 

To his eldest Son, at Rwjby, 

« Haslar, June 5, 1847. 

“My dearest E- , 

“ 1 had not time last night to assure yon, half as 
strongly as 1 wished to do, of the happiness 1 experi¬ 
enced in receiving Mr. C-*s most welcome announce¬ 

ment, and your own, on the subject of your prize. This 
was an honour which 1 liad^not ventured to anticipate 
for you, believing that we had no right to think of it, at 
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jour prcsent^istanding in the Sixth. Let us be thankful, 
mj dour boy, for this success, and let it be our purpose 
and endeavour to dedicate every success and every 
talent to God’s glory ! I trust tliat nothing will come in 

tlie way to prevent my accepting Mr. C-’s invitation 

to be i»resi*nt at the Speeches: 1 should veiy greatly 
enjoy it. In this case, we shqpld, of course, come home 
together. • 

“ Ever your aifectionate ffther, 

* “W. E. Pakbt.” 

To his Daughter^ ah school 

’ “August 9, 1847. 

^^Most thankful am I, my dearest child, that it has 
]>leased (ind to place you in a situation so likely to be 
advantageous to you! Nothing but this conviction 
would have induced us to part with you from under our 
f»wn roof, and from under our own eye ; but we do feef 
so much confi<lence in jliosc in whose charge you are 
placed, that we cannot entertain a dou^t^that, under 
God's blessing (without which all human plans and 
means are unavailing), you will derive much benefit 
from your present position. Above all, let us be in 
constant prayer to God that this step may be blessed 
to your eternal, as well as temporal good. There is 
nothing to bo done, and nothing to be expected without 
,this. ‘ We can do nothing of ourselves,* says the 
Apostle, *but wo can do ali things through Christ 
strengthening us.* * Prayer moves the hand that moves 
the world.* 

** Wo had a beautiful review of our battalion at 
Clarence Yard, by Prince Albert on Saturday. The 
men performed capitally. The Prince was with us aif 
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hour or more, an^ expressed liigh gratidcation. God 
bless and keep you, mj beloved child! and ever believe 
me, 

**Your fotidly afTectionate father, 

« W. E. Parkt * 

To the samef on her birthdatf, 

** Ilaslar, September 15/1848, 

“My precious L- ^ 

“ This is not only my rcgulat* day for writing to 
you, but it is a day of so much interest to us bo{h,— 
interest for eternity, us well as for time, — that 1 km 
desirous of making my letter to you to*day the first act 
^ of the day, next to that Avhich 1 have already performed 
of imploring God’s best blessing on my child, and the 
child of M precious and beloved a mother. My prayer 

to God has been, my dearest L-, that you may bo 

His child as ivell as *burs,—member of Christ, a 
child of God, and an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven.* This was ever her most fervimt and incessant 
prayer for you, that you might be born again,—born of 
the Spirit, as well as of water, — that Christ may be made 
unto you wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption: that you may be justified, pardoned, 
and accepted through faith in Him, who is the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life, whom to know is life eternal! 

“ There was no feature in your dear mother’s charac¬ 
ter more remarkable, and more lovely, than the sim¬ 
plicity, the child-like simplicity, of her faith in Jesus,— 
her abhorrence of, andi shrinking from, anything like 
mystification in the doctrines of the everlasting Gospel. 
^Looking unto Jesus* was her motto, the word of God 
her standard and guide. ^Thus saith the Lord* was to 
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her a sufficient and never-failing rule of life. She would 
have recoiled with disgust from that grievous heresy, that 
most baneful and dangerous semi-Poper j, now so conunon 
in our own Church, called* * Tracturianism,* which is a 
system of setting up the priesthood, and what is called 
‘the Church,* and keeping out of sight the great Head* 
of the Church,—of putting l^uman imaginations (in the 
shape of what is c'alled tradition) side by side, and on a 
level with the infallible word of the eternal Gfai, —of put¬ 
ting the observance of the sacraments in the place of 
the righteousness and death of Christ, as a meritorious 
ground of hope in the great concern of salvation, and thus 
making religion a business of outward forms and cere¬ 
monies, instead of a business of-the heart. All tliis is a 
sad, sad perversion of the truth as it is in Jesus, and we 
know from experience now tlia^ it leads to all the errors, 
and superstitions, and idolatries of the church of Pome. 

‘ S<‘arch the Scripture^* for they are able to make you 
wise unto salvation, through faith in Jesus Christ. 1 
send you a valuable little tract, which I*w*sh you would 
read attentively, comparing it with what you know of 
the Gos})cl, for that is the standard by which alone wc 
must measure truth. *To the Law and to the Testimony,* 
&c. (Isaiah, viii. 20.) 

<< Ever your most loving father, 

”W. E. Parry.** 


To his Sony at sea. 


“ My precious C- 


“ October 21, 1842. 


“ Though you will receive another note from me 
by this same post, yet I cannot refrain from writing 
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you a few lines more on this your sixteenth birthday, to 
assure you how fervently I have poured out my heart 
this inorning in prayer to God, that you may bo pre¬ 
served'from all evil and dnhger of soul and body, and 
may be brought into the fold of the good and great 
Shepherd, Jesus Christ, ^and that we may all, at lengtln 
meet in His eternal and glorious kingdom, Ibrough His 
merits and hicdiation ! 

have''been reading over your letters from St. 
Helen’s just before you left England, one of wliieli was 
written this day two years, Octolier 21, 1847, am^ I 
humbly desire to bless and praise my (iod for the prO'S- 
perity which has attended you from that time. J’o Him 
I shall commit you, my boy, in eontidence that lb* will 
ever be with you, and make all things work together for 
your best good. Only be careful to honour Him, and 
He will honour you ; for that is llis promise, and not oiu; 
promise of His will ever fail. Be especially canTul of 
your language, not to slip, as people ol'ten do, into any 
habits of profane expressions ; nothing can 1)4* more un- 
gentlemanly, as well as unchristian, (’onstantly remem¬ 
ber that you arc actually in the prestmee and in the sight 
of God, and that * lie spieth out all our ways.’ Honour 
Him by reading His word ami by daily prayer. Seek 
Him as ‘your Father who is in Heaven.’ Go to Him in 
every difficulty or trial. Speak to Him freely, thougli 
reverently. Tell Him all your wants ; and the prornisd 
is, ‘ Seek, and ye shall find ; ask, and ye shall* have ;* and 
may His blessing attend you evermore ! Ever, iny 
dearest C ■ ■■> 

“ Your loving father, 

“ W. E. Paruy.’* 
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*To Lady Parry^ after parting his sailor Son. 


"llaslar, Jan. 31,1851. 


. . . . • “ Now I must give fou some 

little account of our day thus far, which^ in the midst of 
much that is sorrowful in our partings, demands our 


warmest gratitude to Him who ordek’eth all things 
well! • 


“ The day, as you were aware, cleared up juat as we 
W’erc starting to go on board the ‘ Sprightly * steamer, to 
meet the Admiriil. If we had been superstitiously in¬ 
clined, w'c should have called it a good omen, but it was 
cheering, and 1 hope we w^ero thankful to Him who sent 

it. Our precious C-*s leaving home was a really 

trying thing, lie was greatly overcome in taking leave 
of all—sisters, servants, everybody. I really did not 
know' how to stand it myself, and felt it more than a 
coml'drt, a real mcTcy, to have? to take him on boanl 

W’ith d<‘ar E;-, and U> have to rough it a little in boats, 

vessels, &c. The Admiral came before half-past ten, and 
off wx* went, taking not more than tw'enty minutes to 
reach the * Amjdiitritc * at Spithead. The captain was 
mo»t kpid, and, indeed, all seemed as favourable for our 
beloved boy ns we could desire. He at once mixed with 
the other mids, &c., and, though we knew his heart was 
half breaking (ns 1 am sure mine was) at our parting, 
he behaved like a man, and, after two or thrci) leave- 
takings, we came away with the Admiral, getting back 
to my office at half-past twelve. 1 feel it to be an event¬ 
ful day, and when faith is weak,—as, alas! it often is,—< 
1 could give way to many forebodings of never seeing my 
boy on earth again ; but I earnestly desire mid pray to 
commit it all to Him who careth for us! ** 
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To the mwe^ 

S 


“Fcbruafy, 1851, 

** My dearost-, 

^ I have just returned* from the sea wall, where I 
have been straining xny eyes, through the fog, to catch 
a last sight of the * A^phitrite I * After watching her 
for about an hohr and a quftrter, knowing that she must 
go soon, hifwiiig a tine E.N.E. wind, at length, at a 
quarterto*five, I saw the sails loosed, and, at five 
minutes after five, she was fairly ufidcr way. 1 si»cnt 
that hour and half in prayer for my precious boy ; and, 
when the ship was moving, I knelt down on that black 
stone scat, and poured out my whole heart, with strong 
crying and tears, in his behalf. I felt as if 1 ne\er 
knew wlmt prayer was before ! We sent him letters to 
Plymouth this morning, and 1 shall now write anotlier 
line. And now 1 must say good*bye, and join our litth) 
]^krty at home. May the Lord be with you ! 


To hie Son, at sea, 

** Ilaslar, December 12, 1851. 

. . . . “ Oh ! how w’e shall think of our 

beloved sailor this Christmas, and of the happy, happy 
time we were permitted to enjoy lost year ! May it 
please God to give ns such another Christmas, in liis 
own good time and place ! I am sure you wdll like the 
proposals contained in the printed' papers which I send 
you.* It is impossible to say what may not be the effect 
of united prayer, and the world, and the men of the 
world, liitle think what they owe to the prayers of God's 
servants 1 , 


* ** Proposal of Union for Prayer in' behalf of the Navy." 
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" I have been very busy in our Arctic Committee to 
inquire into the results of the late expeditions, and, in 
our report, we recommend another expedition by way of 
Wellington Strait.” • 

To the sattte^ 

June 13. 1852. 

^ 1 need not say how wo sympathise wi;^ you in the 
discouragements and difficulties you meet with, on board 
a ship, in your religious course. This is what might be 
expected. Our Lord always gave His disciples reason to 
expect this. Look at Matt. x. 24 to 28. Look also at Matt. 
V. 10, 11, 12. These passages show that He who knew 
all things, and what men’s hearts are made of, knew that 
His followers would meet with such discouragements. 
Tlio particular kind of oppo.sition varies with all the 
various circumstances in which men are placed, but the 
principle is the same ;it is atho same evil heart qf 
unbelief, which sets itself up against God, and will not 
receive Christ into thedieart. Your great security, as 
well as comfort, will always be in prayea. • This is our 
chief defence against the wickedness of men, and the 
devict's of Satan, and the reason of this is, that we can 
do nothing in our own strength, and need continual 
supplies of strength from above, and this Divine strength 
is only to bo had by continual asking for it.” 

To his eldest Son^ on first going to Oxfordi ' 

** Haslar, September 4, 1849. 

“ My dearest E- y 

“We received your letter with great pleasure and 
interest, for wo cannot but feel this to be a ^reat crisis 
in your life,—indeed, except in ordination, there can 
scarcely be any greater. It is, in fact, emerging, aa it 

X 
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were, from boyhood to manhood, with all the increase of 
duties, responsibilities, and dangers, which tliat change 
involves. It will bo very desirable ibr you to endeavour 
to see ]rour way, by God*l help, u^wn all important 
points, before you go up to Oxford ; so that you may 
have your mind ready-made up ns to the line you arc to 
take, and tlie conduct you arc to pursue, in all essential 
matters. I *1im persuaded that inucli depends, in such 
cases, oi. th^ first start; for what is easy, comparatively, 
at the outset, is very diificult afterwards, and may 
subject you to the charge of inconsistency. Be cautious, 
then, at first. Make no acquaintance, much less com* 
panions, incur no expense, commence no habit, wdiicli 
you will afterwards disapprove, and wliich it will require 
a great and irksome effort to get rid of, fV.?/ /fi 
premier pas qui coitte ! nie principle to keep in view 
is preparation for the sacred profe.'.sion, the high and 
fjoly calling, upon which, if it please God, you InqH*, eix' 
long, to enter. Let everything, tend to that as to a 
centre, and ^lq?n you cannot go very wrong. The 
question, * Is this or that worthy of one who aspires to 
the sacred office of a Minister of Christ?’ will settle 
many difficulties, and resolve many doubts, and makt* 
many ‘ crooked things strait * in your mind. Accustom 
yourself to aim high, not merely in learning, but in the 
objects and ends you propose to yourself in life, and all 
with infmediate reference to the life that w'ill never end! 
God bless and keep you, my dearest E-, is the fer¬ 

vent prayer of 

“Tour affectionate and loving father, 

“ W. E. Pauuy.” 

a 

It would have been difficult for any to have found 
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religion a restraint, when it waa presented in the 
attractive garb which it wore at Haslar. A happier 
home could nowhere have been found, and never 
'were lighter hearts, or brighter faces, than those 
which gathered on the lawn ip the evening of the 
Midsummer, holidays, or round the drawing-room 
table on a Christmas night! « 

Of public bails and theatrical exhUbitipns Sir 
Edward always disapproved, “ not that I mind the 
plays or the dancing,” he would say, “ but because of 
the moral evils attendant on the one, and the habits 
of dissipation, and craving for excitement, produced 
by tlic other.” Of amusement, however, there was 
never any hick at Ilaslar. At the annual festivities, 
marking the birtlidavs which clustered round the 
Christmas season, “ he was,’I to use the words of p. 
spectator, “ the very lil’e and moving spring.” 
These entertainments were always eagerly antici- 
jwitcd by young and old, for the company were of 
all ages, “ grown-up children’s parties,” as he used 
to call them. In the tableaux vivanlSy his inventive 
genius was taxed as severely as it had been thirty 
years before on board the “ Hecla.” Of the clia- 
rades none were ever so successful as those in which 
he himself appeared, and his entrance was*alway8 
greeted with shouts of delights “ I cannot even now 
recall,” says a friend, “Jus inimitable performance 
of an old gipsy woman, witliout laughter; or his 
Irishman, and his conversation improvis*ed for the 
occasion ! ” In the intervals between the scenes, he 
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did not object to f propose a quadrille, or country 
dance, himself selecting a partner, not unusually 
the smallest child in the room, and taking the first 
tom ^Mown the middle and up again.** On an 
ordinary evening during the holidays, when the 
house was usually full of guests, he was always the 
first to propose amusements, in which all who wished 
might .joir. In summer, he would swing the 
children in the paddock, o^ join in ** tra])-ball *’ or 

rounders** on the lawn. In winter, these more 
active games were exchanged for social amusements 
in the drawing-room. Of these the most popular 
was one w^cll-known at Ilaslar as the American 
game,’* or an exercise in impromptu verses. The 
best of these compositions were immortalised in a 
book kept for the purpose, and, as the subjects 
usually referred to the prominent events of the day, 
the collection soon formed a species of family 
chronicle, ancf many of the lines long survived us 
household words on the lips of the different mem¬ 
bers of the domestic circle. These compositions, 
usuaUy of a humorous nature, occasionally partook 
* of a graver character; one in particular, composed 
by Sir Edward himself, when his sailor son was at 
home—the only occasion at Haslar, on which he 
had the happiness of seeing all his children gathered 
round him at Christmas—w^as written with much 
feeling, and not without some poetical taste.* 

* We subjoin the verses to which allusion is here made. It nMist 
be remembered that the subject was prescribed by the rules of the 
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On all his household Sir Edward enjoined, the 
game regard to punctuality which marked his owif 
movements. Whatever fell to his share in the way 
*of correspondence, or the execution of commissions, 
howler trifling*, was always committed to writing, 
nor would he undertake imything without a memo¬ 
randum of this kind. His mornings were spent at 
his office in the Hospital, but even the hdhrif^evoted 
to business did not entirely separate him from inter¬ 
course with the different members of his family. 
He had always an affectionate word of greeting for 
any w'ho chose to look in upon him at his work. If 
particularly occupied at the moment, he would bid 
them take a seat, until he had completed what he 
was about; then, pushing back his chair from thp 
tabic, and raising his spectacles upon his forehead, 
with a cheerful “ nojv then 1 ” he would devote a 
few minutes to conversation. In a pa];^iGular drawer 
of his table he koj)t a paper of sugar-plums for the 

game, whicli in this instance required, in addition, the introduetion 
of the word *• birthday.” 

Lives there the man, who can presume to say 
Where we shall be another Christmas day ? 

What mortal eye can penetrate the veil. 

That hides in mystery our next year’s talc,— 

Where our next birthday may, perchance, be past, 

Or whether tve’vc already seen our last ? 

But, though our birthdays come no more on earth. 

Oh, let us strive to attiun that better birth! 

Be it our lum to meet on that blest shore, * 

Where birthdays, meetings, partings, are no moeg! ” 

December 25, 1850. 
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JrouRgcr children, |md liis bright ** good-bye,” to old 
Rs well as young, was usually preceded by a display 
of his «eecret store of good things. “ Here,” he 
would say, this is all the hospitality 1 have to 
offer p “ • 

• His present position was i>eculiarly congenial to 
himself. A sailor amongst sailors, he was in his 
elemenf.' It was a pleasure to see him standing on 
the drawing-room balcony, for a few minutes before 
the dinner-bell rang, or on his favourite walk along 
the sea w'all, watching through his spy-glass a vessel 
coming in to Spithcad, or following the graceful 
inovenicnts of the yachts, which, in the summer, 
enlivened the sparkling waters of the Solent. At 
the time of the annual Kvde and Cowes regattas, ho 
delighted to organize a party of his children and 
guests for a voyage in his “ yacht,” as he playfully 
called one ofi the sailing-vessels belonging to the 
Clarence Yard, to share in the excitement of the 
gala day. To all who were present at such excur¬ 
sions these w'erc golden hours. These nautical 
expeditions were sometimes exchanged for a pic-nic 
to the Isle of Wight The spot usually selected was 
the landslip ” near Bonchurch, and he took especial 
pleasure in introducing a stranger to the beautiful 
scenery of that locality. 

It was* not, however, merely to the partial eyes of 
his own home-circle that the private life of the 
beloved l^ad of the family was invested with such a 
peculiar charm. The officers of the Hospital, and 
the guests who, from timo to time, mingled in the 
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happy domestic party, were all able to bear witness 
to the atmosphere of unaffected Christian love and 
cheerfulness which he ever seemed to diffuse around 

• m 

him. The following letters will be read with in¬ 
terest, as expressing the impression left on the minds 
of some of those who knew him at Haslar: — 

From a friend. 

. . . “ I know not how, adequately, to ex¬ 

press the loss wc all sustained in the termination of dear 
Sir Edward’s service at Ilaslar. I have often wished it 
might be among the possible things that he should have 
been permitted to remain, he seemed so eminently fitted 
to the place, and the place to him. Though we know 
that no one man is essential to any one work, still, most 
assuredly, certain men are permitted to be greater in¬ 
struments of good in some situations than others, and*it 
seemed to itie that thp loving, large sympathy with all, 
whether high or low, who came within^the induence of 
my valued friend, rendered him more than ordinarily 
adapted for the superintendence of a sick hospital. 
Personally, I can never revert to that period without 
very deep emotion, for I always look upon his residence 
there os a most wonderful ordering of events, as far as 
I was concerned. 

I have the whole family constantly before* me, and 
never was there a more warm-hearted, or united house¬ 
hold. The spirit of the head pervaded all the members, 
as I remember some visitor once remarked, * how happy 
all were at Haslar,’ and he * wondered whether it were 
religion, or the sea, which made it so pleasant!’ Tliero 
was all the good ordering of *the service,’ but without 
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one atom of the * (^artor-deck/ as wo may say. I have 
frequently remarkell to others, that, in analysing the 
how and tbo why of so much, knd so many things being 
edected,** and that no one duty was ever sacrificed to 
another, I mainly accounted for it in the fact, that there 
was no delay in the *(;erfor|nRncc of tliat which had 
been determined upon as right or fitting to do. Whether 
it vrcrc but the fulfihnent of a proniit«o in sending up a 
packet of sKgar-plums to a child in tlie nursery, or the 
most important piece of business, it was done or provided 
for on the instant. 

“I believe it will never bo known how many were 
comforted, in the extremity of jKiin and weakness, by his 
intercourse and his prayers. In fact, I have heard him 
say that it was almost more than he could bear, to bo so 
constantly applied to, in the most trying hours of suf¬ 
fering, for his was a Umder spirit, though strong in the 
faith which is alone strength ; but still more was he 
tried, at times, by appeals of meqtal agony, never failing 
to t4‘Stify of the fulness Of that salvation ofTered for all 
men. lie did not cry ‘peace,* where there was no 
peace, yet love, in its most extended sense, ]>ervaded his 
every thought and act.. Few in their generation can 
better say, ‘Lord, thy pound has gained ten pounds!' I 
think his five and a half years at Ilaslar were not among 
the least happy or satisfactory periods of his pilgrimage. 
Indeed,«I have heard liim say, ‘what can a man wish 
for more ! * ” 

From a medical officer of I/aelar Hospital, 

“A greaf advantage in Sir Edward Pany's oi&cial 
character was his easiness pf access. One waa sure of a 
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kind reception, an attentive hearinf, and, if the request 
were reasonable, a satisfactory rep^ ; but, with all hia 
gentleness and urbanity of manner, he commanded such 
respect, that no man was ever treated by infeilors with 
greater deference. Often have officers gone to him with 
a crotchet of doubtful advantage, and they would yield 
their opinions *to his judgment. One whom I knew wcdl, 
and not much given to yielding, used Uf say to me, ‘ 1 
would not have given 4Pand so up for any*mg& but Sir 
Kdward Parry I ’ 1 feel sure, too, that a culprit brought 
to receive his censure, would sooner have faced any tooted 
Tartar in the service. 

** Such a system of precept and example did not fail 
in yielding fruit, and the improvement in the tone of 
morals among certain classes employed in the hospital 
was most manifest. Sir Kdward was not content with 
mere preceptv. Only show h^m how good was to be 
done, and he was sure to bo earnest in support of* it 
both by his purse and personal exertions, llis charity 
seemed unbounded. lie gave so libcr|illy, and so fre¬ 
quently, ill a place where the calls >^ero many, that his 
example stimulated others, and sliamed into giving some 
W'ho would have said * no * to an application for aid. 
One, like himself, a liberal giver, the late Dr. Anderson, 
often and often has said to me, am ashamed to go 
near Sir Edward Parry with a talc of distress, ho meets 
my wishes so readily, and bestows so largely.* 

Ffo/n Sir Harry J^emey^ Bari. 

** Claydon House, Bucks. 

** Alarch 12, 1856. 

**It was during the latter period of Sir Kdward Piirry^S 
life that 1 knew him the most intimately. In the spring 
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of 1852 my boy wafc appointed to the * Victory,’ while 
waiting for orders to join his ship in the Mediterranean, , 
and I used to indulge myself by running down to Ports* 
mouth, as frequently as my I’arliamentary occupations 
would permit. He had a keen sense of tlio dangers and 
temptations to which a young midshipman at Portsmouth 
is^eaposed, and his house aflbrdcd a most* kindly, cheer¬ 
ful, sheltering home to any who had the happiness of 
being known'to him. It vras liA delight to see officers 
of the sister professions sitting round his ample table, 
which so easily stretched longer and longer as his young 
naval and military friends dropped in. Ho seemed to 
think that he could never have too many, and that they 
could never come too often, and his conversation, so 
lively and animated, so full of point and anecdote, was 
very attractive to all; to the young it possessed a pecu¬ 
liar charm, while over all his intercourse, and in his de¬ 
portment, there w'as the unniistakcable impress of the 
man of God. 

“ But it iSi with those who were admitted to his 
Sunday evening Bible readings with his invalid sailors, 
that there will remain a recollection which >vill not 
quickly fade. Those who saw will not easily forget that 
manly form, and earnest, expressive, handsome counte¬ 
nance, as he read the word of God, and then his own 
well-considered, interesting comment, many a seaman 
sitting rdund in calm attention, his eyes fixed on his 
superior officer, who was urging on his attention words 
that perhaps he had rarely heard, and neter attended to, 
since he quitted his mother’s cottage. I can hardly con¬ 
ceive any occ/ision more likely to be useful to the spiri¬ 
tual interests of old and young than those services. The 
fine countenances of the men, many of them recovering 
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from severe sickness, tbeir earnestyjengrossed attention, 
the admirable prayer apd cxpositiongof my bonoored 
friend, formed altogether a scene of deepest interest, 
which I was thankful to have the opportunity of fre-' 
quently witnessing, and which I looped would be indelibly 
fixed in the memory of my son,” 

Frrnn the Rev. G. E. Z. Cotton^ blaster of Marlborough 

College. ^ 

** The College, Marlborongh, 

“ Oct. 8, 1856. 

“ My dejir Parry, 

*«•««« 

“ From my visits to Hampstead and Haslar I have 
carried away a very distinct recollection of your fathcr’.s 
character and mode of life. The most definite impres¬ 
sion which I retain from this^ intercourse with him hs, 
that he was not only a true and devoted Christian, bift a 
most rare and striking example of a Christian layman, 
who had been trained by an active aqd.laboriuus pro¬ 
fessional career. For he was one who, having mixed 
much in society, travelled much, worked hard, known 
men of various ranks and stations, holding, too, a 
secular office of considerable importance, constantly em¬ 
ployed in the details of practical business, the father of 
a large family, discharging all his duties admirably well, 
was, at the same time, penetrated through and through 
by a loving faith in God, and a constant realisation of 
the teaching of the New Testament. 

I will go a little into detail to illustrate my meaning. 
No one can have stayed with him at Hamj^stead, without 
remembering the exact punctuality with which he left his 
house every morning, precisely at the some minute, to 
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go down to his busi^tcss at the Admiralty, nor at Ilaslar, 
without admiring^ the perfect order w'hich prevailed in 
the Hos[>itaI, and his familiarity with ita inmates and 
all its arrangements, and with every detail of the work 
done in the various departments over which he presided. 
Ilis neat and bold hand-writing, — the regularity with 
which every letter was answered, — the care with which 
every important document was preserved and copied, 
and the packets of paper tied together, ticketed, and 
arranged, in the drawers of his study table, were 
sufficient proofs of his orderly habits. I remember 
being sometimes even amused at the almost premature 
zeal, with which packing and other needful preliminaries 
were enforced, when any of the family were going to 
leave home—^when you and I, for instance, took our short 
tour in the Isle of Wight; and in all matters, small and 
great, his arrangements .were such that everything was 
in its right place, and done at its right time. On the 
other hand, there was nothing of the spirit of a martinet 
about him. no jii>duo importance attached to trifles, but a 
simple clear-headed method made the regularity of the 
household natural without being troublesome or oppres¬ 
sive. Indeed, no one could imagine that this order 
degenerated into a vexatious discipline, who had seen 
your father’s cheerful joyousuess, when making some 
excursion in a boat, or on foot, with all his children and 
visitors tfbout him; or, still mdre, when he presided over 
the pleasures of a Iloslar evening. Sometimes ho would 
cmpldy his musical talents to increase these, by. playing 
on the violin, or singing some grand song of Haudol's, 
with the pm^st taste and deepest feeling, pouring 
forth, for instance, in his fine, clear voice, the exquisite 
melody of ‘ Lord, remember David 1 ’ Or again, when 
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some lighter or more general amu^ment was required, 
ho would get up a game of * bouts lim^s,’ or some other 
exercise of his guests' abilities, or perhaps superintend 
the children's performancesof a charade. 

‘*But, no doubt, the most impressive, and the most 
characteristic scene at llaslar when, on a Sunday 
evening, he sat surrounded^ by sailors, inmates of the. 
Hospital, and read to them a chapter, generally, I think, 
of the Gospels, with a few words of simple*e^lanaUon 
and earnest application. And this recalls me to the 
crowning grace and glory of his character, his devoted 
Christian faith: yet 1 am unwilling to notice this as a 
separate head in the catalogue of liis great and good 
qualities ; for, indeed, it was not separate, but rather 
pervaded his whole life, tempering by gentleness his 
lirmness and decision, supporting all that he did by 
earnest principle, and so controlling and leavening his 
cheerful gaiety, that it became? devoted Christian kimi- 
ness, showing itself in the effort to make all around 
him happy, and, at the same time, to preserve their en¬ 
joyment from the slightest taint of evil. The same 
striking qualities, which enabled him to encoucage and 
sustain his men amidst the rigours of an arctic winter, 
were conspicuous in the gentler form natural to old age, 
when he appeared among the sailors at Haslar, with his 
tall commanding figure, and wide forehead, and white 
hair, as their comrade, their chief, their helper, their 
Christian friend. No doubt, he w'as strongly attached 
to one particular party in the Churcli, but from hi^wide 
experience, his practical sense, his large and generous 
heart, and, not least, firm and vigorous habits, and 
various knowledge, and active dealings witk men, which 
form the education of a sailor, he was truly catholic in 
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bis love for Ch'ri8t(^ goodness, and always ready to 
appreciate and re^'irenco sincere and practical work, 
heartily done for (^od’s glorj'. There were few for 
whom hb had a deeper respect than for Arnold, and I 
do not remember ever to have heard from him any of 
those depreciating rem&rks and questionings, w'hich some 
rosn are apt to express, when discussing tlie character 
and work of any one whose redigious convictions are not 
formed oatpieeisely the same model as thi'ir own. 

“Let me add one word, in conclusion, on his love and 
care for his children, as show'ii during your education at 
Rugby, Happily your career there was, in all respects, 
so prosiM?rous, that I remember no occasion on which 
any doubt or difficulty aroi^e. But I shall not soon for¬ 
get his warm anxiety for your highest welfare, and tin* 
good praetieal sense which he showed in every conver¬ 
sation, and <*very letter about you. Wliile he keenly 
sympathised in all your school trials^ and rejoiced 
greatly in your school successes,^ there was nothing so 
near to his heart as the desire that you should groAV up 
to be an earnest Christian man, and, especially, a faith¬ 
ful and devoted minister of the Church of England. 
After I had left Rugby, and become niastcT of this 
College, he wrote to me on the occasion of your or¬ 
dination, begging that I would not forget to pray for 
God*s blessing on my old pupil, at so solemn a crisis of 
his life. • This was the last letter which I ever received 
from him. 

“ We can form no better w'ish for England than that 
God should raise up, amongst her people?, a devoted band 
of men like him ,—of laymen who bring to the service of 
Christ's Church not only the precious offering of zeal, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, but the practical wisdom 
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which has been formed by intercou|se with meiii and by 
a wide experience of life. We the^shall have no reason 
to fear those tendencies of this age which many good 
men regard with suspicion ; for our civilisation will be 
no less refined than Cliristianised, our commercial spfrit 
will not degenerate into sclfishndls, and, in the midst of 
all our improvements, material and social, we shall desire 
above all things that the fear of God maji^penetrate our 
governnieiit, our family life, and our cducattom Believe 
me, my dear Parry, 

“ Ev'er affectionately yours, 

“ G. E. L. Cotton.” 


At one time, it had seemed likely that the rapidly 
occurring vacancies in the list of admirals would, 
by bringing Sir Edward to liis flag, oblige him to 
vacate his post of CajitaiuvSupcrintcndent before 
the five years of his appointment were out; but, 
towards the close of the time, these vacancies oc¬ 
curred so seldom, that,-when the Detfembcr of 1851 
came, he was still a captain. Under these circum¬ 
stances, was permitted by the Admiralty to pro¬ 
long his present command, until he reached the rtink 
of admiral. At length, in IMay, 1852, his name 
stood at the head of the list of post-captains, so 
that he was now, to use liis own expressTon, at 
single anchor,” and, a few weeks later, the announce¬ 
ment of another death among the admirals struck 
the final summons for him to leave his happy Haslar 
home. Within the six weeks allowed •for removal, 
the last w'aggon load of furniture left the house; and 
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on the 29th of Ju^, Sir Edward and Lady Farry, 
who alone of the ^mily had remained to the last, 
drove away amidst the tcars*and unfeigned regrets 
of thosO^ to whom, during \heir sojourn at Haslar, 
they had become deservedly endeared. 

Sir £*. Parry to his Son. 

“ llosl-. No! — Basing Park. 

‘^auth Jnly, LBS2. 

“ My very dear E- ^ 

• *‘The girls have given you an account of our 
proceedings at Haslar up to their departure thence on 
Tuesday. As soon as I had seen them off at the 
station, we went the whole round of T. T. L. visits in 
the Hospital, and I need not say it was a bitter pill to 
swallow. On Wednesday, wc had a most laborious day, 
in«,winding op our packing, paying bills, tkc. ; besides 
which, mamma read at the wash-house, and took leave of 
her twenty-three poor washerwomen, amidst their tears 
and blessings* *She also made all her farewell calls on 
the various families of inferior rank in the Hospital; so 
that we went to bed almost knocked up, but, a good 
night being mercifully given us, we rose at half-past five 
yesterday, — completed more * last arrangements,* paid 
many farewell visits, and quietly dined together at half¬ 
past one.^ All the Richardsons came and spent the lust 
hour with us. At length, wo got into the pony-chair, all 
the Terrace coming to the door to say the last * good¬ 
bye,’ and off we drove to the station. Never, I believe, 
did people part with more sincere regret, and you will 
. not wonder that we felt it a relief, when, at length, the 
train was in motion for Fareham ! To God be all the 
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praise tor innumerable mercies, r^beived in that dear 
place I To Him be all the glory 4ot any good He has 
permitted and enabled tls to accomplish there ! From 
Him may wo receive, for *His dear Son’s sak^, pardon 
, for all our omissions, and short-comings, sins, nejrli^ 
gcnccs, and ignorances.’’ 
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• CHAP. xm. 

< 

SUMMER AT ^ESWICK. — BlSnOP’S WALTHAM. — SPEECH 

AT LY>’N.-BELLOT TESTIMONIAL. — OKEENWJCIl. — 

LECTURE AT SOUTHAMPTON. ILLNESS. — VOYAUK TO 

ROTTEUDA.M, AND UP THE RHINE. — E.MS.-DEATH.- 

CONCLUSION. 


1852—1855. 

During the autumn of the year in which Sir 
Edward left Ilaslar, he spent a few weeks with his 
family at Keswick, in Cumberland, where he derived 
much enjoyment from this his first acquaintance 
with the beautiful scenery of the lOnglish lakes. 
At the annual feast of the children of St. John's 
schools, he suggested a boat excursion on the lake, 
as an addition to the usual amusements of the day ; 
and, himself embarking with the rest, led the [iro- 
cession from Keswick to Barrow; “ thus,” to use 
his own words, hoisting his admiral's flag for the 
first time on Derwentwater I ” “ The anniversary 
of our school-feast,” writes the Rev. T. D. H. Bat- 
tersby, ‘^always earrics back my thoughts to the 
time when dear Sir Edward hoisted his flag in 
my little boat, on the first of these happy oc¬ 
casions. It was he who gave us the first impulse. 
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and we have kept them up ever wncc. I remember, 
as well ns if it were ^’cstcrday, bis address to the 
children on the terrace in front of Barrov» House, 
and many of them, I doubt not, recollect it too.” 

Towards the close of the stoc year, he went to 
reside at Noftlibrook House, Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hunts. To one, who8o whole life had been spent 
in active employment, the entire leisdre he now 
enjoyed was something totally new. He felt, in¬ 
deed, to use his own frequent expression, ‘^that 
there was plenty of work in him yet; ” but he was, 
at the same time, well content to leave his future 
prospects in better hands. It was not in his nature 
to be idle, even in rotireincnt, and now in liis own 
resources he found ample occupation. He took an 
active interest in ministering fo the necessities of the 
ju>or around him; and^the Rector, the Rev, W. Brock, 
found in him, as the following testimony will show, 
a ready supporter in all his plans ft)r jwomoting the 
spiritual as well as the temporal welfare of the parish. 

“ 1 shall ever look back on the voar that Sir Edward 
I^irry spent amongst us as tlu* happiest of my ministry. 
11c always seemed to me fo leave the impression, whilst 
he was here, of one who had been communing wrth God, 
so that *his face shone while he talked with us,’ and liis 
very countenance was oftentimes a sermon. lie looked, 
as he was, a thoroughly happy Christian, and he certainly 
made others happy ai'ound him. Wliat also struck me in 
his Christianity was the remarkable combination it ex¬ 
hibited of manliness and simplicity. It came up exactly to 

Y 2 
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the requirements of ibe apostolic admonition: * Brethren, 
be not children in understanding; howbeit, in xnnlico bo 
ye children, but in undcrstandiiig be men 1’ There was 
all the wisdom and the courage of the man, whilst there 
was also the docility, the gentleness, and the humility 
of the little child. I cannot but consider it to have 
bwn a great privilege and responsibility, for which we 
in this parish" will have to give an account, that such an 
example uf'genuine and practical Christianity should 
have been brought before us, ns that which his life and 
character presented. Many will yet rise up to call this 
faithful servant of God blessed, because they reaped the 
fruit of his * work of faith, and labour of love.’ 

** The first occasion of his appearing amongst us in 
public was when he took the lead at our annual meeting 
for the Irish Church Missions. 1 shall never forget that 
evening. What a thrill of thankful emotion gladdened 
our hearts, as we listened to what J remember he called 
his * Confession of faith ’ to the people wliom he ad¬ 
dressed so eloquently, and so affectionately ! It was no 
* uncertain sound’ which that inaugural speech, if 1 may 
so call it, conveyed to us. There could be no m{.staking 
it. The gallant speaker was not aNhamed of Christ and of 
llis words, and he manfully unfurled his colours before 
us, as a faithful soldier and servant of his Lord. lie 
then struck, so to speak, the key-note which wa.s to 
regulate the tone of his future residence in this parish. 
Nobly did he take his stand, in the midst of his fellow- 
parishioners, on the side of that Heavenly Captain, 
whose name and word he delighted to honour; while ho 
set a fine example to laymen, in his position, of what ho 
considered to be their duty and their privilege, viz., to 
be labourers together with God, and to be helpers of 
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their pastor’s joy, by serving with^ him in the Gospel. 
This, indeed, was his constant pradlicc, during the whole 
time ho sojourned amongst us. His visits of mercy and 
words of love are not forgotten. It was only the other 
day, that, in two or three of the^abodes of sickness and 
infirmity which he so constantly visited, I heard the 
hearty exclamations, when his name was mentioned,*— 
‘ blessed man,’—‘beautiful words he usedT to say to us,* 
and the like. He lives in the memory of thS poor, and 
well ho may, for lie was, indeed, the friend of the poor. 
ITow well he knew them ! Tlow naturally he entered 
into their little world I How deep, how affectionate, how 
minute, were his fellowship and sympathy with the trials 
of the poor man’s life, and with the joys and sorrows of 
his heart! 

“Our school festival for the year 1853 was, perhaps* 
the happiest and liveliest we (^'er had, and his presence 
and activity, on that occasion, gave an impulse and % 
buoyancy to our juvenile amusemciits, which will not be 
speedily forgotten. He was, indeed, our deader on that 
parochial *lield-day,’ and by the animated interest which 
he took in the sports and enjoyments of the children, and 
ill the dispersion of the prizes which his liberality had 
provided, he endeared himself as much to the little ones 
of the parish as ho had already done to so many of their 

parents. ‘How judiciously,* says Mr. S-, our valued 

schoolmaster at the time, ‘ he arranged the amusements, 
so that not a moment was unoccupied ! Sometimes, he 
was to be seen tying five or six sturdy boys in sacks for 
a race, and then, engaging in a game of trap-ball with 
some of the smallor ones. Here he nught be, one 
minute, superintending the girls at the swing, and'ther^ 
a minute after, throwing sweetmeats amongst the little 
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ones, his benevolent iCHturcs sparkling with pleasure, as 
ho watched them scl^amkliiig for a share.* Mr. S — ■ 
also mentioned to me an incident, connected with liis 
energy of character, which,* ho says, taught him a 
valuable lesson on the necessity of being diligent as to 
doing our Master’s work, without being captious as to 
tlio exact way of its performance, or waiting till every 
apparent difficulty was removed. ‘It was one evening, 
soon after the establishment of our school for adults, and 
Iwfore its organisation was quite complete, when the 
teachers were gathered into a little knot, discussing this 
or that plan ns the best to be pursued, that Sir Kdward, 
after listening for some time, said in his own eiiergetie, 
yet kind manner, * Well, it’s no use standing here all 
night, doing nothing ! Let us begin, at any rate, and do 
something !* Then, speaking to two or three men with 
lliblcs in their hands, ‘('ome here, my men, and let me 
bear you read a chapter!* and he took a seat on the 
nearest stoqf, while the iniai 8tood<jiround him, and coin- 
inenced reading.i, The other teachers at once followed 
his example, and the school was formed into ela.-^es. I 
have always thought this little circunistaneo a sort of 
epitome of his life, lie was not only willing to do his 
Heavenly Father’s will, but to do it ‘while it is called 
to-day.* 

“ Gladly would I linger on scenes, the memories of 
which arts so ‘good and jdeasant* to dwell upon. Thongli 
the retrospect has not been w'ithout its painfulness, as 
having brought .so vividly before me the sad blank h*ft 
in the patish by his removal from us, yet the brightness 
of his path ^^as such, that it is quite impossible to look 
back upon it without profit, and without praise. As the 
minister of the parish in which he spent one year of hia 
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useful life, 1 feel how deep have been mj obligations to 
him, and how sacred has-been the p* ivilege to have had 
among* us one who was so dear to Christ, who walked 
closely with God, and whoso talents, high station, and 
example, were all so evidently consecrated to His ser¬ 
vice ! ” 

In the spring of 1853, Sir Edward ^as called to 
attend the death-bed of his valued frien^*Dr. An¬ 
derson, of llaslar Hospital. 

“ I wish,” he wrote to his sailor son in the Pacific, 
“ you could have witnessed, as it was my privilege to do, 
his calm confidence in the prospect of departure, founded 
on his habitual trust in the mercy of God through 
Christ Jesuf. He said to me, only a few hours before he 
died, ‘I have nothing to doj-j-it is all done for me,~ 
Christ’s work is a finished work, and in Him is my 
trust!’* Precious assiM'ancc of faith, when upon 

sucli a foundation, <'ven upon the Rock qf ages 1” 

The year of hia residence at Bishop’s Waltham 
was marked by an event, to him of no ordinary 
interest. In the summer of 1853, the intelligence 
reached England of the discovery of the North-West 
Passage by Captain, now Sir R. McClure. ^ Lieut. 
Crcsswell, the bearer of these important despatches, 
was the son of one of his oldest friends, and he felt 
it a source of no small pleasure and thankfulness, to 
be able to hear the particulars of the^ voyage of 
the “Investigator” from the lips of one, for whose^^^ 
personal safety he had been not a little anxious. 

Y 4 
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Sbortl^T sfter hm retiirn, Lieut Creeswell came 
down to Northbrook, and it ^nay be imagined with 
what intense eagerness every word of his account 
was received by Sir Edwpd, and the intcresst with 
which he pointed out to his fiunily, on the chart, the 
position of Mercy Bay, where the “Investigator” 
still remained hopelessly entangled in the ice, almost 
within slgiit of Cape Providence, Uie furthest 
western limit of his own discoveries. “ My old 
quarters at Melville Island,” he remarked, “have 
now become quite classic ground! ” In October he 
had the gratiBcation of attending a meeting in the 
Town-hall of Lynn, in honour of the safe and 
successful return of his young friend. I| ha<l been 
intended that no one except Lieut Crcsswcll should 
htve sjioken on this occasion, but, at the conclusion 
of his speech. Sir Edward wqs universally * called 
upon to aSdrpss the meeting. 

“ It is now twenty-eight years,” he said, as he rose to 
comply with the call, since I had the honour of re¬ 
ceiving within these walls the freedom of the ancient 
borough of Lynn. I can truly say that from that mo¬ 
ment to this, I have never witncssi'd any occasion 
which has given me higher delight and gratification. 
You see before you to-day about the oldest and about 
the youngest of arctic navigators, and I do assure you, 
from my heart that the feelings of the old arctic navi- 
gaitor are thoj^e of the most intense gratification ho ever 
experienced in the course of his life. 1 rejoice to bo 
here to meet and support my dear young friend, as my 
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fellow towngman, for so I may ca j bim, betn^ myaetf a 
freeman of your borough. I Arne 200 inileg,' aad 
would willingly have come 2000 to be present this day ! 
How little I thought, when 1 stood on the wesWn shore 
of Melville Island, and discovered Banks’ Land in the 
distance, that, in the course of time, there would come 
another ship the other way to meet me, and to 'be 
anchored in the Bay of Mercy! • 

“ But, V. hile wo are rejoicing over the felMrn of our 
friend, and anticipating the triumph that is awaiting his 
companions, we cannot but turn to that which is not a 
matter of rejoicing, but rather of deep sorrow and regret, 
that there has not l>ecu found a single token of our 
dear long-lost Franklin, and his companions. My dear 
friend Franklin was sixty years old when he left this 
country, and I shall never forget the zeal, the almost 
youthful enthusiaMii, with wjiieh he entered on that 
expedition. . Lord Haddington, wdio was then ?irst 
Lord of the Admiralty, sent for me, and said, * I sec, by 
looking at the list, tliat Franklin is six^^cars old. Do 
you think tliat we ought to let him go ?' I said, ‘ He is 
a litter man to go than any I know ; and if you don’t 
let him go, the man will die of disap(K)intment ! ’ He 
did go, and has now been gone eight years. In the 
whole course of my life, 1 have never known a man like 
Franklin. I do not say it because we believe him to be 
dead, on th^ principle de nutrtuis nil nisi bdnum, but 
because I never knew a man in whom diderent qualities 
were so remarkably combined. With all the tenderness 
of heart of a simple child, there was all the greatness and 
magnanimity of a hero. It is told of him,, that he would 
not even kill a mosquito that was stinging him, and, 
whether that be true or not, it is a true type of the 
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tenderness ef that n&n*8 heart. But 1 will not detain 
you longer. I hope ^ou will pardon the loquacity of 
an old, old arctic voyager. I must say that, when 1 
hear those stories I have heard this morning, and read 
of the way in which the last link of the North-West 
Passage has been discovered, — that to whicli I devoted 
thtfbest years of my life,—it rekindles in ray bosom all 
the ardour of diterprise, aye, and much of the vigour of 
youth!” • • 

A few weeks later, he was called up to attend a 
meeting in London, in order to second a resolution 
moved by Sir James (irahatn, then First Lord of the 
Admiralty, for the purpose of erecting a testimonial 
to the memory of the gallant young Frci>chnian, 
Lieut. Bellot, who lost his life, on 'the shores of 
Wellington Channel, in the preceding summer. 
The memorial, a sinqde obelisk of granite bearing 
the name of BclloU was afterwards placed close to 
the water’s side, in front of Greenwich Hospital, a 
fitting site for this record of one, who, though a 
foreigner, had nobly volunteered to aid in the search 
for England’s lost heroes, and whose z6al and 
gentleness of disposition had endeared him to the 
hearts of British seamen. 

Sir Edward remained at Bishop’s Waltham only 
twelve months, for, towards the close of this year, he 
was appointed by Lord Aberdeen to the Lieutenant 
Governorship of Greenwich Hospital, to which place 
he came to re'side on the 18tb January, 1854. A 
few weeks before this, he went down to Southampton, 
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for the purpose of delivering a lecture to the seamen 
of that port. This h|id been undertaken at the re¬ 
quest of Archdeacon Wigram, of Southaijjpton, to 
whom we arc indebted for the following account r — 

. . . . “lam certain he ^cver thought of obliging 

me. 1 and my interests wore as little in his mind "as 
himself. Ilis heart was in the cause. It was a work 
for God. He felt it a privilege to be so Engaged, and^ 
though his eanicstncss and attention to"everything was 
inorit gratifying, and though it immensely increased my 
obligation to him, the animus of the chief agent was so 
catciiing, that 1 then thought us little of him as he did of 
me. Those who best know his career would say this^n'os 
a very simple illustration of the faculty, which enabled, 
him to influence the hearts of other men, and imbue them 
with the spirit which moved hj^s own. It was, perhaps^ 
the secret of the success which so constantly attcnded\is 
efforts, on far greater occasions than that in which I was 
allowed to take a j):irt. , • 

“ The day before the lecture, I went, accompanied by 
Captain F. Gambier, to the Docks, and boarded every 
ship, that the seamen might know, from the lips of a 
iiiivjil otlicer, that Admiral l^arry was coming to address 
them, and to remind them who he was. When we en¬ 
tered the ships, wo were surprised to find bills posted up 
to announce the address, not only on the upper deck, 
but between decks, where, I was told, such notices were 
not commonly allowed. The men generally knew well 
what we came to tell. They anticipated our recom¬ 
mendation by saying, at once, ‘Wo mean j;o be there!’ 
and they kept their word. 

“ 1 had been told by many, that ‘ a great mistake was 
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made, that no common seamen would come np to the 
Victoria (the great c5mpanj) room,—it was a mile from 
the shore, across the town,—it was not Jack’s way to 
show himself in assembly rooms, and I ought to have 
engaged ‘the long room, by the waU*r*8 edge,’ kc. But 
1 had persisted that the •ccasion demanded the largest 
iir^a we could command, and so it proved. 1 stood with 
Captain Gambicr in Portland Terrace, just before the 
appointed iiour, and saw a steady flow of blue jackets 
and working cibthes of all hues, (for we do not aspire 
here to naval uniformity of dress or neatness,) which 
fold me plainly there was no mistake, and that we 
should have a room crowded with seafaring men, and 
othdl* working people more or less connected with the 
Docks. 

“ Here the whole order of tilings was reversed. On 
common occasions, at our great religions meetings, 
female attire and brightness form the adornings of the 
room. Now the colours were changed indeed. Bo|iiiets 
there W'crc nezt^tto none, and instead of them, a close-set 
range of dark, swarthy, sunburnt faces, with eyes unpro¬ 
tected by any covering, all intently gazing on the 
speaker’s countenance. It is needless to tell of what may 
be read in the lecture*, but my report would be deficient 
if it did net relate, first, the quiet, determined earnest¬ 
ness with which every syllable of the address was 
delivered^ especially those parts which were of direct 
religious bearing, and, secondly, the profound stillness and 
breathless attention with which every word was re¬ 
ceived. Men wont to a short, sharp word of command, 

* The lecture was afterwards published; and placed in the sea- 
■lea^ libraries of Her Majesty’s ships, by order of the Adiniraltv. 
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and an instantaneous, active reply,~ineii given to yawn, 
and loiter in listless apathy, when* they have no ener¬ 
getic work to do,—wd^o there, for nearly two hour^ 
attent, without a motion, blinging on hU lips. There wae 
not a momentary interruption, except for an occasional 
expression of sympathy, or a quiet outbreak of heartfelt 
applause. And yet, throughout the address, there was 
a brightness and choeriness, with a sailer-like ease, as 
well as a self-possession on the s])eaker*^ part, which 
often caused a smile, for an instant, to enliven many a 
face. Of such a kind was the mention of the three 
L’s*, wdiich a captain, under whom he had once served, 
said should always bo observed in running up channel; 
or, again, when ho spoke of the eagerness with which 
men sought admission into Iho Portsmouth Sailors’ 
Home, when all the beds were occupied, ‘ pricking for 
the softest plank * on the boarded floor. But the main 
character of the address was grave. The welfar^ of 
souls was in the speak(^r’s heart, |pd no one could mistake 
his aim throughout. It was this fact, ayt^the conviction 
which possessed the whole rooua, that tho best and 
eternal interests of the service were what the Admiral 
mainly desired to promote, that gave its peculiar 
character to the address, and which, for an instant, 
seemed ivell nigh arresting the progress of the speaker 
himself, and overpowering many of his hearers. 1 
allude to the character, conversion, and death of John 
Gordon. 1 shall never forget tho thrill which ran 
through the room, and tho palpable triumph of Christian 
principle over all tho ways of man’s devising, which were 

* Viz. ** lead, lead, lead: * with reference to the importance of 
contiuttal soundings. 
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60 commonly pursued by the company who confronted iny 
chair at that time, ks Sir Edward said : * For my own 
part, I can never think of that Ciiristiun seaman without 
feelings of sincere affection, ahd his jiiemory will he dear 
to mo as long us I live. But the loss was only ours, not 
his. Gordon loved, and read, and prayed over his 
BHjIc, and, so sure as that Bible is true, he is now safely 
moored in that haven, where there arc no storms to 
agitate, no'\vuves to roll, but all is rest, ami jH‘are, and 
joy. for ever and ever ! Can it be necessary for me to 
add that, if I commanded a shi)} again, it woubl be my 
pride and pleasure to have lior iiianned witii Jo]iti 
Gordons ! * 


“The address delivered, men seemed to pause aial 
think. I have ufum n'lnarked that the n<)i>y aj)piaiiM* 
w'hich follows a lecture or speech is often the lea-t 
factory evidemee of the effect produced. On this occa¬ 
sion, there were manifest signs of a bless(*d return from 
the word which had go]|e forth. Xlm impiirv ohvion^ly 
in tlie minds i;»f. th<; audit-nce, as some of them looked 


around, was ‘ Wlio is next to speak — ‘ Where is l!ie 
man, who can rejdy to what we have heard, ami thank 
him for liis addre.-^.s us is meet Captain Austin, U.X.. 


Government Supcrint(*ndeiit of the Steam Navigation at 
this port, rose, as had been arranged, and, in a few 
hearty and appropritite terms expressed what we all 
felt, — ‘ that we ought to be the better for what we iiad 


heard.' 


“The scene which immediutolv ensued took me, eer- 
tainly, by surprise. A number of officers and men, 
living in Southampton, who had served at various times 
under the Admiral, came forward, to remind him of tlie 


part they had borne in his honourable career. Several 
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of them ho recognised at once; *ainoxig them Lieut 

D-» and a John Gordon, wllb said, on claiming 

acquaintance, that ' ho ^as not tho John Gordon who 
was drowned.* * No,* replied Sir Edward, as *he shook 
him heartily by the liaiid, * but I know you well enough. 
You were my icemastcr, and a vcTy good hand at it you 
were ! * • 

“ Tho memory of this evening and its proceedings w'ill 
never be effaced from my mind. It was oifb «f tho hap¬ 
piest and most profitable in my life ! ” 

The gratification felt by Sir Edward at his 
appointment to Greenwich was mingled with other 
feelings. None were more aware than himself, that 
the line of conduct which he had felt it his duty to 
. pursue at llaslar had exposed him to censure from 
many, especially amongst "those who knew ]^m 
only ljy report. He was, thercfi>rc, now more than 
ever anxious that, in entering upon a somewhat 
similar position, he might be enabled to avoid all 
unnecessary offence, and, at the same time, to 
maintain his CJiristian consistency. “ We must all 
pray,” he said, more than once, before coming to 
Greenwich, ‘‘ that to us may be granted w'isdom 
from on hi^h, for I feel that^now, especially, is 
needed the wisdom of the serpent no less than the 
liarmlessness of the dove I ” IIoV well he succeeded 
is best proved by the undoubted way in which, 
during the short year and a half of his life at Green¬ 
wich, he endeared himself to the hearts oT all. Ha4 
wc never known him,” one writes, “ we should have 
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been spared the «>trow we now feel at the thought 
of losing 80 dear a^riend, yet we can never regret or 
forget the circumstances whSch gave us the great 
privilege of knowing, even* for so short a time, so 
rare, so inestimable a character as that of dear Sir 
Edward.” Sir John Liddell, late Medical Inspector 
to the HospiUl, writes; — 

“ When Sfr Edward Parry was selected to fill the very 
important post of Lieutenant«Govcrnor of the Royal 
Hospital for Seamen at Greenwich, high expectations 
were formed, from lys former distinguished career, of his 
great usefulness to that noble Institution, the cradle and 
the grave of England's best seamen ; but these expecta¬ 
tions were more than realised by the energy and devotion 
that he brought to the discharge of the public and social 
business of the Hospital. He advocated the interest of 
refigion and morality with the energy of a wise and 
philanthropic man, leaving us, vrlio had the privilege of 
his intimacy, pnly to admire, and do honour to the sin¬ 
gular ability he displayed in the various occupations lie 
actually filled. His society and opinions were courted 
by ppfsons in the highest, as well as the humbler stations 
of life; the former he frequently declined to visit, on 
account of his health, the latter never; nor was it only 
in the way of advice^ that he serVed the poor, — he was 
most liberal in relieving their distreadcs, and in a manner 
so unostentatious, th%tyit is pnly since his death that the 
extent of his bounty has come to light. These virtues 
were exercised, pcrseveringly, under the pressure of tho 
severe sufferings of a hopeless and protracted disease, 
which he endured, not only with the most perfect com¬ 
posure, but even with cheerfulness, till the close of a life 
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that had been spent in unceasing efforts to raise the 
character and extend the uscfulnesi^ of the Royal Navj^ 
the especial objept of hi^ care ; whose improvement his 
large, acute, and vigorous blind enabled him to*see more 
clearly than most men.” 

The following is from the pen of Admiral Hamil¬ 
ton, late Secretary of the Admiralty: 

** Block heath, ^ov. 1656. 

“ I need no reminder of Sir Edward Parrv, when I 
.write from a place so near Greenwich as this. Great, 
indeetl, must have been the force of a character, which, 
in a comparatively short period, made itself so exten¬ 
sively felt. It shows what may be accomplished by a 
constant mind, even when bodily j)owers are failing. 
The remcmbranco of his c*xertions fur the good of 
others is often, I may truly ssis% nn almost unwelcojio 
monitor to myself, for it has so happened that my name 
has tivken the place df his in several associations con¬ 
nected with our service. We all need thr Injunction not 
to * be weary in well doing,’ and ho seems never to have 
wearied. Alost glad am 1 that it fell to Lord Aberdeen, 
a^ Prime Minister, to ap|>oint him to Greenwich. I 
think I may venture to say it was a satisfaction to him¬ 
self, to l)clievc that, in conferring on Sir Edward the 
reward of his character and services, he vras, at the same 
time, benefiting the Institution of wdiich he made him 
Lieutenant-Governor. How far his Lordship was correct 
in his belief may be judged from the manner in which 
the name and memory of Sir Edward Parry are revered 
in Greenwich Hospital! ** • 


Z 
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During hie residence at Greenwich, Sir Edward 
interested himself tn the revival of a ** Ladies' Bene¬ 
volent Society ** in the Hospital, for the puqKtse of 
visiting and relieving the families of the out-door 
pensioners. Nothing discouraged by some minor 
difficulties which awaited him at the outset, he 
entered into the scheme with such good will, that his 
zeal comin'*micated itself to others, and he had the 
satisfaction of seeing that his effiirts for the welfare 
of his humbler brethren were ably seconded. ** All,” 
he wrote, have entered upon the cause most cor¬ 
dially ; and I trust it may be a comfort to many a 
poor wife and child.” 

On more than one occasion, he was present at the 
meetings held in Greenwich by one of the London 
City Missionaries, for the benefit of the pensioners 
exclusively. He afterwards succeeded in procuring 
a larger room for the purpose, the men themselves 
contributing to pay the rent. 

“ At our lecture the other evening,** he writes, “ about 
ninety persons were present, all, with one or two 
exceptions, our old friends the pensioners. The most 
devout feeling seemed to prevail, and 1 believe it to 
have been genuine. In the course of the evening, I 
address^ them on the gratification 1 felt in seeing 
them thus engaged, as a proof that they cared for their 
souls, and, after expatiating a little on the only way of 
salvation, exhorted them to continue in that way, and to 
show their fiiith by their works,—works, not as meri¬ 
torious in themselves, but as a test of the sincerity of 
their profession as followers of the Redeemer. After 
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all iivas over, two or three of the olf Vien come and shook 
hands with me, and, curiously eift>ugh, one of them 
proved to have been wfth me in *La Hogue's’ boats 
(under Coote), when he and I got our medals. I'he poor 
old man was quite affectionate to me.** 

To Sir Edward's family and. friends, his appoiq^b* 
ment as Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich was 
very gratifying. They regarded it as the*well-eamed 
reward of more than half a century spent in his 
country’s service; and, while they rejoiced to see 
him, ns he said, *^at length moored for life in a snug 
harbour,” they could not help indulging the hope 
that many years of ease and usefulness were yet 
before him. But it had been otherwise ap|K>inted, 
and never was seen more strongly the truth of bis 
own favourite maxim, '‘Mhn proposes, and Gkod 
disposes.” , 

In the summer of 1854, London an^ its suburbs 
w'ere severely visited with Asiatic cholera. In the 
Hospital itself it found its victims, though its ravages 
there were not so great as in the surrounding localities. 
Towards the end of August, Sir Edward was himself 
attacked with the premonitory symptoms, which, 
though soon brought under control, seemed to be 
the exciting cause of his suffering and fatal Siisord^. 
At first, no serious apprehension was felt; though 
it proved a complete bar to all his active habits;, 
occasioning almost constant pain, and seriously dis¬ 
turbing his rest at night. Under the watchful and ^ 
affectionate care of Sir John Liddell, no means were 
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left untried to alleviate the malady; but, notwith¬ 
standing, it seemdd to gain ^ground instead of de¬ 
creasing. During this autumn, he was able to 
transact the routine business of the Hospital, in the 
absence of Sir Jocdss Gordon, the Governor, and 
Attended regularly, as chairman, ^le weekly meetings 
of a society ibr the relief of the families of sailors 
engaged in*'the war, in the formation of which he 
had himself been mainly instrumental; but these 
efforts were not made without severe suffering. On 
the 6th of November he wrote, “ I am much the 
same; certainly no sensible improvement. Do not 
forget mo in your prayers, that ctilm, childlike sub¬ 
mission may be given me.” 

In the midst of this fiery trial, the brightness of 
hift Christian resignation shone forth as clearly as 
ever. ** God’s will be done ! ” was the prayer ever 
in his hearty and constantly on his lips. ^Mf He 
wills,” he wou^d say to those whom he saw grieving 
on his account, “ I sliall recover; but niy times are 
in His hands.” A friend, who saw him at this time, 
writes:—“That visit of ours in the spring to 
Greenwich was a special privilege. How cheefful, 
and manly, and noble, his bearing under such severe 
chastening! We were most thankful to have had 
that sight of. him, so near the time when he was to 
be taken from this passing world of ours. It left 
uilpreesions never to be forgotten.” 

His attention had latterly been directed towards 
A celebrated German doctor, who had been successful 
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in his treatment of a similar ci^e with which Sir 

Edward was acquainted; and Dr.^-being called 

to England in the spriflgof 1855, he took the oppor¬ 
tunity of consulting hini. * 

On the 9th of May, Lady Pjjirry writes: — 

“It is now quite fixed that we go to Ems this day 
fortnight. Dr. S., who lodged here last ifight, holds out 
good liopc of great benefit, and says tliat he i^gards it as 
a curable case. Many hearts will, I knqw, be helpers 
together by prayer on our behalf.** 

In all the preparations for the journey Sir Edward 
took an active share, superintending the various 
arrangements, and with hia owm hand writing the 
directions for the different packages. On Wednes¬ 
day, the 23rd of May, the party, consisting of'Sir 
Edward and Lady J^arry, accompanied by those of 
their children who were able to legws England at 
the time, embarked at Greenwich on board the 
Kotterduni steamer, earnestly hoping that the de¬ 
sired boon of his recovery might be in store for 
them. The exertion of the voyage proved, however, 
too much for his enfeebled powers. The very day 
of our arrival at Hotterdam,** writes La^y Parry, 

his strength seemed to fail so suddenly, that it was 
as if a thin shell had been worn through, and it were 
found hollow underneath.” They remained a day 
at Botterdam, and, the next mornipg, embarked 
once more in the Khine steamer. 
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" Sir Edward and* I,” continues Lady Parry, ** had the 
pavilion to ourselvesi We made up a bed for him with 
a soft mattress on the sofa, where he lay with so mucli 
ease, thai we determined on*Saturday not to quit the 
boat, and all slept on board that night. At six A.sr. on 
Sunday (Wliit Sunddy) we reached Diisseldorf. The 
tonm was filled with feast keepers and holiday makers, 
so that only at an extravagant cost could we get our¬ 
selves supplied with rooms ; but there was no alter¬ 
native.*' 

On Monday evening, they arrived at Coblenz, 
and it was an inexpressible relief to be able to send 

at once for Dr. S-, who resided at Ehrcnbreitstcin. 

The effects of this “ weary and anxious journey ” 
were so plainly visible in Sir Edward's weakened 
condition, that for soincv days they were obliged to 
remsdn at Coblenz, and it was not until June 5th 
that they were able to reach Ems, where the rest 
of the party* Were already established. This was 

accomplished in an easy carriage. Dr. S-himself 

accompanying them. His opinion of the case was, 
at first, by no means unfavourable; and he hoped 
that, when the fatigue had passed off, there might 
be sufiicient strength of constitution left to rally from 
the present state of complete prostration. Tliese 
hopes, however, soon proved delusive. For the first 
week, he was able to walk daily to the baths; but 
each day his strength continued to diminish, until 
even this small exertion had to be given up. In a 
letter to her brother, the Bev. £. F. £. Hankinson, 
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who had kindly offered to join iier at £nu$ Lady 
Parry Bays: — * ^ 

** Emi^ June 20, 1855. 

<‘•1 now write to claim your kind offer to cone to our 
help. I cannot conceal from myself that the weakness 
has steadily, and I must say, g^tetly increased, and I 
detect tokens of its extent, which at times startle qie. 
The voice is so altered, and the speech segnetimes so in¬ 
distinct, that 1 can with difficulty understandjiim. There 
is also a certain degree of vail and dreaminess over the 
dear mind. Alas, alas ! my hope is faint as to the 
rallying power that remains, but we know that it may 
be, and, if right, will be. ‘ He who spared not his own 
Son, shall He not freely give us all things ? ’ He cannot 
bear much reading or talking, but we have daily a little 
service together, consisting of a few verses and prayer. 
He is in very frequent prayer himself, but, I think, low 
in natural spirits. Two or three hymns from the * Spiri¬ 
tual Songs* he likes much,— lay my sins on Jesus.* 

* My times are in Thy hands,’ &c.** 

And again: — 

** Ems, June 21, 1855. 

** My tidings must be of steady, and surely increasing 
weakness, and a look, that cannot be mistaken, of failing 
nature. I said to him this morning, after reading a few 
verses of John xiv., *1 do not feel as though this illness 
were for recovery.* * Oh, no,* he said, * I think not.* 

* Are you willing to depart, and go to Jesus ?* ‘Oh, 1 
long for it, 1 long for it, I am sorry to say 1 * ‘ No,* 1 
answered, ‘ not sorry, — and we would fain bo willing to 
let you go, — only pray for us, that we may follow after, 
ami^ with not one lost, be a family in Heaven.’ With 
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great emphasis he saCd, * Not one will be lost, for they 
are all beloved of tl^ie Lord ! * * Wliat a mercy it is,* 1 

added, * that you have not now to seek a Saviour ! * 
Again, with much emphasis, he replied, *Oh, it is indeed ? 
but I have known Him, I trust, long ago, and now my 
whole trust is in Him/ ** 

By the end of June, those of his children, who had 
hitherto been unable to leave England, arrived at 
Ems, so that all his family, with the exceptiou of 
his sailor son and his marned step-daughter, were 
now gathered round him, and the increasing weak¬ 
ness of their beloved parent warned them too 
surely that the closing scene must be near at hand. 
On Saturday, the 7th of July, Mr. Hankiuson writes 
to his father; — 

almost expected, when I last wToto to you, that 
my next letter would tell you that^ it was all over, and 
that our beloved brother had been released from the 
suiferings of the flcsli, and I think you would almost 
expect it also. However, it is not so,—he is still with us; 
but we cannot expect that it will go on much longer : 
indeed, we ought not to desire it, for, from time to time, 
he has renewed and severe trial and suffering; and his 
prayer for himself is, * Father, in Thine own good time 
receive ra^ to Thy mercy ! ’ 

** This mornings we all assembled round his bed, and 
I administered the Sacrament to him. I trust it was a 
comforting and strengthening privilege. He is ready! 
What an inexpressible comfort is this I There is no 
intermixture of doubt in him, or for him. 1 trust that 
the- Lord is with us ; and He will not leave nor Tor- 
sake us. ** 
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In a short conversation with Lady Pariy^ in the 
course of this same Saturday ^norning, he said^ 
earnestly, 1 can only say that in Christ, and Him 
crucified, is all my salvation and all my* desire.” 

Yes,” she said, that is as H|; would have it, that 
all but Himself should be as nothing.” Oh,” he 
replied, ‘‘nothing, nothing,— I sweep^it all away I 
He is all my salvation, and all my desire! ” Again, 
when the conversation turned on the prospect of his 
speedy departure, “ Oh yes 11 for it I my desire 
is to slip away,— to slip into the arms of my 
precious Saviour, and I think I shall soon slip out of 
your hands.” Shortly afterwards, he added, with 
characteristic earnestness, “Mind, let there be no 
death-bed scene! ” She asked if he would not like 
to have his children round* him. “ Yes,” he an- 

• m 

swered, “ but take care, take care ! ” 

Late on Saturday* night he seemed sinking. A 
few words of prayer were oflfered up*al his bedside, 
of which he was conscious, but too exhausted to 
speak, except once, when he was overheard to 
murmur “ the chariots and horses! ” evidently under 
the impression of his own immediate release. After 
a while, however, he rallied, and sank into a quiet 
sleep, which lasted, with only occasional inteiTuptions, 
through the night. That night was the last he ever 
spent on earth. The next morning, at half-past 
nine, on Sunday, the 8th of July, he entered on 
“ the rest which redtaineth for the people of God.” 
His last hours were mercifully free firom pun, and 
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he remuned consfeiout to the last, uotil, with a 
sgentle sigh, the lingering spirit ** slipped,” according 
to his own earnest desire, ** idto his Saviour’s arms.” 
His coum was finished, tfie victory won, and the 
faithful servant entc^red into the joy of his Lord! 

In the course of the same week, the sorrowing 
family left £ms, a place henceforth hallowed to them 
by its many touching associations, and, early on the 
next Sunday, reached Greenwich, bringing with them 
the dear remains. The funeral took place on the 
following Thursday, July 19th.* The following is 
from the pen of a near relative who attended:— 

** London, Jalv 20, 1855. 

** Yesterday pissed off very much as you would suppose. 
It was a large funeral, and well arranged. The proces- 
slop left the Lieutenant-Governor’s house soon after 
twelve. In front of the coffin (on which lay his hut and 
sword) marched a regiment of pensioners, w'ith furled 
flags and crap^ drums. As soon as we left the house, a 
large number of officers, connected with the Hospital, fell 
in from the council-room, and arctic officers not a few, 
— MClure, Collinson, Kellett, Austin, &c. We first 
proceeded to the chapel, where the chaplain rc^ad the 
service, and then to the Mausoleum in the burial-ground 
belonging to the Hospital. His coffin rests by the side 
of the late Governor, Sir Charles Adam, and upon that 
of Sir Robert Stopford. 

** This terminates the sad story. A * mighty man of 
valonr,’ a * father in Israel,* a faithful servant of the 
Lord Jesos, Whose light hath shone brightly before 
men, and whose record is on high, was, on this day, con- 
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signed to his last resting-place anlbog the honoured of 
the earth, and there awaits the m(8*ning of a bright and^ 
glorious resurrection! *** 

A tablet has been erected to his memorv in the 
Mausoleum of the cemetery* at Greenwich, and 
another at Tunbridge Wells, close to that of his < 
first wife. 


**WE BLESS TUT HOLY NAME, O LORD. FOR ALL THY 
SERVANTS DEPARTED THIS LIFE IN THY FAITH AND FEAR ; 
BESEECHING THEE TO GIVE US GRACE SO TO FOLLOW 
THEIR GOOD EXAMPLES, THAT^ WITH THEM, W’^E MAT BE 
PARTAKERS OF THY HEAVENLY KINGDOM.” 
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Page 268. 

Pi:orosED Union in Prayer for the Promotion op 
Kkligion in Her Majesty’s Nayy. 


If two of you shall agree on earth, ns touching anything that 
they shall itsk, it shall be done fur them of my Father which is 
in heaven.”— Matt, xviii, 19 -. 

Th.4.t a very decided change has taken place of late 
years, not only in the physical, but also in the moral 
aspect of the Navy, none who are acquainted witfe our 
Service will entertaiji a doubt, liccognising, in this fact, 
the graciou.s interposition of God, in behalf of the long 
degraded and spiritually destitute Sailor, it appears to 
suggest the duty of uniting in a humble and prayerful 
effort to improve the religious character of our Seamen. 
We desire, therefore, to engage the cordial co-operation 
of aU (whether belonging to the Navy or not) who know 
the value of United Prayer; in order that the hands of 
our Christian friends afloat may be strengtlicncd, a^d 
that an increasing number of tliosc who “ do business in 
groat waters ” may, by God’s blessing, bo brought to a 
knowledge of “ the Truth as it is in Jesus.” 

With a view to further this design, it is proposed that 
on every Sunday morning, between the hours of seven 
and eleven, or as near that time as may be convenient, 
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the spiritual wants dT the NaTj<^l)e brought before the 
Throne of Grace byfull who feel the importance of this 
object; — and the following heads of prayer are respect¬ 
fully suggested:— 

For the Natfy generally, both Officers and Men, 

f 

1. That all bcloi^ging te^ or connected with, the Naval 
ServicA, may entertain an in’^reasing reverence 
for Almighty God; for His Word; and for His 
Sabbaths. 

•2, That all orders of men in the Naval Service, from the 
highest to the* lowest, may be led to entertain a 
serious concern for their souls, and for the spiritual 
welfare of their fellow-men. 

3. That, as professing servants and soldiers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, all may be enabled, by God*s grace, 
to avoid 

A 

Profane or indecent language. 

Sensuality and impurity of every kind. 

Angry or revengeful tcm[iers. 

Disregard of truth. 

Idleness, or want of atteution and zeal in the 
performance of every duty. 

^isifespect or disobedience to superiors. 

Want of courtesy, consideration, and Chris¬ 
tian feeling towards equals or inferiors. 

Every besetting sin or infirmity. 

And, generally, that they may be preserved 
from all the snares and temptations of the 
world, the flesh and the devil ;-^al 80 , that 
iney may be protected from bodily danger, 
and kept in health and strength. 
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4. That the Spirit of God may rest upon thenii^ot only 

to keep them from temptation, and deliver them 
from evil, but Uf** sanctify them wholly ;**—*that 
they may “grow,In grace** daily, “iftid in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ;** 
—that “whatsoever they do, they may do it 
heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ;** an^be 
“ Christ's faithful soldierk and servants unto their 
liv€‘8* end;”—an honour to the sSrrice, and a 
blessing to their country, as well as to the heathen 
and other nations with whom they come into con¬ 
tact;—thus giving evidence that “Godliness is 
prolitable fogr <^11 tilings, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” 

5. And, that all hearts may be raised in thanksgiving to 

Gai> for the blessing that has attended the efforts 
already made for the spiritual improvement of the 
Navy. • 

For Officers in particular, 

1. That the Spirit of Wisdom, Justice,*** Love, and of a 

sound mind ” be given to them in the discharge of 
their arduous and responsible duties. 

2. That they may entertain a ju.'^t sense of their high 

responsibility, as n*gards tlie spiritual as well as 
temporal interests of those over whom they are 
placed. • 

3. That, by their example and influence, they may dis¬ 

countenance everything tending to ** the deroga¬ 
tion of God*s honour and the corruption of good 
manners.^ 

4. That grace may be given to our Chaplains to be 

wise, diligent, and faithful servants of Christ; 
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and that the Spirit of God may abundantly blesa 
their labours^ to the awakening and establishing 
many souls. 


lUuLSCHESTER. 

Francis W. Austen. Admiral. 
Edu'ard Hawker. Vice-ASniral. 
Henry Hope. Hear-Admiral. 
Henry FanshnwCf do. 

Fred. E. Vernop Harcourt. do. 
Wn». Edward Parry, Captain. 
Richard F. Rowler, do. 

Hcnn* D. Trotter, do. 

George C. Blake, do. 

John Monday, do. 

h^ancis laordct, do. 

John Washington, do. 

Claude IL M. Buckle, do. 

Robt. F. Gambler, do. 

James C. Caflin, do. 

JatnVs H. Cockbiim, . do. 

John Richardson, m. d.. 

Medical Jn^pecior. 
James Andcrson.'i6 x>., do. 
Robt. B. Yates, Commander. 
Francis Maude, do. 

George Hope, do. 

Henry Downes, do. 


Hugh Goold, Commander, 
Edmund G. Fishbourne, do. 
Edward 11. Kenney, do. 

Robert Cootc. do. 

Wra. T. Bate, do. ^ 

Wm. R. Pa^me, m. a.. Chaplain. 
Thomas J. Main, m. a., Jij. 
John Adamson, Lieutenant. 
George Atkinson, do. 

Geo. C. Greenway, do. 

Robert Ju|tiec, do. 

John Billingsley, do. 

Geo. B. Btiiibury, do. 

Wm. II Symons, do. 

John I3c Courcy A. A irncw, do. 
Crawford A. D. Pasco, do. 

Frank 11. XAmbeit, do. 

Henrv II. McCarthy, Capt. n.x. 
Colin A> Brt>wning, m. i> , Surgeon. 
Mitchcl Thomson, do. 

Chas. Paget Blake, m. b., do. 
Wm- Bowden, Paymaster |r Purser. 
Arthur Ellis, do. 


December, 1851. 
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l»age 290. 

LECTURE DELIVERED AT JIASLAR, 

June 13, 18o2. 

Acts xxvii. 

The Apostle Paul, having taken advantage of his rights 
as a Roman citizen, to appeal to Cassar, the Roman 
Emperor, against the malicious injustice and violent per¬ 
secution of his own countrymen, the Jews,—it was now 
deterniined to send him as a prisoner to Rome for this 
purpose, although King Agrippa, before whom he had 
made his defence, did, in fact, pronounce him guiltless. 
Moiv honourable and satisfactory evidence of his inao- 
cenee Paul could not have desiretl! 

The chaptiT on which we are this evening entering,— 
one of the most interesting portions of thUliistory of the 
Acts of the Apostles,—contains the account of PauFs 
perilous voyage on IfSs way to Rome; but, before we 
commence it, I cannot help reminding you in how won¬ 
derful and altogether unexpected a manner the Lord’s 
purpose. His promised and declared purpose, that Paul 
should go to Rome, was now about to be accomplished. At 
the very time when, as we are told, he was actually in 
danger of being “pulled in pieces'* by the people, on 
account of his faithfulness to Christ, and the chief 
captain ordered him to be taken by foisce, and brought 
.into the castle for the security of his life,-Sunder these 
^’‘arful circumstances of peril it was that “he was to 

A A 
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bear witness also at^Romc.’* But wbo would have con¬ 
jectured how this wiis to be brought about ? Who could 
have predicted that ):^aul, who pras to be a witness for 
Christ at Borne, should go tlnpre as a prisoner ? Truly, 
“God’s ways are not our waysthey are, indeed, “past 
finding out! ” 

I propose to consider, this evening, the whole account. 
of this remarkable transaction, because it is so full of 
interest, esp^ially to sea-faring people, and because it is 
not easy to divide so connected a story into 8C]>arate 
portions. Let us now endeavour, by God’s blessitig, to 
derive some benefit from it to our own souls. And I think 
that such benefit may be ours, by our considering, with 
serious attention, the conduct of Paul, the servant of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, under the various circumstances of 
difficulty, danger, and trial in w'hich he was ]>laccd. 
And this will naturally lead us to contemplate the faith¬ 
fulness of the Lord to all His promises in behalf of llis 
servants. 

I. Let us look at Paul’s coolness, presence of mind, 
and holy courage, in the midst of the most appalling 
danger. Everybody knows—and some hero may per¬ 
haps know by experience — that a shipwreck in a gale of 
wind, with a heavy sea, and on an unknown and danger¬ 
ous coast, is no light matter. But even those among us 
wbo do, perhaps, know something of this peril can 
form but a very faint idea, of what the danger was in 
Paul’s time, with ill-constructed and badly-found vessels, 
without the art and the discipline which give us such 
great advantage. There can be no doubt that, under 
such circumstances, their danger was even greater than 
ours ; and their hope of escaping with their lives much 
less. In fact, such was their state of peril, that Paul» 
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in describing it, sajs that all ho|)e that wc should he 
saved was taken away,” t. e., hun^nly speaking, there 
seemed no possibility oftescapc, — human means seemed 
unavailing, and the pcople*of the shfp had giwn up all 
hope, seeing no prospect before them but that of certain 
and inevitable destruction I • 

• But now mark the conduct of the servant of God ! 
Imagine a little vessel beating about ampng •shoals, at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, in a gal^ so violent 
that they could carry no sail.* And again, when the 
sailors tried to desert their comrades in the hour of peril, 
and Paul remonstrated against this cowardly conduct, 
then we road, even at the very height of the danger, 
Paul besought them all to take meat, and to be of good 
cheer. Now, this, I say, is an instance of uncommon 
coolness ni\d courageous presence of mind. And what 
did it all proceed from ? My dear friends, the narrative 
does not leave us for a moment*in doubt upon that point. 
It was not mere animal courage, — by which I mean that 
quality which, however valuable, the lower animals 
])osse6S in common with man, and often in a much 
higher degree than man. It was not simply this ; it was 
a holy trust in God ; a firm confidence in His power, 
His mercy, and in the faithfulness of His promises. The 
ground of Paul's confidence may all be summed up in 
one brief sentence of his, “ I believe God, that it shall 
be even as it was told mc.”f Yes, ray frieyds, faith 
in Gpd is the source of the highest order of courage, of 
that moral courage which distinguishes man from the 
brute creation. The promises of God to His people, the 
promises of His mercy and love to all who belong to 
Christ Jesus, His Son, are so numerous, *so strong, so 

• Vcr. 17. t Ver. 25. 
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distiDcty that I do not suppose any reasonable man, who 
believes the Bible to be God’s Word, would, in so many 
words, venture to doubt or di^^uto them. But faith, 
living sciiptural faith, goes farther than this. It is not 
merely an admission of the truth, but it is acting upon it, 
acting up to it ; and \his acting up to the truth is holy 
courage and confidence in time of need. It is not merely • 
saying wo, believe in God’s promises, but showing that 
we believe Uiem, as Paul did, when the time of trial 
comes. It is easy enough to talk of faith in God, whi^n 
all is smooth, and quiet, and safe around us ; but it is 
only the Christian warrior who can say, when the bhuds 
of afiliction and the weaves of sickness or sorrow an* 
beating upon him, ** I believe God, that it shall be even 
as it was told me,”—told me in His IIol}' Word, w’hose 
everv assurance is faithfulness and truth ! Mv dear 
friends, if you wish to posses.< this confidence, this holy 
cou|;agCy cultivate that faith in God’s promises, which is 
alone able to produce it. It is a high and a blessed 
attainment to be able to say from the heart, *^I believe 
God, tliat it shairl bo even as it was told me ! *’ 

And, observe, as a proof that this was a source of 
Paul’s courageous bearing in the hour of danger, that 
he ascribes it all to God. Paul may have bt‘cn, and 
probably was, natfirally a bold man. Ilis whole liistory 
seems to imply that he was. But we do not see here any 
boasting of his natural courage, nor any reference to it. 
God had said to him “ Fear not, Paul,” and Paul dii^not 
fear. God had said, “1 have given thee all that sail 
with thee,” and Paul did not doubt it Self* was wholly 
out of the question,—all had reference to God. Let us 
learn from this, my friends, to ascribe all that we have, 
and all that we are, to Him who has given us all wo 
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haTO, and who }ias made us what* we are. If success 
attend our worldly occupations, if ^ blessing rest upon 
our lawful endeavours, if we are enabled to avoid danger, 
or are safely delivered frcmi it when it comess; in each 
and every case, let us be sure to recognise the eye thai 
watches and the han<l that guards ifs. and let the language 
’ of our inmost souls be ever this, “ Not unto us, O Lord, 
Tiot unto us, but unto Thy name be the ^lory, for Thy 
mercy, and for Thy trutlfs sake ! ” 

II. Next, then, let us notice, as I proposed, how 
faitliful God is to Ilis promises. Paul knew that he was 
dealing with a faithful God, when he said, “ I believe 
God, that it shall be even as it was told me,” and his 
ho]>o was not disappointed. Nor shall the hope of any 
be di>jjppointed, m*1jo lean upon the promises of God. 
The promises of man are full of uncertainty and doubt, 
a constant source of disappointment, in some shape or 
other, and from u variety of causes. How often do we 
see a promise made, jyul wantonly broken ! How often 
does it turn out that a jwu’son is unable ^to [jerform his 
promise ! A thousand contingencies may cause the 
failure of one man’s promise to another. But this can 
never be the case with the promises of God. In God 
there can never l)e either the want of power or the want 
of will. He is both willing and able to fulfil, to the 
uttermost, whatever Ilis word is pledged to accomplish. 
“ He is not a man that He should lie, nor ^the son of 
man that He should repent” ** Hath He said, and shall 
He not do it, or hath He not spoken, aud shall Ho not 
make it good ? ” However adverse the circumstances 
may bo, to all human appearance, however unlikely the 
accomplishment of the divine promises may, at any time, 
seem to our limited apprehension, yet the word of the 
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Lord standcth sure,* and “ not one jot or one little ** of 
what lie hath Fpokcn shall ever fail. It Avaa in tho 
midst of the most appalling danger that the angel of God 
stood by*Paul, and assured him not only of his own 
preservation, but of the safety of every soul embarked in 
that ill-fated ship. ]Kothing could be more improbable. 
Ne peril could well be greater. Probably Paul was the' 
only individual, out of the “ two hundred tljreescore and 
sixteen soivls^ on board, who believed in the possibility 
of their being saved. But the Lord had said it. Ilis 
word was passed, and that was enough. The storm was 
violent, the sea was fearful, and the land was under their 
lee ; but He, at wiiose command the tempest blew' and 
the waves arose, was stronger than they ; “ and so,” w'o 
read, “it came to pass that they escaped all safe to 
land.” 

But now I want you to observe, from tho narrative 
beftwe us, to whom it is that tlio promises of God’s 
gracious protection aro most csi>ecially, if not exclusively, 
made. On thi^^casion w'e are not told that any such 
assurance was given to any but one out of the 276 
persons who were placed in this dreadful jeopardy, and 
that one was the servant of God ! Mark that Avell, ray 
dear friends. One man received a gracious intimation 
that, in spite of the disastrous predicament in which 
their ship was placed, all should end well. The other 275 
received qo such intimation; and tho ground of this 
selection of one roan, out of so large a number, is clearly 
set forth in one expression used by Paul, in encouraging 
his affrighted shipmates. Ho says, “There stood by me 
this night the^ angel of God, whose I am, and whom 
I serve.” There was tho 'secret of this marvellous 
transaction. Yes, my friends, the gracious promises of 
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Almighty God are specially mad^ to those who are 
Ilis, to those who serve Him!« The ‘^eyes of the 
Lord are,** in a special sense, **ovcr the righteous, 
and Ills ears open uut<t their prayers.” it is true, 
indeed, that *‘110 makes His sun to shine on the evil and 
on the good, and sends His rain on the just and unjust 
but, wliile these ordinary gifts of His providence are Urns 
scattered with a liberal and bounteous hand apon all, it 
is to Ilia own servants, to the people of Cjirist, to the 
sheo}) of His dear Son*s flock, that He dispenses, in 
richest abundance, all the blessings both of His pro¬ 
vidence and His grace. To all such he addresses the 
language which he addressed to Ilis chosen people of old, 
** He that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of mine 
eye.”* “Whoso hearkeneth unto me,” says the Lord, 
“ shall dwell safely,”—that, iny friends, is just what we 
all want, — “ shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet from 
fear of evil.” f 

Let me draw your, attention to another circumstance 
well worthy of our notice in this account of Paul’s 
shipwix'ck. God not only promised him that his own 
life should be spared, in this great peril, “but,” said the 
angel, ** God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee.*' Mark that expression, “hath given thee,” clearly 
implying that it was for Paul’s sake that God was pleased 
to spore their lives,—-very likely in answer to Paul’s 
prayers; for.wc know “ that the effectual, fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availcth much ” with God; and thus, 
there can be no doubt, it often happens that the wicked 
derive important benefits from being associated or con¬ 
nected with Christians. God often confers important 
benefits on the world at'large, in the course of His 

* Zt'ch. ii. 8. t Prov. I 33, 

A A 4 
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general purpose to benefit Hie own people. The wicked 
city of Sodom woul<| have been spared, could ten righ¬ 
teous men have be^ fouud within it. The I^rd said, ** I 
will not destroy it |br ten's sake.” And thus, my dear 
friends, it is a highland holy privilege to be related to 
the servants of God,to be the children of pious parents, 
or to b8 connected with pious partners in life. Many a * 
husband, ,no doubt, has been spared, and savoii, and 
blessed, in piSy to his pious wife, or his godly children. 
It is a privilege to be cotiiKK*ted with the friends of (xod 
in business, to dwell near them, to be assuciatetl with 
them in the various circtlii)Atanc(‘.s of life, whether pros¬ 
perous or adverse. God, who crowns them with h>ving- 
kindness and tender mercies, often fills the ubodi^s of their 
neighbours and friends with the blessings of peace and 
salvation. 

And then, again, wc may hero remark, that it is 
possible for a pious man, like Paul, so to eonduct liiinself 
in the various trying scenes of life^ the agitations, diffi¬ 
culties, and tomptations of this world, as to conciliate tlie* 
favour of worl'dly men, without coin[»romisiiig one prin¬ 
ciple of Christian duty. “The soldiers* counsel was to 
kill the prisoners; but tlic centurion, willing to* save 
Paul, kept them from their purpose.’* Paul’s conduct on 
board the ship, the wisdom of his advice, the courage and 
prudence ho displayed in the midst of the most appalling 
danger, and, probably, the belief that he under the 
divine protection and blessing,—all these considerations 
disposed the centurion to save his life; and thus, for 
the sake of this righteous man, the lives of all the 
prisoners were spared. And all experience shows that 
consistent Christian conduct, however despised and ridi¬ 
culed by worldly and wicked men, will, especially in 
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times of difficulty and trial, secM, in the end, the 
respect and esteem even of thos^who know little or 
nothing of the power* of Christianity in their own 
hearts. 

And, lastly, let me direct your attention to the fact^ 
tliat no assurance of dirinc help^and protection made 
' Paul careless in the use of proper means for his ptasenra- 
tion. W'c have seen this on several oGcasiens in the 
course of this history, but in none more strikingly than 
in this shipwreck. To say noting of PauFs prudent 
remonstrance, and advice to them not to sail at all, you 
may eb.^erve the same wise ]:ffecaution in the use of 
means, even after he had received the assurance of the 
Lord’s protection. When the crew of the vessel were 
about to des(.Tt the ship in their boat, Paul did not look, 
quietly on, as if it were of no importance whether they 
went away or not; but he said to the centurion, “Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” A»d in 
the same way, when Jhey had been fasting so long as to 
reduce ilioir strength, Paul said, “I pray you to take 
some meat, for this is for your health ; ” and this, thougli, 
ill dependence on God’s p^omi^c, he could, immediately 
and witli the utmost confidence, add, “there shall not an 
hair fall from the head of any of you ! ** 

From this we learn that we have no right to neglect 
the means for accomplishing any lawful pur|>ose. How¬ 
ever certain an event may be in the divine coynscls, and 
however distinctly revealed and promised, yet man’s 
agency is always necessary and projier. The means are 
determined as^wcll as the ciiQ, and the one will not be 
secured without the other. And, remember, the same 
is true as to God’s counsels In regard to our salvation. 
The end is not determined without the means. As God 
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has ordained that His people shall bo saved, so llo has 
also ordained the means. He has ordained that they 
shall use His Word, llis ordinances, prayer ; He has 
ordained^ that they shall re^lcnt, shall believe, shall bo 
holy, shall bring forth the fruits of repentance, faith, and 
holiness, and thus shall be saved. To the diligent use of 
means God has pronkise^d His blessing, and, without* 
these meiais, no blessing is to be expected. Therefore, 
says the Apostle, **work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling,**— here is the exhortation to man’s 
diligence,^and thpn he adds (not as an encouragement 
to idleness, but as a stimulus to exertion) “/or it is Go<l 
that worketh in you both to will and to do of Ills good 
pleasure.** 

And now, my friends, we have seen with what holy 
confidence, wdth what cool, undaunted courage, the 
servant of God can meet the most appalling danger. 
We^have seen, too, how faithfully the Lord ]>erform.s Ilis 
promises to His people. And this applies to all God’s 
faithful scrvai^ts as much as to Paul. And is not this 
confidence — is not this assurance'of safety worth pos¬ 
sessing ? — to be able to say, “ I know that God is iny 
friend, friend that sticketh closer tlian a brother,*— 
His I am, and Him I serve, and, therefore, 1 know that 
His eye continually watches over me, that Ilis hand is 
ever stretched out for my good, — I know tliat,*como 
what will,«lct the storms of affliction blow upon mo ever 
so rudely. He who said to Paul, in tho midst of the 
tempest, * Fear not 1 * will magnify His power in my 
deliverance, will, certainly, .make 'all ,things work 
together * for my best, my eternal welfare ? ** Yes, my 
dear friends, and we shall soon, very soon, need all that 
holy confidence, all that assurance of the divine love und 
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protection, wliich none but the ^rvants of God can 
experience. It is an easy thing, grhile life, and health, 
and prosperity, are grafted to us, to treat these matters 
lightly, and view them With indifference ; but oh ! let 
us look ahead, my friends, let us look beyond the present 
moment and the present scene ! ^he present moment is 
gone while we are talking about it. The present sgene« 
will change before we are aware of it. All may be 
smooth, and calm, and quiet with you noiif,Jbut what do 
you do at sea, when all is smooth, and calm, and quiet ? 
Why, you j^t your rigging to rights, you repair your 
sails, you set all in order, While you have the opportunity: 
and wliy ? Because you know very well that the calm 
will not last for ever, that it cannot last long, and, 
therefore, you prepare for the next gale, and the next 
lee shore ! My dear friends, I beseech you, “ by the , 
mercies of God,” to do the same by your souls ! How¬ 
ever smooth and unrufiled may be the ocean of yo»fr life 
now, it cannot always be so. Even in this world, the 
storms of afiliction will come, the billow’s of trial will 
beat upon you, the rude blasts of suffering will assail 
you. It is the common lot of humanity, and you cannot 
be exempt from it. And, even then, you will find that 
to lean upon any but your God for comfort, strength, 
support, and help, is but to lean on a broken reed. But, 
my dear friends, a much worse, a much more terrible 
storm is at hand. “Upon the wicked Goc^ shall rain 
snares, fire and brimstone, and an horrible tempest.** 
The impenitent and unbelieving sinner is described here. 
Yes, my friends, that will be a storm indeed! a storm 
against wlych no human art, or learning, or device of 
any kind can prevail to shelter you! Against that 
storm, with all its terrific and eternal consequences, there 
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is but one thing can shield you,— looking unto jesus,** 
— laying bold of the Lord Jesus Christ by Faith,— 
committing your souls to Him,* as your Saviour-God. 
This is what you must do to*secure yourselves against 
the storm of God*s righteous indignation. Kvery other 
refuge will prove refuge of lies,” whenever that 
sto^in comes. As, in the days of Noah, the ark was the 
only |»l.ice of 8<M*urity when the flootls of God’s anger 
poured down "sn this sinful earth, so, beliete me, Christ 
will be the only Ark which will tK\’ir you harmless in 
that more tremendous flood, w'hcn ** iiuHgnation and 
w'rath, tribulation and anguish,” shall be poured upon 
every soul of man tliat has not fled to the liopo set 
before it in the (io>]>el! Would to (iod, niy friends, I 
could, by any words of mine, persuade you to come into 
this Ark, and at once! You know not w'hen the storm 
may come. Be, then, always ready. That is the way, 
and the only way, to be always safe. Oh, do not trifle, 
do not linger, do not live on, day l;^y day, half-aud-lialf 
Chri.-tians, meaning well, jKThaps, but not acting boldly 
and decisi%x*ly, iiaviiig no real dealing with Christ, no 
personal transaction With tlie Saviour of sinners, and, 
therefore, securing to yourselves uo interest in llis 
great salvation I Oh, be wise in time! The Lord 
Josus is now inviting you to come to Him. His message 
of mercy is before you. 1 beseech you, my friends, 
if you httY© never coriio to Christ before, come to 
€Hm now! Hear His gracious voice, “IIo, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters! ” Believe that 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners!” 
Show that you 'do believe it, by acting up to it. The 
Lord Jesus stands ready to save all who will bo saved, 
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all who will come unto God by*him. “Oh, it is a 
blessed thing to belong to Christ, to be his people! 
The hairs of tlieir head* arc all numbered, and the Xord 
cares for every one of them. They are all kept on earth 
till they are ripe and ready for glory, and not one moment 
longer. No disease can touch tli6m till the Lord gives 
the word ! ”* \('hen they come to their deathbed, “jthe 
everlasting arms** are round about them^ an<L“make all 
their bed in their sickness.** And, when they die, they 
breathe their last in their Kedeemer*s arms, they fall 
asleep in Jesus, and are at once carried, like Lazarus, 
in Abraham's bosom. In life and in death the true 
Ijeliever realises, in his own liajipy experience, the ful¬ 
filment of that sweet promise relating to Christ, “a man 
shall be as an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest; as rivers of water in a dry place, as 
the shadow of a grrat rock in a weary land.** f Oh, my 
friends, make that Alan, the God-man, Christ Jesus,^'^our 
“ hiding-place from the >vind,’* your ** covert from the 
tempest,” and you may say ;— 

•* Then, h‘i the wildest storms arise, 

Jjct tempests mingle earth with skies,— 

No fiiutl shipwreck shall I fear, 

13ut all luy treasures with me l>car. 

** If thou, my Saviour, still be nigh. 

Cheerful J live, and cheerful die ; 

Secure, when mortal comforts flee. 

To tind ten thousand worlds in tuek 

* Rev. J. Ryle. f Isaiah, xxxii. 3. 


TUE END. 
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** Too much praise cannot be 

afS'itnle*! cloariu'KK with ivliteli tlki* 

nuMH uf HtuiihiinB that tliis \eluini' (Hui- 
tainx {» dr:iH-ii un, ntul to tho (ihluxiry 
whifh iidlftcD'd tlu'ni. Kvor>' iiiilv Ira- 
Tcnwfl h> oarh piirtx is remr<leil; fxpr> 
anliiisU Mini hird that Tvll lirforp tlie 
iniitH of the s|iort»nM>n is notuil. and 
llic woiithl lit fiNM) which llicy ulTonlcil. 
There ix oven a omniurotlx'o table of the 
anuxini of tr-oi>o titkeii in the variuux 
cx|M>>IIUon8 Hiniv IHli), There are lUxo 
tlie more in>)Mirtant lalmlar rextilte of llie 
author's olMcrvations as niaster of tlie 
vessel. Tlio inuxlinum ami ininiiniiin of 
the thonninnetor Uiiriii); every month; 
the readiiitrs of oil the mure dcUoale in- 
alnimeiits: meteoroloineal oreurreni'es; 
the lo? of the siiip's cruise.- all to simply 
aiitl clearly rclaled as to inform an well 
■a Interest oven the (ceneral reader, while 
to the i^fassion they make a special ap¬ 
peal. what we may term the dointMitlc 
ulstory of the vessel and her imnuies Is 
XDosl pleasantly related—every small de¬ 
tail wnieli broke the monotony of their 
life; the various plans devised and carried 
out liy the ofHreni for Uie anutuuiment as 
well as the inatructlon uf the men.” 

GLOiIR. 


** Among the incidents of Arc¬ 
tic I'litert'rise whiet^have for so many 
>e:irs i'aiise<l t*ohlii' attention to veer con- 
stMiith towards the Ntwtl^ not the least 
intert'xtinR is tiiat act of international 
rourtesjenhaiiosd Iw the circumatanoes 
ot tlie iiioinent at which it took place.— 
till' n'storation to the Hritish Nax'y l>v the 
l•u^c^ 1 nlellt of the I'nitefl States of one of 
the esplorinR vessels nhundoned in the 
iii‘. and most Inmilsoroely eoni'erted by 
our American brethren into a present to 
UiiMii Victoria. AiKUt, howei'er, ftom 
tlie xtaviul iiiu>r«>st tlms imparted to the 
RfMihtt*-, an account of the expedition in 
wlilcii that vessel was emogeii mrma a 
valiiidile fealtire in tho liisniry of An^c 
ex|i1orslioii. and is, indeed, indlspenaablc 
to its coiniileteness. Surli an account has. 
fortuiia'elv, been preserved in the form 
Tiioit reliable and moat acceptable, that pf 
a ioiiriial keiit from day to by an In- 
tciliK-eiit otHcer eoimecteil with the expe¬ 
dition ; nor will this Journal lose any of 
iu at tnu'tion and trustworthiness in the 
reailcr's eyes, beratisB it was by the writer 
of it intended to lie essentially private, as 
nothin)? was Airther firum lils thoughts 
than its publication.** 
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Oqitiun Snow wou formerly enaaired in M>rt<» ot thiniru and la. |>'.e. than in the 
the Arrtir Searchiiitf Kai>ediil»iti, uihI wan informatiun whnn lie l■orlv^■^■^. 

theatuhorof uneor|lhe UhiL* that were tie -«-emu in know and to hoe the m-.i in 
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aeeme to be hill of the gallant and lender ' vanou* *iorm» and iiiuiHet.\ w ith that 
aptrit which artuaUnl «o i<ian> of Ihe |ier< atranae en(*tv>, and that ji.c-nni for wild 
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Spbctatok. — “A Kobineoii- 

Cmsoc at I le of narration, and u hind of 
roofrh and pirturew|Ue treatment, auutain 
the uitereat of the naiitM*:!! >1’ writ'ilonu 
niore than miiiht be supikumhI- Die wild 
and violent weather of the Falkluiul I'e 
land*, with the damrera of their navlfni* 
tlon, and the iieeuUar character of the 
River Plate, have a novelty beyond the 
common run of viwnufiiir The ad\en> 
tures in TIens del rneiioare \er.v intercut* 
iii{r. That rctfinn ia perliaiM the most 
extraonlinary < in tlie world, firiini the 
manner in which the wafer InUfivecis i)ie 
land. It is about aw fresh a idiiee .i* a 
traveOer can ko to; for. except Fltxroy. 
In Ids celebrated smveyliifr voyaire, we 
qnmtlon wliether anyone ha* (pine oier 
more ground—or rauier water—than our 
author. The real datwers of the navlga* 
tioii fhnn rocks, shnuls, wimhi, and 
vrtaditig ohannela. ara Inereawed to the 
tmaginatfim, from the mlstniAt which 
aeameii have ever IMt Iter these wah-rs, 
since tlie Aral rtretimnavlgatur passed 
tlirough the Biralta which bear his name, 
even when tlic diseovery of Magellan wae < 


supcrst'ilftl bv tbu (Ltubliiii; of 
Horn. Nor ore Ihe a<imil incidents 
wilhoill atlr.u*tion. TIic little AUt-n Har* 
tUu*r eiH'ouniemI much r»Utflk urather, 
and escaiwd many ihuV«'crii. <:a|«tain 
Snow's iiiterroarse with the Fui'Kian* ex* 
liihits man in as uneotddriicitied a nltae 
as he well ran be; for the v.tuives of all 
aims and sexes wereqnlie Atted. asrCKsrds 
ivmiuiiie, fbr ibu earl> ilu>s of I'annilse. 
JetutHft Butt 0 H himself was discoverefi, 
alter the kittle of some iiiiarter of a reii- 
tiiri, retaining a knowle<l«e of KiiKlish 
words, a rciiiembraitce of Knclaml, and 
a sense of wiiat was due to tlie presence 
of laiiies (Airs, ttnow was on hoard); but 
WH* uiiwllilng to go hack to Kngtand, or 
let anyone else go. The country, as well 
aw the t’.iptain's deaerlptions, aa in the 
enirmviinni from hi* sketches, atipeam 
more ideuMint and fruitful than t)i« mind 
suiqioMfs nun lie the case In Tlerra del 
Fuexo: e\en the spot where poor Gar* 
diner perisited, with its ominous nigne of 
Shirottfion £t«y, looks green and agreeabh* 
ill the plate.” i 


Lc^don : LONGMAK, BKOWN, and CO., Faternoater Bow. 
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John FUMali; iUwontodJto a SeriM 
of Tircntr*ft>iir oiliciiial KodiliuOi ojr 
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)irli«m.ad.elotli. 

LadoOiuVfIsraUd*f Own Book: 

A Ccril««tion of Bedpeo from varloua 
Books wid vsrtoot Coontries. Stoamd 
IAIMon. Fcp.0vQ.Ss.4ld. 

The Boy. CaaoB Dolo’o Bomeitle 

UtBfgy Slid Fsmllf Chaplain. In Tiro„ 
Psrtsi Pan 1.ChurchBeri'iflessdaptefl 
Air DoiUMtic Use. with Prayers for 
Bvary Day of the Weak, aetocted ftnm 
the Book of Oommoa rnqrer; Past 
II. an appropriate Sennoo for Every 
>4iHiday in the Year, Second Edition. 
Post 4to. Sts. i 81s. lid. calf: or 

ia. Ifls. moraoBO. 

f The F«Mtr.T'CB*i»LikiN, ]2t. 
Separately ^Tsa^^^^avto IrfTcaoi. 

BsoiM.—Algion in ISfff: Xti 

AcoosalbiUty, Clhnate, and Resanrces 
described with cmuccU reierence to 
KmcUidi Invalids; with details of Re> 
ersatlon obtainable in ita NeiriMwur* 
hood added for the nseof TraveUers in 
neneral. By the Bev. B. W.L. Uavunw 
al.A*Oxon. Poet8\*o.6e. 

Delabeeke.—Boport oa tho Oeo- 

lonr bt Cornwall. Bavon. and Weal 
Homerset. By Sir H. T. InubanncHB. 
F.B.S. With HaiHi.F1alea. and Wood- 
cats. 8vo. 14s. 

Bayy <Dr, J.>—Tbo and 

^his Friend; or, Ptscstory Colloquies 
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TIw AnglorifithoLoke Diotrietf; 
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tn Jamaica. By P. H. Goan, Esq. 
With Plates. Poet Kvo. 14 s. 

OxwiliedL—liotterf lirmii DeUii 

dnrtiiKtlieStcfe. ByH.H.QRB&taBD, 
j^^oUOicM^Aiinit. Post Pro. 

OfOiB.*—Lirei ot the MieMni 

of England. By Mra. VatT Ajotb 
ET xnrt Gannn, Editor of the LtOm 
efMoifolatiaitkiKtrfim le d fm . With 
Bnmaroas Poitraita. Comfial* In e 
vola. poet Pro. Ifla. 6d. each. 
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Oee)fo^>4ho OmelStioii of ?]fp- 

ideel Ferae. By W. R. Gbovb, Q.C., 
VJL ero. 7 hr 


OBrsoy.—Ot Xioiiii tafl Hoari 

IP.: IMiw a SeeoiHl Serlea of HiaUv 
lioalSlEaei^. to the Mar. mbs fi. 
Giturn.MJL Fcp.Sro.6a. 

Spoiii^eBoBrwtioiUi; mr^SsiinlM 
BAn the Leeeam>Koo^ Edited by 
Ear. J. H. Qpiunnr. (btMni Svo. fla. 

Gwllt't SomolonpdlE of AiobdU 

teelare, BmoHcal, Theerettoal, and 
PracSkaL to JonrK Oanu. With 
mem than l,m Wood tograviniia. Bout 
Mgnahy J.S.Owu;t. S«ii.4te. 

Birr (ArehdoMon).—Vlio life 

of LaUMr,. in Forty<et|dit lUatorical 
Enanrings. By OoatAT Koaio. 
WiA toplanntiona by Arelnleii^ 
HaBB and SevaBBaK WivBWona. 
Fell. 4to. S8a. 

Birftrd.—OUflOf XiokMlA&gtlo 

Baonarratt: With Transfauloiui of 
many of hit Poema and Leltei* : al'M> 
Memoira of Savonarola, Keipluiel, ainl 
VlttoiiaColonna. UK- JoiiitS.HaBro8i>, 
E^., 1>.C.L., F.ILS. Sefttnd EtUUen, 
revuiHl; srithis Plates. Svois.Hvo.flto. 

ninstmtioiiST Aiebiteotiinl ond 

IMctorlcal, of tlie Genius of Eichael 
Angelo HaomarroU. With Desniutlons 
of the Plates, by the Uotnmendatore 
Caviira: C. B. CoCBBaBLis Esq., ILA.; 
andJ.S.11aBtoaiKEsq.,O.C.L., F.Jt.S. 
Folio, 7m. 6^ half'boand. 

HarnioiC —Tho light of the 
Fom; or. Connaele from the Sick-Bed 
of R.]|. By the tok. W. HaaRnos, 
M.A., Bomeetie Obi^pialn to the 
Badteee of Cambridge. Fop. flvo. fls. 

Hairy Bieoper'i Stable Talk 
and Table TaUc: or. Speetaclee fur 
Young Bpprtamen. New EdHlon, :! 
vola. Sve.l*iaitnlt, its. 

Harry Hieepir.—The Honting* 

FMd. to UaBBT Hihotbb. Wftl< 
TwoPlatee. Fcfi. Bvo. 5e. half-bound 

Harry Eioorer. — Praetieal 

Horsemanship. EMomf JOKrira; nrtth 
S Plates. Fc^. Bto. 5e. half-bomid. 

Barry HleoPor.p-Thf PoAet aad 

the Stod ( or. Fraocteel Hbite on the 
JfaoagmnaiitortheStalda. toNsBBT 
HnoTBB. Pep. Svo. Portrait, Sa. 

Barry Hloofir.^*d7ho Stod, Br 
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CommlMloB, and Author of the Reporte 
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2i!& lUuetrationiL engraved 
on Wood. Crown (hro. ITe. od. 

Ckfl. Hawkei^i Instraetifliui to 
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W.L.Hawbuii. With Poirtrelt,Flatee. 
aodWoodcute. 8vo.tle. 
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riodato the iTeaent Time. TogeUier 
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Great firlt^.dM^ 8vu.2Sk 
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Physiology* By SWBfairBT BimLavn. 
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Svq. 2 <s. 


Hooker’s Mosemn of XetmoBBie 
Botany iior. Popular Guide to tim 
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GardmiaOTKew. lfliao.la. 

Hookor aad Araott’o Brifiak 
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Seventh Emtlon. wKa Additiona and 
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iUostnrtive of the Utubcittitooaa 


The Hein of Chortidgk: A 

Novel. By OnvaxsB Auaon. 3 vols. 
IMst tivo. Ills, ed, 

) Bir Jolm Hondtol’f OafUBOB of 

p Astronomy. Fifth Kdftlon, revised 
and corrected to the exiaUng state of 
MtroDoinIca] knowledge; Plates 
and Woodeuta. Svo. 1 m. 
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HvmVdUfs Cosmos. Tnndsitod, 
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Hunphroys.*-?tntbled of Our 
LonL UltimlBatad and ornamented In 
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Himt—aMOsrOliOd on Light la 

Ita Chamleal Balatla|s; emhmcina a 
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■OB, Eaq., British CmiRulfor tW Dlirht 
^ Ifiafta and the laland of Arnaado 
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the Emplogmieiit ol Woman I— 

k Smau •/ CHAain, CaUioUe and Pro* 
tnwat, abroMl mad at Hoaie. Seeemd 
JUitum, with new Prtihce. Pqp. a*«. U. 
2. n* CoMMOKioM of L*aaDa! A Sceoml 
l^ecturc OB the hocial Empioxaieati ot 
Woinea. Fcp. Ovb. 3*. 

Joqiioiiiot*i COmpondiiun of 

Chronoloar: Gontalniug the moat lm« 
ponrtanfe IntM of lienaral Hiidory, Po* 
fltlod, EeclaalaaUc^^ and Llteian*, 
ftom the Creation of the World to the 
end of the Year 1S4. Poet dvo. 7a. W. 


r8vo.7a.6d. 


JooiiemAt *8 itChroBology for 

ddiaob; ContafaiiiiR the moat impcH^ 
tant Ihttea of Cenrral Hlatoiy, Politf* 
cal. EiolmliiatiGal, and Litar^. from 
the Creation of the World to tho end of 
tJu> Year J887. Fcp. Svoi, 8a. 8d. 

Lord JofEroy'B CSontributitnu to 

The Edinburgh. Beyiew^ A New Edi¬ 


tion; Woodouta. Fcp. 8ro. 7s. 6d. 

Tbo Letten of o Batrotiied^ 
Fep. 8V0. price to. doth. 

Lottan to nijr Unknown Z!riaiido. 
EjrsLADT, Author itfAeflera on JFaii* 
puMM. JFVwrfiljBilil^. Pqi, 8vo.to. 

Lotton OB SappiBOM, tddiMMd 

toaFriend. Br the Author of tocteoa 

totHt PntenoKnlHade. Fqi.8vD.Qk 

L.B.L. —Tko Footieol Works of 
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Tluori^iad 
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Br. U&< 

Praetlre of 
tampt to _ 
tioiw of QoribnfiLc opod > tglb6iticol 
Otooiiila: BelJiRlm w» 3M EAim of 
the naan af HorUauhtrt^ murh en¬ 
larged ; irm W Voodmta. tiro. lOs. 

Xhr. JFolm Uadl^t Introdnetioii 

toBotdnjr. New Edition, with'omo* 
tioiu and eoirioiie Additluna. i vole. 
^8ro. with Pli^.apd Woodonta, Ms. * 

linv^.—Anthologift Oxoni. 

•nsle, eivc FlorC'.'wlum eXusiboa imet- 
icie aivenornm Osoni«»lain OrwcU 
et LatlnU daceeiAuil*. Cumnte Qvu- 

XI.1IO XunrooB. 1C.A. 9m. lU, 

Loriiiwx's Lettdn to a Toong 

Ifaeter Uaiiner on some Botdwts con- 
aeoted wltli hJa CaUteff. Fep. Hvo. 
t>r^5e. 6d. 

Loudon’s EnejdopaBdin of Oar- 

deninf: Cotnprtainv the Thef>i 7 and 
Practtce of Hortimltan. Floriniltnre, 
Aborii’nltare. and Laixwo^MKiardeii- 
big. With 1,000 Woodonte. Svo. £0e. 

Londm’s Ea^elopssdia of Trees 

and Shrnbe, or ^toiwfwa at PrnrtUie- 
ttmSritanniftm abridged: Coninining 
the Hartb Tree* and shnbe of Great 
Brltabt. Native and Poreten, Menti- 
fteally and Ptmnlarly DeeenbtM. Vr Ith 
nboBt 2,000 Woodenta. Sra SAa. 

London’s Baoydopssdia of Agri¬ 
culture : Cocan^nie the Theon' and 
Practice of the Vunanon, Tnuiafer, 
Laying-out. Improvement, and Sfa- 
aagament of Lamied Prcqmty, and of 
the Cultivation and Economy of tJie 
Animal and Vagetabla Prodoftions of 
A^oultore. with 1,100 Woodinite. 
fK’o. 31a. Od. 

London'sXnniilopsBdiaofFlants; 

Compriaing w Speellic Cliaracter, 
Description, Culture, Hlatory, Applii'a- 
tfob in tha .Arta, and ovary other de- 
almUe Particolw reapeemw all the 
FUii^ fbund In Or^ Britatn. With 
onwards of 13f9W Woodcuta. S^t*. 
IBiceS8.lSB.ed. 

Londoa’p Xaejolopsdis of Cot¬ 
tage, Fann, and Villa Ardilteeture and 
Furniture. New Edition, edited^ 
Mra. Lovnov; udtii mora than 2.0W 
Woodcuta. S«o.68a. 

Loadon’s Bortns Britnniricns * 

_ ^m. ^ . m __ _A-aa ^O_mil_ M _■ 



■rs. Leaden's Ls^o Country 

ComponJon: or, >Iw to EnW a 
Ctwntrr l4(h Bi^onally. Fourth 
Edition. Pcp.Svu. &a. 

Xrg, London’s Amntenr Oor- 

(leno-V CaUmdar, onUonthlv Guide to 
what ahould be avoided and dime in a 
Garden. Hecnnd Bdition, revised. 
Crown Svo. with Woodcuta, <a. fid. 

Low’s nemonts of Pmotieal 

Agriculture; compreheiuliiig the Cul¬ 
tivation of Planta, tlie Husimudry of 
the liomeetie Animals, and the Keo- { 
noniy of the Farm. New Edition; i 
with sew Woodcuts. Svo. Sis. < 

Mocnnlay. •— Speeohes of the j 

i lUshtHtm.liordMACiviaT. Correrieil j 
! by llinanu'. Heo. iSs. j 

Ktoanlay. —> The History of | 

England Orom the AeeeMlon of Jatni'H 
IJ. liy tile Ulj^t Him. Lord Ma- ! 
csriJiY. New Edition. Vt>a. 1. tuul 
J1. Hvo. S2 b. : Vols. III. and 1V. afix. j 

Lord Kaeanlay’o History Of Eng- I 

land from the ArceHsinn of James il. I 
i New Edition of the flrst Four Voluntei j 
I of the Octavo Edition, revised and < 
j corrected. 7 vols. postiivo. Os. each. I 

Lord llaeanlay's Critieal and > 

Mlstorhnl Essays contributed to Tiie 
i Kdlnburgh Review. F<mr Editions;— 

* i. A LiBasaT EnmoM (the Stgkth), in 

3 vela. (hro. prut 36*. 

7. Complete in Okb VoLvax, with Por¬ 
trait sad Vif^nettr hqware eronu 
hvo. prire 2Ja. vloUi, or aOi calf. ^ 
3. ADotber New Enmua, m 3 iol«. fi:p 
tivo. price 3ta. eloUi 


6iwt_ 

bylba. 


4. Wie PsosLE's KtiiTtoN, la 3 rol*. 
crowB thro, price thi. cloth. 

Maoanlay. — Lays of Ancient 

Home, with Ivrp and the drmodu. Itv 
the Khrht Hon. Lord MACAn.A\'. 
New Edition. Ifimo. price ta. fid. cloth; 
or 10s. fid. bound in morocco. 

LoifdXaoaiilay*s Lays of Ancient 

Rcme, With nunwrous lllustrationi, 
Ch^nal and ftnm the Antique, drawn 
on Wood by George boharf, jun. Fep. 
ito. Sis. boards; or 4Sa. bonod in 
morocco. 

Xao Boaald.—Poems. By Ooorgo 
MacDohau), Author of ITitMu amd 
WUkont. Pcp.Sro.7a. 




iLUBXD nr £ORaiCijr,^Bo^, co. * Id 


Mae Donald. Withk and 

'VVlthtmt: A I>raniBtie Poem. By 
OxouaBMjtjCDovAX.D. Fcp.Svo.te.ed. 

Mae Dongall. — The Tiftary tA 

War llUiatrated numerousExavplei 
Bom Ilialury. 1^ LieatenanM^«onel 
Mac ItocGALL, Commandant of the 
Stuff Civlkffe. Second BdUktn, ravlaed. 
l*iwt vSvo. with Plana, 16 b. Od. 

Mae DongalL—The Campaign! 

of Hniiilibal, arraiutiHl and critically 
conaidered, cxttriHudy for the iiae of Btu- 
detit* uf Military History. By Lieut.* 
Col. P. L. l>oi}OAi.l«,Ca«uiniindaiit 
of the StatPe^Uam, Pont i«vo. 7 h. Oil. 


Ma^ldze. >77Bei)u; 


Supplement, 
niaata, 55 b. 


cfotli; half* 


lagnxze. ■w/JW 
and itBlnatryutiq 

P^Piti^ J 


ee; Ita Jtnte 

. :^J<IH]rF)iAK!U 
pm a Poittattor 
RSvfi. MMid. 


M^Dongall. — The Eventful 

Voynecof U.M. Diacoorry ffWp Kesulntc 
to the Arrtw Ufffwtm in emreh of Str 
John Frani^ttn und tMe Miumg Vi'er* 
of H.M, iMfcoreritiShipn Krebu'^ and 
'f error, iS'iS, I-nVS, Iftai. ByOroHUKF. 
M'Uot'OAi.i.., Master. WlUi a coloured 
j Chart, IllnatratiniM in Litlio»rraphy, 

‘ and Woodcuts. Mvo. Sis. 

. Sir James Mackintosh’s Misoel- 

lancous W^rks : JiiclodinK Ids Contri- 
' t'Ulions til The Ediuburith Bevlew. 
Cunipliite l:i Due Volmno; with Por¬ 
trait and Vi.nfictte. square (Town N\'o. 
i Sis. i’lolh; or .NOs. bound iu calf; or In J 
I S Tols. fcp. bvo. Sts. 

' Sir James Mackintoshes History 

1 of £ni;land (hnn the Earliest Times to ; 
the final Estab'ishinentoftlic Jtcfunu- | 
atlon. 3 vols. 8vo. 2li. ; 

^ Maeleod.—The Elements of .Po¬ 
litical Economy. By Hksky Dvxhiko 
MACLXO p.Bnrrlsier-at-Law. 8vo. 10s. 

j Maeleod. — The Theory and 

Praoth'e of BaiiklnR: With tho Elc- 
i, ntentary Princitilea of Cumnuy, IMm, 
t'redit, and Exchtuitm. By Hkxbv 
I a DP!rNiMn\Uci.BOO,llaRiBter-at-Law. 

S vols. royid thro. SOs. 

|UM*CaIloeh*s Dietionaiy, Prse- 

1 tical. Theoretical, and Historical, of 
1 Commerce, and Oomnwrchd Narl- 


Mrs. Mareevs CenffortatioBe en 

Natural Philoaophy, in which the Bs* 
men ta of that Sdenoa are famUiarly eS- 
plalscd. Thirteenth Edition eylined 
and corrected: with St Plates. 

Svo. price lOk M. 

* ^ ^ 

Mrs. Mareet*s Cemvena'fiena en 

rhemistryMn whMh HBsdnemeota of 
that .Science m fiuniliarl^ aplMned 
and illustrated^ Experlmenta. New 
Edition, improvsa. Svola.lbp.Sro. Ms. 

Martinaan. — Studies of .Chzis- 

tianiiT: A Scries of OrifUnal Papers, 
now nrst collected, or New. By JaXBO 
ABTixBAU. Crown Ovo. 7s. 6d. 

Martinean. — Endeavours after 

the Clirlstlan Life; PIsoourses. By 
J * VKH MARTtSKAr. S Tola. pOBt 8VO. 
prito 7s. AL eadi. 

Martiuean. — Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
IcN'teil iindedited byjAWisM artutkac. 
JClercHth EdituiH, 13mo. Ss.^. cloth, 
or 5ft. culf; F}ftk EeUtfoa, Sana. la. 4d. 
cloth, or la. 8d. roaa. 


Martinean.—Miseellaniee: Oom- 

prising Eiffiu'a chiefly rellgloua and 
controvenniL ByJAjasMiiknaXAV. 
Crown Svo. Ui. 

Manndax^e Seientifle and Ute- 

rary Treasuiy: A new and pmlar 
KncycloiNediaof Setenoe and the Bwllea- 
Lettrea; including all Branches of 
Science, and even' aul^ect (onneotied 
with Literature and Art. Fcp.8vo.10a. 

Mannder's Biographical TPea- 


M*CalloohM Dietionary, Oeo- 

graiihlcal. StaUatloal, and HlstorlflaL 
of the various Countnss, PJao^ and 
principsl Natural OUecta in the Wwld. 
lUastratedwith Sixlwge Maps, mw 
Edition, revised. 3 vols. Svo. 68s. 


» ^ from,the Earliest Period of History: 

J Forming a complete Pictionar)'of Uni- 
versal Inosn^. F(q>.Sval!W. 

Mannder's Treaanry of Knew- 

ledge, and Library of Keforenoe; oom^ 
veo- prising an EngUsh Pictionay and 
rlflaL Qnminar, a Univeml Qaaeineer, a 
, Claaeical iMctioiuiiy, a ChroftolaRy, a 

wld. Law Plotiouary, a Sympda oTibe 
thw Peerage, numennu uenm TaMea, Ac. 


Fcp. 8VO.10B. 



VK«»iii%'9DEMMnf|uiC Hftfiual 

hinjlgn^L tkat dto* 
uiSiriM CMLml Omeim. 

ark roin«tiiM wiili a ; 
irHlh«ur InftifiaaUMt ItliU' 
h HatSu, liMHlttcia. aiul; 


d«Ua«.rf tr»i 


iroodoita. Fq* lOa. 
orl^TreMwy; 

man] IntrothuAorr 
aal muteiYt Andaat 
a SqrlM of ^ScMbata 
V prtAdiriit iSatifla 
Prm». awl 


CaMrmttr tt Uirtr raaiiartiva lubaU* 
thair RakKion. Manoera, and 
OgimMi.4kc. Kq>. (tvo. 10a. 


Tnunry of Oflogim- 

PInralenl. fllatorUial, Ilaacrtpti^e. 
ana Folitieal; oontainingaaQorinrt Ai^ 
cnniit of Eraiy Oouutry in tha World: 
Fraeaded feor an Introdnctoor Omlfne 


ettkf Hiatonr of Uwa 
Hat* uiqairy Intotba Vi 


odttctoor Omlfne 


md Lancuaga MhlUtad by duntram 
Railfima; a View of tba Hcfattom 


WitUAM HVOVaa, F.ILQ.8. With? 
Ifwa^lOktartMirt^ Fpp.Sro.10a. 

Xtrivald. <-• A History of tho 

BoBsana ante tha Binpirp. By the 
Bar. CiuaLiiaXBRirALa, 11.J>. lata 
jW^ofSt. Jmm‘B€jpB^.Ctebridoe. 


Tetav I awl II. a aarp Hai ngetw llmtatf to 
the fan er/MUM Oaaar. bMwwl f4liilea. tito 
T«I 111 talhv EatablMnamter thrUen 
ardhy tqrAapairwf Stcoadfdttum . . !«• 
Faa’^.fV.aaOf. aremAHy«triMtMCi«MiiiM. 
B.« vti»A.n.Ai . . ... 03* 

TMuVLI^IIialteignarStrM, * u M.tn 

the fail m a aea i ia iii a* a*, lo.. !«» 

Hisloili.-w Tho FsU of tho 

Bo wiwi Bapohlle; A bliortHUtorr of 
Mat Oantary of the CoromonwealU). 
By tha Rav. 1'. 9anmi.B. 11. li.. lata 
ntewofBt.Jcte’iiCMlMOambiri^ 
Bair’ Edlttoii, llino. ?■. ad. 

Xtrltolo (Xisi).ww Christian 

lUeonli: A Short HlaCary of Aumtollp 


Baeonto: A Short Hlacory of AumtoHo 
AhA L. A. UauTAXB. ^.nro. 

HkBt'wiiliw HnrsePs Foot and 
IhijilBiKraiittSaond. 
adp an awiiinni nn ittiiifiing Iniraniiral. 
attllmEiis tn partlnilar. li Fhaca 

mSrnm^&S^' 


mss'll Flsiii Tnslho oaBorte- 

Shoatitn With Platoa and Woodcuta. 
SacondiMUtlon. PoiiSro.ii. 

XUiior^ Hlston of tho Ghoroh 

of rhriit. with Addttiona 19 tha la|a 
Rav. Ruap Viuraa, ll.ll.. F.K.S. A 


ivoUe flnnii Uk 

Jaaso XtatgOBisrys Pootioal 

Waito' (^illama Edition; «r||h the 
Aathor'a AtttoUofvaiiiAml Frefiuva. 
romplate In Ona Vitiunie j«tth Portrait 
and Vlgnrila. 8quar«A<*^'fo **>o. 
loa Sd. rlutli; raortMt'o, tIk —Or, tn 4 
tola. Up. 8v«^ with Platm, iU. 

Xooiok—T he Fowsr tS tho Soul 

iner tlir Ihidy, rcmeldarad In relatioii 
to llrdtli and MtiraUi H> Orotoa 
Mooki.JI.U. i%|*.avn.de. 

Xooro.1—lbs and hU Motiveo. 

li> uroaoa Mopar. M.1). Fh' ‘«\o Or. 

Xooro.*—Thi Use of the Body 3'n 

ralailoa t>i the Mind. By 0. M<«oai, 
ILU. Fop. Svo. Ua. 

Xooro/—Xemoin, bumal. and 

(’ormpolHtrilca of tlmtnwi ifimn* 
Mdlt^ In the Ulftitt Hnn I.uhi> Jon'i 
KrMSKLl* M.P. With PortraiU and 
Vigitettas., e%ola. poatbvo. 11.4«. 

i 

Thomas Xooro’s Pootioal Work!: ; 

t'omtnieiiiK (ho Aathor'a Ihtcpnt Intrw I 
dnetKitu and Nuira. The TratfUif»*$ ; 
KiMum, mmn Iho. with FortimU. . 
iSa fid i-lmh; mumcpoljy Ua)da>,Sla. | 
-Alw'i the Lthrarp SUUfoit. «uh POr* I 
trait and Viinieti^ medium **10. fla. 1 
rliitli tmtrtwro hy Haydn), -'And , 
tlw JNrttMMtftfA hdimm. in ]«• volt, 
o. with Purtndtaad ill Pliaea, A’Va. \ 

Xoore. — Poetry and Pietnres^ 

Rom ThaBWMomc: lleimf SiiKtuwt* « 
of the matt ]u|iular and wlniUed of ^ 
Monre'a <' 0 |rioiiaK illns'iatpd , 

with hioIiU-finialimi Witoil Luc uiinKO 
from unnnal Hretcna hv Liidnrnt 
Aitiata. Fq>. 4t<i. prkw die. 
or Sa. bwmd in murooto liy M.))dlv> 


murooto liy M.))dlv> 


Xian’S Bongs, Ballads, and 
Saerad Hnng*. New Rdttiou, prloteil 
InBahy with tltaNulea,and '• 
Vlonttxe froraa Dmlini byT ( re»w1t 
R.A. armo. ia. Sd. — Ac Ktlitwn in 
lOmo. with Vlmtetieby K. I>n)ia, SLt 
or ISa. 6d. nororcu by ll|od4>. 







